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Cut Heating Costs by burning 
Soft Coal Smokelessly 


Just as soon as you install a Kewanee 
Smokeless boiler, and burn soft coal smoke- 
lessly your heating costs go down. 


There is nearly as much heat in a ton of cheap run- 
of-mine soft coal as in a ton of hard coal in spite of the 
fact that the ton of hard coal costs a whole lot more 
money. And by using a Kewanee Smokeless Boiler 
to heat your building you can burn the cheap soft coal 
so completely that none of it is wasted up the stack 


KEWANEE 


Smokeless Boilers 
Cut Heating Costs 


With a Kewanee Smokeless Boiler burning soft coal 
the cost of heating your building is anywhere from. 20 
to 30 percent Jess than with a boiler of the ordinary type. 

Kewanee Smokeless Boilers are cutting heating costs 
by burning soft coal smokelessly in the best apartment 
buildings, schools, churches, office buildings, ware- 
houses, etc., in every part of this country and Canada. 
Even in the heart of the hard coal districts many of the 
best buildings are heated with soft coal burned smoke- 
lessly in Kewanee Smokeless Boilers. 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 





Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage Burners 
Chicago New York St.Louis Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
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The Science of 
Purchasing 


will some day be a part of every curriculum. 
It’s practical application is based on the formula: 
‘The most value for the least money.” 


A good illustration of this maxim is found in our 


Natural 
Slate Blackboards 


They are much more economical than artificial 
blackboards. Natural Slate Blackboards are 
non-porous and homogeneous, hence do not dis- 
integrate. Nor do they absorb impurities. Their 
smooth surface needs no re-blacking. They 
outlive the building, being made from the same 
imperishable rock as roofing slate. 

Let us quote you on your requirements. Write 
for our free booklet on ‘‘How to Judge, Specify 
and Install Blackboards.’”’ You'll be glad to 
have its valuable, practical information. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 





Kirker- 
Bender 


solves the problem of 
safety in school fires; 
it is now only a ques- 
tion of saving dollars 
or saving lives. More 
lives are lost on step 
escapes than are 
burned in fires. A 
life has never been 
lost by fire, in a 
building equipped 
with the Kirker- 
Bender Fire Escape. 


Write us today. Your 


letter may save a life. 


Dow Wire & 
Iron Works 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Natural Slate Blackboards 


Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong— Best 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “KEENAN” KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 
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KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CoO., Inc. . 
Sulte A, 1st Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA. 
Catalog “B” shows more types. Send for it. 


Number 23 
Manual Training Bench 


WHEN the student gets along into 
real cabinet-making, the time has 
come for a Christiansen Cabinet-maker’s 
Bench. 

Number 23 is very popular with stu- 
dents wherever used, because it is a com- 
plete cabinet-maker’s bench. Nothing 
is lacking. 

This bench can be had fitted with any 
of the standard vises. The front vise 
shown has an opening of 12} inches, 
while the end vise opens 5{ inches. 
Holes for stops are provided. 





The finish is oil for the frame and 


shellac for the top. 


For further information, write to 


C. Christiansen, Manufacturer 


Manual Training Benches, Domestic Science 
Tables, Drawing Tables, Sewing Tables, Etc. 


2219 Grand Avenue Chicago, III. 
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MOST CORDIAL INVITATION is hereby extended to Superintendents 
and School Board Members who attend the Grand Rapids Convention. 


“The Home of Quality Tools for Quality Schools” 
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Be sure to make arrangements to visit this beautiful factory and see how ‘“‘Oliver’’ machines and tools are 
built from the castings up to the finished product. When you return home your friends will 
tell you that you missed a treat if you do not avail yourself of this opportunity. 


THE OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The Bemis 
a Standard Benches 
Blackboards Early | and Vises 


What is your need —new 
blackboard space or old worn 
out blackboards to be replaced? 


Ome Ra OB Whatever it is, there’s no need 
m= @ to put up with inconvenience 
for another year. 

Beaver Blackboard can be quickly in- 
stalled and should, therefore, be one of the 
first considerations when buying new 

equipment. There is no delay in getting de- 
liveries—it’s sold by over 6000 dealers located 
all over the country. Very reasonable in cost, 
GUARANTEED 100, yet it’s manufactured to meet all require- 
FOR 10 YEARS ments—vwrites noiselessly and legibly, and 
erases clean with one sweep of the eraser. 
Write for a sample of both black and green finish and test 
for yourself its writing and erasing qualities. And when you 
test it remember that the surface doesn’t fill with chalk dust 
or turn gray with use. It is guaranteed to keep the original 
finish and color for 10 years. 
Sizes 3, 314, 4 ft. wide; 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16 ft. long 
v nearest branch for prices and name of local dealer. 


The Beaver Board Companies | A Right Bench at Right Price 


ADMINISTRATION OFFICES 


926 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. Look at Vise 


BRANCHES 
Boston—Old South Bldg Chicago—1303 Lumber Exchange ‘ — . i 
New York—Grand Cent: Y ! Minneapolis—549-550 Plymouth Bldg. CATALOG WILL INTEREST YOU 
Baltimore—1033 Calvert Bi Kansas City—302 R. A. Long Bldg. 
Cleveland—611 Williamson 1}\<; iha—1426 W. O. W. Bldg. 
Detroit—1014 Dime Bank Bl n Francisco—520 Rialto Bldg. 


abla ae A. L. BEMIS Soant oa 
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Our New Slogan 


| 
We wish to announce at this time 
| that we have adopted as our slogan: 


“Slate Blackboards, 
—lasting as the Pyramids.” 


Our reason for comparing slate with 


the Pyramids is because of its perma- 
nency and its time resisting qualities. Slate can 
not be affected by dampness, dryness, or unusual 
weather conditions. 


Slate Blackboards like the Pyramids in Egypt 
are strong and lasting. 





[Signed] 
Albion Bangor Slate Co.,Wind Gap, Pa. Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Excelsior SlateCompany,PenArgyl,Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Penn. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Jackson Bangor Slate Co., Pen Argyl,Pa. Phoenix Slate Company,Wind Gap,Pa. 
E.. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ 


SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
5 all 43,000 Positions Filled 33d Year 


loyers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency. 
Be TOUS it has the largest me »mbership of high grade men and women. 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather than 
find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 








'NORTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY BOISE, IDAHO. | | 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. ————————_- 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, wenger 





THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. [ast year we announced that there- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 
years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 
WRITE US TODAY IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE FOR A POSITION 
The Largest Teachers’ ae 


AG wo. Sake 5D ed 


Ta Cdeidl TEACHERS 
AGENCY. EMPIRE: BLDG, Denver: eres 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ° °° PXeSo, n.p. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all cihintte is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Menger. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co 


The TEAGHERS’ EXGHANGE wm ex rnatt wa 


E RECOMMEND ONLY when asked to do so by school officials direct. 
W FOR THREE YEARS this has been our policy. More than eleven thou- 
sand brainy men and women placed. 430% growth in business last year. We 

ust purchased the WYATT INDUST RIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY and are 
Coe equipped than ever to recommend TESTED AND INVESTIGATED 
teachers for ANY POSITION. A distinctive service for Educators by Educators. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
The Western Reference & Bond Ass’n, Inc,, 699 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY #348" 47% 


NEW YORE 
Oldest and‘best known in U. S.*" Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


Agency in the West 


Wm. Ruffer, Pd.M., A.B., Mer. 
W.S. Fry, A.B., B.S., Assist. Mgr. 





aRY ONE who requires 
iplomas. Certificates, or 
estimonials in any size or 


quantity should see our designs 
am ples free- 


and leafn our pricc 


DIPLOMAS 


For every purpose. to iacet every 
demandes:» Tell us what you need: 


AMES AND ROLLI: 


203~ BROADWAY: NEW ¥ 





The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 












Agency The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, ‘amager 





Manual Training 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency enc 
HEADQUARTERS ee 633 Wabash Ave., poe mt 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education ~—— Established 27 Years 


THE DAEDALIAN CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
(TEACHERS’ AGENCY) 


Recommends first class teachers on direct call from officials only. We have timber for all 
kinds of emergency openings. Try us. It will pay you. Make us prove it. 


Address: G. RAY SHARP, Sec’ SF eRSS. - Lafayette, Indiana 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENGY, Inc, 21.Shaee! Street 
PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS 


ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ano Treas, 





W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ “AGENCY 
Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall. Kansas City, Mo., New York Life Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


Also—New York, Flat Iron Bldg. Baltimore, Md., Munsey Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla., U.S. Trust a Knoxville, Tenn., Deaderick Bldg. 


27th Year 


Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Mar. 
NICHOLAS BLDG. ST. LOuIs, MO. 


A... 


MANUAL TRAINING 
WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
EXCLUSIVELY COMMERTIAL BRANCHES 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
ATHLETICS 








Manual Arts Bureau of America 
**National Clearing House’’ for Industrial Teachers 
Manual Training, Domestic Economy and All Kindred Subjects 
JNO. S. THORN, Mgégr., 1021-22 First National Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Affiliating Wit 
DEWBERRY SC fool. AGENCY 
R. A. — nae 












Specialists Department 
All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 





LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO 












A wonder of the inventive age. 


SQUIRES SELF CLOSING INKWELL 


Here is a perfect inkwell that will give satisfaction, try it and you 
will use no other. A few of its good points. 


Always closed, requires filling but once or twice a year, Economical, 
Durable, Sanitary, Ball cannot be removed, is practically Dust Proof and 
Air Tight; is flush with the top of the desk and nickle plated. 


Write for sample and prices on our full line. 


SQUIRES INK WELL CO. 


941 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CENTRALIZED SCHOOL, GOSHEN, OHIO. 


HEN their centralized school was being built, the Goshen School Board properly 

decided to eliminate for all time the only just complaint which might arise, that is 
—unsatisfactory transportation! The Board had previously had bitter experience with 
cheap wagons, so naturally they now installed Wayne School Cars. Since then they 
have not had a single complaint concerning transportation, and every patron is delighted 
with the cars and the school. 


Concerning these cars Superintendent G. E. Roudebush says: 
“T consider the Wayne School Cars absolutely satisfactory for the most 


exacting requirements of transportation, over any roads in any weather.” 


HERE must be practical value of the absolutely reliable sort in the Wayne School 

Cars or they would not be used in a ratio of practically two to one over all other 
school wagons combined. You will find Wayne School Cars everywhere because they 
have proven to be a necessity for satisfactory school consolidations. Wayne Quality, 
combined with Wayne Service through the foremost distributors of school supplies in 
the United States, assure their uninterrupted continuance in service. 


AYNE SCHOOL CARS merit your careful investigation. If you have transporta- 
tion, or transportation complaints, remember— 


THE WAYNE SCHOOL CARS 


THE STANDARD 


—In All Styles and Sizes to Meet Every 
Requirement of School Consolidations — 





“Guarantee Successful Transportation” 


THE WAYNE WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 
Our 1916 Booklet, Ready May 10th, Is Yours Postpaid Upon Request. May We Send You Your Copy? 


“SINCE 1868” 
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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FRANK M. BRUCE, Publisher W. J. LAKE, Eastern Manager 


_—. don’t you purchase 
the best goods for your 


school? Our revolving black- 
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Patentees and Exclusive Manufacturers 


News of the School Manufacturers 
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Copyright, 1916, by Bruce Publishing Co. All rights reserved. _ 
Title Registered as Trade Mark in United States Patent Office. 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs 
bearing on school administration, superintendence, school arch- 
itecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited. Un- 
available material will be promptly returned. Contributions 
should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be accom- 
panied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in all cases 
contain name and address of writer (not necessarily for publi 
eation) as evidence of good faith. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, $1.50 per year. Canada, $1.85. For 
eign, $2.00. Single Copies, 25 cents. We find that a large ma 
jority of our subscribers prefer to have the journal continued 
at the expiration so that their files may not be broken. 

Notice of discontinuance must reach our Milwaukee office at 
least fifteen days before date of expiration with full balance 
paid to date. 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 















HERE YOU ARE! 


A Binder that really 
Binds a year’s file of the 


American School 


Board Journal 
Price 85 Cents Postage Prepaid 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Courses for elementary school teachers—Courses for 
secondary school teachers—Courses for superintendents 
and supervisors—Courses for normal school teachers 

Courses for college teachers of education. 

Some of these courses are advanced 
courses leading to graduate degrees; some 
are elementary courses leading to certifi- | 
cates or Bachelor's degrees. General cour- | 
ses in Education (History, Administration, 
Educ. Psychology and Methods). Special 
courses in meer ae pe 
Household Art, Latin, Modern Languages, F 
English, Mathematics, Physics, Geogra- \ VIZ MAW AK A A2X\~> 
phy, School Science, Kindergarten, Man- LXTSS oe : aw ZS Z\ 
ual Training and the Arts. Registration ; 
in the School of Education admits to 
University courses in all departments 

Summer Quarter, 1916 
Ist Term June 19--July 26 2d Term July 27--Sept. 1 
Detailed announcement will be sent upon 
application to the 
Director of the School of Education 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Sargent School for 
Physical Education 


Largest Normal School for Physical Education 
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Office is More Efficient than Ever. It is at what they think of By sending the order 
ao waaahe weer septieder reusiuenents ” fave American Wood- blank below, together 
time and worry by writing today to working Machinery with $1.08 for the post- 
L. W. SARGENT, 78 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. for Manual Train- age and cost of book. we 
ing Work. : : : Pee 
will mail you immedi- 
PICTURES AND CASTS Every School Board should have our catalog on ‘file. ately one copy of Prac- 
FOR SCHOOLS Let us send you a copy. rr Ra and Art 
P : ° . * mithing. 
Excellent variety schoolroom subjects | American Wood Wo rking Machinery Co. 8 
Illustrated Catalog FREE to school officials 591 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. Address 
National Art Supply Co. The Bruce Publishing Co. 
365 Peoples Gas Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. on - 360 Milwaukee St. : Milwaukee, Wis. 
* 
The New York office of the Sweeping Compound] . 
ame 
° . , PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 
American School Board Journal DRINKING peunean iti 
HAS BEEN REMOVED TO DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., inc. School 
St. Paul Detroit Windsor, Ont. 


112 East 19th Street 
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In his latest and one of his finest school buildings, the Grover 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis, William B. 


noted school architect, 
Fire Exit Latches. 
Exit Latches positively cannot fail to operate. 


Prominent SchoolArchitect 
= Pon Duprin 
SrliKeleasing Hire Exit Datrhes 


specified Von Duprin Self-Releasing 
He satisfied himself--as you should--that Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire 


TRADE MARK 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
No. 8502! 





Safe Exit 
isa 
Universal 

Demand 


Ittner, the 


Slightest pressure on the cross bar inside instantly releases 


doors equipped with Von Duprin devices. Yet the doors 
are securely locked from the outside. The patented 
and exclusive construction is so responsive that no 
force is required to operate. The smallest child has the 
same advantage as the adult. Consider this point care- 
fully in connection with your responsibility to those 
under your charge. 

Mere saving of money counts for little where so much 


is at stake. You expect to pay more for any device 
that is worth more. Von Duprin devices make up for 
slightly higher first cost by unfailing operation and 
long service, due to finest possible construction. 
They are built better than need be. Thousands in use. 
Write for list of recently built or remodeled schools 
equipped with Von Duprin Devices exclusively. Ask 
your architect about them. 


ee en ee ost a ceca 
aaerenRs — : 










122 designs; a Von Duprin for every kind of exit door. 
Send sketch of layout and we will advise, if desired, 
best design for your purpose. Write for catalog 12-C 
and see Sweet’s Index, pages 800-804, for complete speci- 
fications and prices. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


120-124 EAST WASHINGTON ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 









Grover Cleveland High School, St. Louis. Equipped with Von Duprin Service. William B.{Ittner, Architect 
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Barnes Publishing Company 
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Company ’ 


Company 
flin Company 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc 


Company 
reen & Company 


Merrill Company 


Institute 


Company 


& Company 


Company 


American American Book Company 

Appleton D. Appleton 

Barnes Arthur J 

Bobbs The Bobbs-Merrill 

Funk Funk & Wagnalls Company 

Ginn Ginn & 

Heath D. C. Heath «& 

Houghton Houghton Mi 

Iroquois t 

Lippincott J. B. Lippincott 

Longmans Longmans, G 

Lyons Lyons & Carnahan 
acmillan . The Macmillan Company 

Merriam G. & C. Merriam Co.. 

Merrill Charles E 

Palmer A. N. Palmer 

Phonographic The Phonographic 

Pitman Isaac Pitman & Sons 

Prang The Prang 

Putnam G. P. Putman’s Sons 

Rand Rand McNally & Company 

Silver Silver-Burdett 

Simmons Parker P. Simmons Co., Ine 

Sower Christopher Sower 

World World Book Company 


AGRICULTURE 
Buffum & Deaver's, American 
Goff & Mayne's First 

Principles 
Ivins & Merrill's Practi- 
cal 
Mayne & Hatch’'s H.5 
Wilkinson's Practical 
Coulter & Patterson’s 
Nature Study and 


“ 


Elem 
James's. . 
Upham’s Intro 
Burkett, Stevens «& 

Hill's 


Carver's Economics 


Appleton 


Ginn 


Water's Essentials ” 
Halligan’s Funda- 

mentals Heath 
Sanford’s Story 


Lippincott’s Farm 


Manuals Lippincott 


Boss’s Farm Manual 
Dadisman’s Ex 
Cunningham & 
lot's 
Dadisman’s Ele 
Call & Schafer's 
Harper’s Animal 
bandry 
Harris’ Agronomy 
Livingston's Crops 
Bett's Series 
Gardening 


ALGEBRA 

Collins’ Series 
Hedrick’s 
Milne’s Series 
Rivenburg’s Review 
Robbins & Somer- 

ville’s 
Somerville’s 

mentary 
Young & Jackson's. . Appleton 
Hawkes, Luby & Tou- 


Lyons 


Lance- 
Macmillan 


Hus- 


Bobbs 
Putnam 


Benson - 
Lowe's 


American 


“ 


Ele- 


“ 


ton’s Series Ginn 
Wenceworth-Smith 

Series 
Fite’s First Course Heath 
Wells & Hart’s Series a 
Perrin's 


Lippine ott 


Rawlins’ Series 


Kent's 
Williams «& 
thorne’s 
Cajori & Odell’s 
Durell’s Series 
Durell & 


Series 


Longmans 
Kemp- 
Series Lyons 
Macmillan 

Merrill 


tobbins’ 


Godfrey's 


Putnam 
Davison's = 


Sykes-Comstock’s Rand 
Hobb's Simmons 
Brooks's Series Sower 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
Hart's Essentials American 
Perry & Price = 


Southworth’s Series, Appleton 
MeLaughlin’s ‘ 
McLaughlin & Van 

Tyne s 
Montgomery seri (ainn 
Muzzey’'s . 
Muzzey’s Reading 
Bourne & Bentor Heath 
Pratt's Am. Stor ) 

bks.) 
Fiske's H rt tl 


Tappan's Elem 

Thwaites & Kendall's 

Reed's Syllabus lroqu 
Morris’ Lippincott 
Andrews’ 

Woodburn & 


Moran's Longma 


Dickson’s Macmilla 
Ashley's = 
Channing's - 
Elson's.. 

Moore's Industrial [ 


Ames’s Readings Merrill 
Anderson's Series “ 
Gorton’'s Series - 
Mace’s Primary Rand 
Mace’s School r 
Am. History Leaf- 

lets. . Simmons 


Pennypacker’s Penn- 


sylvania Sower 
Elson - Macmullan 
Series World 


ARITHMETIC 
Bookman’'s 
ness 
Hamilton's 
Harvey's Essentials 
Lyman’s Advanced 
Moore's 


Busi- 
American 


Van Tuyl’s 
Appleton's Series. .Appleton 
Calfee’s Rural Ginn 
Wentworth - Smith 

series 
Lewis’ Farm - Busi- 

ness Heath 


Walsh-Suzzallo 
Colburn's Intel- 

lectual Houghton 
Hoyt & Peet's Series = 
Vincent's Vocational 
Peet's First Year 
Alvord & Davis’ 


Iroquois 
De Groat’s 7 


Lippincott's Series, Lippincott 
Alexander - Dewey. Longmans 


Birch’'s Lyons 
Cox's _ 
New Business 

Rennie - Lyons’ 

Schneck'’s Com’l P 
Umholtz’ Primer - 


Coffman & Jes- 
sup's Macmillan 
Thurston's a 
Curtis’ Business 
Nelson’s Com’l 
Durell’s 
Durell «& 
Series 
Smith’s 
Kimbal’s 


Bobbs 


Series 


Robbins’ 


Merrill 


Putnam 
Com’! - 
Silver - Burdett 
Sisk’s Higher 
Gorton, Lynch & Mur- 
ray's Series Simmons 


Silver 


Brooks's Series Sower 
New-World World 
ART 
Cyr Series Ginn 
Riverside Series Houghton 

Industrial Art Text 

books Prang 
Koch’s Pencil Sketch- 

ing 
Munsterberg’s Prin 

Art Ed 


BIOLOGY 


Hunter's Series 

Sharpe's Lab. Man 

Bailey & Cole 
man’s 


Peabody & 


American 


Macmillan 
Hunt's . 
BOOKKEEPING 

Belding's 
sexell & Nichols’ 
Modern Illustrative 


American 


MacFarland & Ross- 
heim’s Appleton 
Klein's - 
Campbell's Accounting, Bobbs 
Gilbert's Series r 
Miner's Series Ginn 
Whigam & Frederick's, Heath 
I ns’ Series Lyons 
Mc Kir « 
Montgon y Series, Merrill 
Pitman 
sank Putnam 
Snailur - 


Lyte’s Pra Sower 


York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


New York, Chicago, Boston 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

New York, N. Y 

Boston, New York, Chicago 
New York, Boston, Chicago 


Boston, New York, Chicago 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa 

New York, Chicago 
Chicago, New York 
Chicago, New York, Boston 
. Springfield, Mass. 

New York, Chicago 

New York, N. Y 

5 Cincinnati, O. 
New York, N. Y 

Chicago, New York, Boston 
New York, N. Y 
...Chieago, New York 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
New York, N. ¥ 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Yonkers, N. Y., Chicago 


BOTANY 
Andrews’ 
Coulter's Notebook & 
Lab. Man 
Coulter's Plant Life 
Cowles & Coulter's 


American 


Coulter's Series Appleton 

Caldwell’s Lab. Man 

Bergen & Caldwell’s Ginn 

Clute’s Man. & Note 
Book 

Meier's Plant Study 


Stevens’ Introduction, 
Bailey's 
Thoday’s 
Harshberger’s 
barium 


Heath 
Macmillan 
Putnam 

Her- 

Sower 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
Belding’s 
ence 
Firman’s Prog 

in Eng Appleton 
Appleton's Bus. Series . 
Erskine’s Correspond- 


( ‘orrespond- 
American 
Lessons 


ence Bubbs 
Kimball's . 
Dye’s Letter Writing 
Davis & Lingham's Ginn 
Buhlig’s Heath 


Dwyer's Bus. Let- 

ter Houghton 
Smith's Lyons 
20 Lessons Letter Wrtg 
Altmaier’s Correspond- 


ence Macmillan 
Hammond & Herz- 

berg’'s Style Bk Pitman 
Teller & Brown's Rand 
Carson’s Hand Book. .World 


BUSINESS LAW 
Gano’s 
Nichols «& 
Burdick’s 


American 
Roger's ” 
Appleton 


Huffcuts’ Elements Ginn 
Burgess’ Lyons 
Lyons’ ' 

Spencer's Series Bobbs 
Clark’s Merrill 
White’s Silver 


CHEMISTRY 
Blanchard & Wade's, American 
Clarke & Dennis’ o 
Weed's in Home - 
Williams & Whitman’s “ 


Bradbury's 


Appleton 
Cook's ~ 


Allyn’s Elem. Applied,..Ginn 

McPherson & Hender- 
son's, 

Newell's Descriptive Heath 


Newell's 
Greene's 
Cohn's 


General 


Lippincott 


Godfrey's 
Kahlenberg & 
Hart's 
Lyman’s 
Snell's 


Longmans 
Maemillan 


Household 

Peters’ Series Merrill 
Thorpe’s History Putnam 
Linebarger’s Rand 


CIVIL GOVERN MENT 
Clark's 

ment 
Forman's 
Garner's 
Hinsdale’s 


Govern- 
American 


Boynton’s Ginn 
Dunn’s Community Heath 
Plass's = 
Fiske’s Houghton 
Guitteau’s Series “ 
Schwinn & Steven- 

son's Lippincott 
Smith's Longmans 
Nida’s Macmillan 
Beard’s - 
Shimmell’s Merrill 


Y oung’s 


Lansing & Jones's 


Govt Silver 
Hoxie’s How the People 

Rule 
Giffin’s Simmons 
Furst's Sower 
Philips’ “ 


COMPOSITION AND 
RHETORIC 


Brooks's Series American 
Brooks & Hubbard’s - 
Maxwell & Smith’s . 
Firman’s Series Appleton 


Holmes & Gallagher's 
Briggs & McKinney's 
First 


Ginn 
Genung & Hanson's - 


Hanson’s Two Years’ 
Course ” 
Espenhade’s Heath 


Gerrish .& Cunning- 
ham’s Prac 
Miller’s Prac. Eng 
Webster's Series 
Baldwin's Wrtg. & 
Speaking Longmans 
Frank’s Series = 
Knight’s Practice 
Thomas «& Howe's 

Canby & 
Opdycke’s 
Smith’s Oral 
Ward’s Oral 
Blanton’s Series 
Brubacher & Snyder's 


Houghton 


Macmillan 


Merrill 


Series. . 
Hooper & Hosic’s Ele- 
ments Rand 
Kavana & Beatty's = 
Clippinger’s Silver 
Brautigam, Harper & 
Kidd's 
Coughlin’s Series Sower 


DICTIONARIES 
Webster’s Shorter 
Webster's Elem 
Webster's Sec 
New Standard 
Students’ Standard 
H. 8S. Standard 
Comprehensive 

Standard. 
German 
French 
Latin 
Pri- 


American 


Funk 


assell’s 
assell’s 
assell’s 
V orcester’s 
mary 
Worcester’s School 
Worcester’s Compre- 
hensive 
W orcester’s 


Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
V 


Lippincott 


Academic 

Smith’s 

Webster's New Inter- 
national Merriam 

MacDonala’s Spanish, Pitman 

Hundel’s German " 

Pitman’s Span., French, 
German « Italian 


Lyons 


Corres 
Pitman’s French 
Wessely - Girones 


Spanish World 


DRAWING 
Eclectic Industrial 
Thompson's Short 
Course Heath 
Hailes’s Series Merrill 
Rouillion’s Mechanical, Prang 


American 


Industrial Art Text- 
books 

Graphic Books 

Manual Arts Books 


Parallel Course Books 
Progressive Books 

Art Education Text- 
books 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Gateway 
Eclectic 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare 


American 


Appleton’s 
Cassell’s Treasure- 


Appleton 


House Funk 
Classics for Children Ginn 
Hudson’s Shakespeare 
Standard Series 
Heath's Heath 
Arden Shakespeare “ 
Riverside Literature 

Series Houghton 
Rolfe’s Students’ 

Stand. Eng. Poems 


Longmans 
I yons 
Merrill 


Longman’s 

Lyons’ Series 
Maynard’s 
Merrill's Series 


Series 


Canterbury Series tand 

Silver Series Silver 

Demarest’s Sower 

Star Series World 
“ 


Hawthorne Series 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Blaisdell’s 
Halleck’s 
Matthew's Am 
McNeill & Lynch's 


American 


Long's Ginn 
Manly’s Prose & Poetry 
Howe’s American Heath 
Howe's English " 


Ashmun’'s Series Houghton 
Scudder’s Series - 
Longman’s 
Cairn’s American 
Mackenzie's 


Longmans 
Macmillan 


Abernethy’s Series Merrill 
Merrill's . 
Young’s Outline Putnam 
Westlake’s Common 
Schl Sower 
Scudder’s Intro World 
FRENCH 
Downer's Xppleton 


Aldrich & Foster's 

Fontaine's 

Maloubier & 
Moore's 


Ginn 


Macmillan 
Keetel’s Series Merrill 
Pitman’s Series Pitman 
Hugo's Simpliried " 


GEOGRAPH Y—PH YSICAL 
AND COMMERCIAL 


Brigham & McFar- 


lane’s American 
Chamberlain's Field & 
Lab. Ex = 


Dryer's 
Everly, Blount & Wal- 
ton’s Lab. Course 
Gannett, Garrison & 
Houston's Com- 
mercial % 
Hinman’s Ecletic 
Maury-Simoni's 
Adams’ Commer- 
cial 
Allen’s Studies 
Brigham’s Commercial 
Frye’s 


Appleton 
Ginn 


Keller «& Bishop's 
Com’! 
Reed's Syllabus Note 


Books Iroquois 
Morris’ Industrial .-Lippincott 
Sanford’s Com’! Lyons 
Tarr & MeMutry’s 

Series Macmillan 
Rusmisel’s Industrial. . Palmer 
Robinson's Rand 
Jacobs’ Sower 


Series 
Series 


GEOLOGY 
Blackwelder & Bar- 
rows American 
Cleland’s si 
Dana’s 
Le Conte’s 


Brigham’s Appleton 


Norton’s Elements Ginn 

Shaler’s First Book Heath 

Woodward's Putnam 
GEOMETR Y—PLANE 


AND SOLID 


Conant’s American 


Hart & Feldman’'s 
Lyman’'s 
Milne’s 
Phillips & Fisher's 
Robbins’ 


Sanders’ 

Smith’s 

Young «& 
(Plane) 


Jackson's 
Appleton 


Betz & Webb's fyinn 
Wentworth-Smith's " 
Wells's. . Heath 
Wells & Hart's “ 


Chauvenet's 
Byerly’s 
Williams’ 
Hedrick’s Construc- 
tive Macmillan 
Ford & Ammerman’s ve 


Lippincott 


Lyons 


Durell’s Series 
Godfrey & Sidden’s 


Merrill 


Series Putnam 
Hobhs’s Series Simmons 
Brooks’ s Sower 


GERMAN 


Dresden’s Composi- 
tion 
Eclectic Readers 
Harris’ Grammar 
Jappe’s Grammar 
Kayser & Monteser’s 
Osthaus & Biermann’s 
Prose Comp 
Truscott & Smith's 
Comp 
Allen & 
Gram 
Chiles’s Prose Comp 
Grownow’s Jung 
Deutschland 
Haertel’s Beginners’ 
Reader ” 
Martini’s First Reader 
Price's Reformlesebuch 
Bishop & McKinlay’s 


American 


Phillipson’s 
Ginn 


Gram Heath 
Fraser & Vander Smes- 

sen’s Gram 
Joynes-Meissner’s "7 


Manfred’s 
Spanhoofd’s 
Wesselhoeft’s Gram = 


Anfang Heath 


Bagster-Collins’ First 

; Macmillan 
Bacon's Series Merrill 
Bereford-Webb’s « 
Lechner’s Readings = 
Maynard’s Texts . 
Merrill’s Texts “ 


Pitman’s Grams 

Marsh's Com’! Corres 
Pitman’s Com’! Corres. “ 
Hugo's sa - 


Pitman 


‘ 


Ungred’s Putnam 


GREEK 
Babbitt’s Attic & 
Ionic Gram. 


American 
Benner & Smyth's - 
Gleason’s 


Pearson’s....... 
Smyth’s Gram = 
Harper & Wallace's 
Anabasis © 
Mather & Hewitt's 
Anabasis ; - 
Morrison & 
Goodell’s Appleton 
Goodell’s Gram ” 


Benner’s Iliad 7” 
Fowler’s History of Lit a 
White's 
McGregor's 
Speeches 
Headlam’s Iphigenia 
Adams-Plato 


Ginn 
Olynthiac 


Putnam 


Edwards-Herodotus Putnam 


LANGUAGE AND 
GRAMMAR 
Kimball's Ele- 
mentary 
Kimball’s Gram 
regpeen & Kirchwey’s 
Serl’s. 


Hoenschl’s Pro 


American 


Course 


Wood’s Grammar, Appleton 
Arnold’s Pencil & Pen, Ginn 
Kittredge & Farley's 
Gram : 
Kittredge & Arnold's 
Mother Tongue 
Books 
Prince's Grammar 
Manly-Bailey’s Eng Heath 


Sanford, 
Smith's 
Taylor’s Beginnings 
Webster - 
Series. 
Wilcox’s Series 
Sewell’s Series 
Frank’s H. §S 
Howe, O’Hair & 
Pritchard's 
Longman’s 
Miller-Kinkead Series 
Baker-Thorndike 


Brown & 


Cooley 

Houghton 
Lippincott 
Longmans 


Series 


Lyons 


Series Macmillan 
Emerson & Bender 

Series 
MeMurry’s Bobbs 
O’Shea-Eichmann . 

Series 


Merrill 
Reed's Series “ 
Reed & Kellogg's Series “ 
West's 


Elements Putnam 


McFadden's Series Rand 
Hooper «& Hosie’s 

Comp. Bks 
Harris & Gilbert's 

Series Silver 
Bartlett & McBain’'s 

Ele r 
Flounder's Series Sower 
Welsh’s 
Flounders-Fensmith 

Gram 

LATIN 


Hamer's 
Harkness’ Gram 
Inglis’ Ex 
Jordan's 
Mather «& 
Prose ‘ 
Mellick’s Comp 
Mitchell’s Writing 
Pearson's Series 
Reiley’s Latin Verb 
Smiley & Storke’s Be- 
ginners’ 
Harkness «& 
Caesar 
Harper & 
Caesar... 
Mather’s Caesar 
Riess & Janes’s Caesar 
Bishop, King & Helm’s 
Cicero 
Harkness, Kirtland & 
Williams’ Cicero 
Harper & Gallup’s 
Cicero 
Lindsay’s Nepos 
Gleason’s Ovid 
Frieze’s Aeneid 
Harper & Miller's 
Aeneid. . ‘ 


American 


Writing 
Wheeler's 


Forbes’s 


Tolman’'s 


Jenner 
Caess 
Westcot 
Carter’s 
Forbes’: 
Allen « 
Series 
Collar 
First 
D ‘Ooge 
Greenot 
tridge 
Gildersl 
Moulto 
Smith’s 
Towle é 
Tunstal 
Ritchie’ 
Bishop’ 
War 
Baker 
Com} 
Kirtlan 
Intro 
Von M 


Duff's 
Sedgew 
Gunnis 
Series 
Burton’ 


Smith’s 
McLay 
christ 
Musica 
Whiting 
Sprenke 
White's 
Pease 
Serie: 
Progres 
Marsha 
Beacon 
Smith's 


Dorrett 
N. 
Bass’s § 
Crosby’ 
Rock 
D. L. § 
Schmuc 
Weed's 


Brow n’! 


a 


in 


mn 
in 


on 
tt 


ns 


ns 


lan 


»bs 


rill 


am 
und 


can 
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Jenner & Wilson’s PHYSICS O’Shea & Kellogg's Chancellor's Easy McDonald’s... . . Pitman TRIGONOMETRY 
| Sere Appleton ’ : Serie N i } : . 
; y : Adams’............American eries .........Macmillan Road ... .World Pitman’s Com’l Corres. “ . : 
Westcott's Caesar = Hoadley’s “ Coleman’ Woes psaee White's Story Readers “ Conant’s ..........American 
Carter's Virgil. . oe Mumper’s. .. . “ Hutchinson's Series... Merrill : Kirkpatrick's .. Putnam Crockett’s. ... Foe ee 
Forbes’s Cicero , . Millik ar eee ae * SHORTHAND Loiseaux’s Series _ Silver Phillips & Strong’s....  “ 
Allen & Greenough’s illikan & Gale’ ~ ...Ginn Eldridge’ . Ford’s Anthology “ Ww Imi ¥ 
Series ... Ginn Mullikan, Gale & Shotield’s  ...... .. Putnam uldridge S........-.American GEG © AREF «> 65.» fentworth-Smith .....Ginn 
Collar & Daniell’s Bishop's vv" eer = Wiley’s Series .........Rand Ben Pitman..........Barnes Hall's Series... World Wells's... ; --+...+Heath 
First Year ™ Colems Heath Bue klew & Lewis’...Simmons GTaham..............  “ ‘ hauvenet s ...... Lippincott 
13 laud Ralianers ee L an's eee eath Conn’s Series... Silver Bus. Letters 2 . SPELLERS Murray’s Series Longmans 
S ceeatas k oe inebarger’s. ni ‘sis ‘ Conn & Budington Adv. “ Pitman Dict. & Phrase SPELLENS Durell’s Series Merrill 
Greenough & Kit- Ackley & Collister's New-W iH Bk. “ Eldrid : Halton’s Projective. .Putns 
tridge’s Aeneid. . “ ion Greide Ceili ew-| orl ealth a aid ; ; dridge’s ..... American nam 
dl ’ . C lle oe Lippi eee Series.... World I itman Readers... .. s Hicks’s Champion.... . Harding & Turner's 
Gildersleeve’s Gram Heath Vuller's Series... . Lippincott New-World Science Graham Reader & Dict. ,“ Sg See as “ Plane. > Rao 
Moulton’s Intro. . “ Sharpless & Philip's Savion “ T ia” ‘ieebiant Heatt Loney’s Series... . _ 
Smith’s Elements “ Series. ee ee ere ee ee our? 8 rect a eath Appleton’s a Appleton 
Towle & Jenke’s Caesar“ Stewktna’ . ss ..Dongmans READERS Van Sont’s Series yons pba ‘2 Series . paw re TYPEWRITING 
Tunstall’s Cicero.... - Henderson’s_ eevee .Lyons’ Baldwin & Bender's, American Dictation Studies 2 * a " : ; oe : : 2 Fritz é Eldridge’s. . American 
Ritchie's Series... . Longmans Reed & Hencerson’s. . . Story Hour.... = Dictionaries.... sas . Aiton’s PSS "5 ‘Ginn Sarnes 8 Instructors. . . Barnes 
Sishen’s Story Gallic Black & Davis’. Macmillan Golden Treasury “ as ; Pierce’s....... + al Miller Bee seescevees Lyons 
. DE nace c dives Bobbs ; Mosher’s “ 
War.. ......Lyons Black's Lab. Man. . Brooks’s Primer Appleton Phono. A Benson's Heath | i Pa 
s ! s’s ; J . Amanu- : ; ’ ’ 
Baker & Inglis s’ Lynde’s Houseiold.. . Carroll & Brooks's : ensis Phon. Institute Richard’s......... Laas Van Benthuysen’s Bobbs 
Comp ... Mac millan shew’, ....... Bereill Wasenti’s ences Ginn Pres. Dict, Bx....... | Penniman’s Difficult 4 Fuller’s Tou h Writer — 
Kirtland «& ‘ Roge rs’ Wilson’s Putnam Young & Field Soe Bus. Letter Series “ Common Words .........Phono. Institute 
“ NE Keuissn f Woes us. L : eros ' : Smith’ “yl 
y SE a a eee z ieulea Sabie Heath Dict. & Phrase Bk.... “ Bailey-Manly’s. . Houghton ee as KA Pitman 
Duff’ ; Sil Lati ; > PHYSICAL TRAINING Gotdon's pees ; es Pitman’s base ees 6 0 Arnold’: ~ Iroquois” ee 
a “4 eh t thee Vout : utnam Morris’ .. .....American Haliburton..... a. Instructor. ..... rec oo om - —s Warren 
Guanie & Marl ae Smart’s Man. Schl. Heath........ ; a. Prog. Dictator....... “ artlett. Barnes’s..... ... American 
. Serie ~‘ army © Silver Gym.. ; 4 Riverside flerice ain Dictionary........ a Mayne’s Busine 8s Lemiunaiits Spencerian.......... “ 
> : - . > re rs » Se . on . . a lalla, : ‘ nana “ 
Burton’s Gram.. s “ Bancroft’s eee astics, Heath See & Say Phonetic, Iroquois ~— cag . « “ Al xande BBs +o cive esd ve eee B rome S 
MUSIC Reilly’s Athieties.. * Lippincott’s.... ... Lippincott ne ; saeyen » Business . Lyons Hammoc jusiness « 
— Solano’s Series.. . Bobbs orate Mann Longmans SPANISH eat 2 Ro Bae eS “ lar Appleton 
id er ag nee sh. Slerithlite Se 2: A Miller’s Business case Ao : 
oe ai sa American Anderson’s Gym- . « Smith 8. .-. Lyons Powling’s .... -Ame rican Powers’ “ Clark's Graded .Ginn 
cLaughlin & Gil- nastics .. ; Merrill ardee & Smith’s Na- Espinos: & All ] ie ime? , Shaylor & Shattuck’ 
shetai's Geslen Giuen Sea. ; World ture & Life... “ — en’s M \ * rane x ? ” Sorel Shattuck’s 
sat ee a dink a . 4 ; : OM....-- Modern j Macmillan 003 5 
Mus i¢ al Art Be ries aie an ; Sloan's . Maemillan Garner’s........ os Kimball's Merril] Ginn’s Slant. . Re 
W hiting's Course Heath 1YSIOLOG Y AND Sneath, Hodges & Monsanto & L angue s1- O’Shea-Holbrook-Cook Bobbs Vertical-Round-Hand. “ 
Sprenkel’s Series... erri HYGIENE Stevens’........ eat ° lier’s ; Benedict's § : ath’ 
enk tNE tee . t's Series Merrill Heath's .. Heath 
White’s. ; Putns am ‘ Alex: r’s Silva & Fourcaut’s ag “ ister’ AT 
Pease & Lawrence's perenne Series American Menull Sere ene Cc conve rsation cé Moen "s Series... Lae Writing Hour we ternill 
. a a gh « “ . . 8 ° I > > 8 os a ve 
Series ...... ... Rand M dy’s.. wees a Judson & Bender Series “ Umphre y ’s Prose C omp ° Reed’s..... ; “ Merrill’s Series “ 
Progressive Series Silver Macy & Norris’ H.S Palmer Method Worman’s... ” : iy > ; 
Marshall’s Halcyon a Overton's... : " Primer Palmer tiese’ “a Palmer Method Palmer Palmer Method ...... Palmer 
Beacon Series. . i Polman’s. . - Caseldes Historical Puan — - G Aguinten Smith’s Cumulative...Pitman Teachers’ Guide gaa ae 
vOaCOr o E : storical, 1am oester’s { : Mamine’s "ma : ’ a , 
Smith's Medern a ali alt Miaalis OE lag om me ae ores , lem jinn f ——- s Antony oe , Whitehouse’s Series... . Silver 
) tt’s ; Krohn-Crumbine's * Ward’ : Silver } . “ wie : ape 7 . 
Dorrett’s .. World . : i ambi rn . ess Silve r Reader..... ; Century Series. ..... Rand ZOOLOG Y 
NATURE STUDY ‘isher & Fisk’s .. Funk <gi0uteemve som Harrison’s Com’! Automatic Series % Davison’s. American 
eae Gulick’s Hygiene Series, Ginn Pping Stones - Reader..... , Shane ed Jordon, Kellogg & 
es oo . Heath Hough & Sedgwick’s - Buckwalter .. Simmons Bransby’s Reader Heath i a ee eT Heath’s Ser Appleten 
osby’s Minerals & an % : Si 3’ “ it & Bond's Cram. “ al ° : : sawille & K , ; re 
Rocks... Hoag’s Health Studies, Heath ee Hill & Ford's Gram Quincy’s Word List . Linville & Kelly's Ginn 
cece Col “ . i 5 
D. L. Sh Gecties. H , olton & Murbach's Peters & Brumbaugh’'s Sower Ingraham-Ely ren Gram. Meleney & Giffin’s Colton’s .. Heath 
. . af 1arp Series, Houghton Walter’s.... ss Hall & Brumbaugh’s Giese & Coal's Anec- Series Simmons Whitney, Lucas, Shinn 
Ww apenas — ed W oods- Hute shinson Primer. a dotes . Beitzel’s Serie Sower & Smallwood’s _ 
eed’s Series an¢ Health Series... . Hought & neseaita Ce oaas.. W s Seri 
Brown's Readers World Lineinestt's Besion I inna vie we Sts ss ty a Gram.. Pitman New-W orld World Hegner’s Series Macmillan 
s § , Lipy e’s Little Folks Hugo's : . Kimball's Bobbs Shipley& McBride’s. .Putnam 
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By Wm. C. Bruce, 
Editor, 


American School 
Board Journal 
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JUST A PEEP— 


into a new book which contains hundreds of ideas and suggestions for the layout and planning of all sorts of Grade and 
Elementary Schools. If you haven’t bought a copy, do so TODAY. 








High School Buildings--Price $2.50(Postage Prepaid) Grade School Buildings--Price $3.50 (Postage Prepaid) 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Music Supervisors | 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


A New Gulick 
Health Series 





OF THE i ere 
A N r Physiology, Hygiene and Sanitation. .65 
ERE is no arid compilation of the facts of body- Volun 
ee eee oe See structure. Here is no flat moralizing, no preach- — 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. . f h h ibl Th h a e 
July 6 to July 27, 1916. June 26 to July 14, 1916. ing, no parading of the orribie. e emphasis 1s 


constantly on health. In simple direct language 


° young people are told about scientific investigations 
Do you realize what wonders fresh enthus- end are left to draw thelr own conclusions. They 


iasm will work with the daily task? If you are treated as we ourselves who are older wish to be 
are successful, it makes you more so; if you treated when we face decisions and must come to 
are discouraged, it gives you new inspira- conclusions. 
tion for your work. 

OU will find in these two volumes a thorough and 


: : > fascinating treatment of the Care of the Body, 
Where Can This Enthusiasm Be Found: the Vital Organs at Work, Sanitation, Accidents and 
By attending the Summer School of the Emergencies, and Bacteria. The treatment of Alcohol 


. . 7 3 lm, si le, free fro teri 
American Institute of Normal Methods, ee ae Pe ae ply a atl = 
which provides practical and thorough 


: : F . ever planned. 
courses in public school music and drawing. 

Are you interested ? If so, write for pros- THE new two-book series does not replace the old 
pectus, addressing either: one—Good Health and The Body and Its De- 
fenses. But the arrangement and emphasis have 
been altered to fit the needs of certain classes. We 
shall be glad to tell you more. Why not send us a 
OR postal ? 
MR. W. M. HATCH, Manager, Eastern School 

221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


MR. FRANK D. FARR, Manager, Western School 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Ginn and Company 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


Boston New York London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 



























TWO UNIQUE BOOKS 


The Avoidance of Fires 
By ARLAND D. WEEKS. 
Practical suggestions for young and old, employee and 


employer, by which the annual waste and destruction by 
fire may be reduced. 





Cloth. 135 pages. 60 cents. 


The Story of Agriculture in 
the United States 


By ALBERT H. SANFORD 
Professor of History, State Normal School, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Health Series of Physiology 
and Hygiene 


O’SHEA and KELLOGG 


A new book for grammar grades, supplementing the course in 
United States history. Charmingly written and 
beautifully illustrated. 


In this book the author has set forth the more important 
facts of our agricultural history and enlivened the account 
with interesting details and descriptions. The work is in 
part a result of the author’s interest in the present day move- 
ment for rural betterment and also of his acceptance of the 
educational doctrine that much of the material for the in- 


I. Health Habits 

II. Health and Cleanliness 
Ill. ‘The Body in Health 
IV. Making the Most of Life 


struction of young people should be drawn from their en- Establish the child early in the right 
vironment. The use of this book will make the study of habits of health 

American history more vital and significant, will add dignity apits O ealt 

to the life and work of the farm, and help to furnish a mental 

background upon h the routine of daily duties will ap- 

pear more pleasant the possibilities of rural improve- 


ment more real. For Further Information Regarding This New Series, Write 


The Macmillan Company 


Cloth. Maps and illus 100 pages. Price, $1.00. 
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THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 








School Board Secretaries and Secretarial Associations 


W. J. Flynn, Business Manager, Board of Education, Erie, Pa. 


The public school system of Pennsylvania, 
like the school system of any other state, is 
always in a process of evorution. In no depart- 
ment of public work have traditions been shat- 
tered so boldly and completely as in the recent 
development of the schools of the country. The 
leaders in educational thought and methods are 
passing from one experiment to another in their 
endeavors to adapt the educational scheme to 
the social and economic and industrial needs of 
the people. Within a very few years there has 
been a swing of the pendulum that has carried 
the plans of the schoolmen from conservatism to 
a progressiveness that has not been rivaled in 
eny branch of public work. 

All this has meant a tremendous broadening 
of the scope of the course of study, higher stand- 
ards in the teaching profession, larger school 
buildings and plants, school 
grounds and greatly diversified equipment, with 


more extensive 
an abundance of apparatus, textbooks and sup- 
plies that would not have been dreamed of by 
the school boy and school girl or the taxpayer of 
a very few years ago. A modest scheme of 
school supervision has given way to one that 
demands supervising principals, supervisors of 
special work, directors of new branches, and 
specialists and experts in the various new lines 
of educational activity that have been created. 
All this has progressed with community ap- 
proval. The taxpayer constitutes the court of 
last resort in these matters and he is usually 
willing to contribute generously to the support, 
upkeep and development of the school system. 
The schools of the country are managed, under 
the law, by a board ot school directors or a board 
of education in each district. These directors 
are, in the vast majority of instances, men of 
business training and experience who have been 
successful in their individual lines of endeavor. 
They have been responsive to the needs of the 
school children as they have been reflected in 
the plans promulgatd by the educators of the 
land. They have been chosen to represent the 
citizens who provide the taxes for the support 
of the schools. They have not hesitated to pro- 
vide large sums to accomplish those things that 
are set forth as necessary for education. But 
strangely enough, while this cost of education 
has been increasing rapidly, comparatively little 
isolated 
cases, to the need of applying approved business 


attention has been given, except in 


methods to the management of school systems. 


It is interesting to try to analyze the situa- 
tion. One of a number of explanations that 
presents itself is that the traditions of school 
administration have placed in the hands of the 
men on the scholastic side 
alone of their functions, but the 


direction, to an extent, of the business side of 


the exercise, not 
le~itimate 
school board affairs. There is the thought, too, 
that when the school problem was less compli- 
cated and school communities smaller, it was 
possible for the directors themselves to directly 
exercise considerable care over the management 
of the funds. There 
ing that men so elected were under a distinct 


moral obligation to personally watch the spend- 


has been the natural feel- 


ing of the money raised thru their official 
actions as boards of school directors. But I be- 
lieve the real explanation is that there has not 
heen an appreciation of the fact that with the 


tremendous development t has been going on 


on the professional side o ‘hool work, there 


has been a corresponding inc: n the duties 


Editor's Note The present discussion 
relations and opportunities of school board 
read before the Pennsylvania Association of 
5 retari February 2, 1916 


and responsibilities that attach to the business 
Inanagement. 


But whatever the reason, the fact remains 
that school districts have been slow to dignify 
the management of school business matters. The 
State Commission which drafted the excellent 
school code of Pennsylvania was, however, not 
blind to what was transpiring. In defining the 
duties of the secretary they wrote into Section 
318 the stipulation that that officer shall have 
general supervision of the business affairs of the 
school district. Under this modest provision it 
is possible to bring this side of school adminis- 
ration up to a proper standard and to the 
accomplishment of this work this organization 
is devoted. 

It is generally recognized in both private and 
public business that the fixing of responsibility 
is a prime essential. To accomplish this it is 
necessary for a board of school directors to -de- 
velop an administrative scheme that will cause 
an easy, ready and conduct of 
The commission form of municipal gov- 


frictionless 
affairs. 
ernment, the success of which has already been 
demonstrated, is based upon this 


prineiple of fixing responsibility. 


underlying 
Perhaps the 
greatest annoyance in public business has been 
an inability on the part of the citizen to deter- 
mine who has been the cause of care'essness or 
ineflicieney in 


negligence or the defining of 


public policy and the expending ef public 


money. 

It is important, in justice to the schools and 
iti justice to the men who are ealled to posi- 
tions of consequence on the scholastic side, that 
these men be not burdened with the perform- 
ance of duties that were not presumed in their 
training and that nature of 
things are not congenial in their everyday work. 
The man who 


from the very 
van be a leader in the general 
development of a school system and at the same 
time devote himself to the performance of the 
manifold duties that are associated with the 
safeguarding of public expenditures is rare in- 
deed. It is not in the nature of things that 
there should be such a combination of qualifica- 
tions and attributes. 

If you will accept the soundness of this state- 
ment, it is the duty of this association to take 
up the consideration of the development of 
those business methods, systems and practices 
that will insure the people who provide the funds 
all reasonable safeguards in the expending of 
those funds. And I offer as a proposition that 
is fundamental that the first duty of a secre- 
tary is to analyze any habit, practice or duty 
which he has heretofore had in relationship to 
the professional direction of school affairs. To 
my mind there is a distinct and easily deter- 
mined line drawn between the scholastic and 
business affairs of a school district. There is a 
temptation for the secretary who is officially 
close to the board, its committees and its mem- 
bers, and consequently well informed as to their 
ideas and plans, to inject himself into that de- 
partment of work that is not logically or rightly 
his. And there is the equally important thought 
that there is so much to be done of an exacting, 
leborious and far-reaching nature on the busi- 
ness side that he cannot, in justice to himself 
or to what is intrusted to him, devote any time 
or any thought to anything except what is his 
to accomplish. This is particularly true in 
school districts of the first and second class and 
in some districts of the third class. It may not 
be a rigid line of action in the smaller districts 
where there is not that direct supervision on the 
scholastic side that is to be found in the larger 
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communities. 
every where. 


But the general principle holds 


Thruout the country there is a fast-growing 
tendency to designate the secretary as business 
manager or to create an independent position 
under that caption. In a city where a school 
budget is anywhere from a quarter to three- 
quarters of a million dollars, for example, there 
very properly comes under the general super- 
vision of this business officer everything that 
involves money raising and money expending, 
from the purchase of the most trifling item of 
school supplies up to the construction of a school 
building. His province ineludes the serutiniz- 
ing of the collection of school funds, the direct- 
ing of the purchases of the school district that 
the very best quality of goods may be secured 
for the money expended, the installing of a sys- 
tem of accounting, (the result of which is not a 
mere aggregation of figures, but a combination 
of bookkeeping facts that make possible an in- 
telligent understanding of school expenditures), 
the devising of a plan of filing and of records 
that makes possible ready reference to papers 
and entries of great value.in dollars and cents, 
the providing of a system which embodies the 
principles that are recognized as basic in the 
administration of private business, in fact, the 
application of the very best business methods to 
a department of publie work that in some cities 
involves a annual than the 


greater budget 


municipality itself. 

In the equipment of the man who pretends to 
perform such work must be a knowledge of the 
practices that hold in general business, an inti- 
mate acquaintanceship with the school law of the 
Commonwealth, a 


personal with the 


schools to whatever extent is necessary to ac- 


contact 


quaint him with their needs in the way of sup- 
plies and equipment, a knowledge of the value of 
real estate and of buildings, and above all, some 
vision as to what the future will demand of 
the schools of the country and what standards 
the people will set for those who are to watch 
over the spending of public funds. And _ he 
should have clerical help and office equipment 
of a character and a quantity to make possible 
the proper dispatch of business. 

I know that such suggestions as these raise 
immediately the issue as to what the relation- 
ship of the board of school directors is to a 
school system when the scholastic side is admin- 
istered under the direction of one officer and 
the business side under the direction of another. 
But the fact is that the whole scheme of educa- 
tion has become tremendously broadened. The 
man who has so established himself in a com- 
munity as to be chosen a school director is the 
sort of man who is apt to feel that in the estab- 
lishment of broad policies of educational ad- 
vancement and administration he is doing all 
that can possibly be asked of him. His rela- 
tionship to the school system is coming to be 
accepted as the relationship of the member o! 
the board of directors of a large corporation who 
initiates big plans for the growth of the insti- 
tution, who sits in judgment upon the recom- 
mendations of the executive officers, who stimu- 
lates when that is the proper treatment, and 
who serves as a check and balance wheel when 
there is a tendency to go too fast. This is the 
character of man that is coming more and more 
into the school life of the American community. 
It is unjust both to him and to the future of 
education to ask that he devote himself to the 
performance of those comparatively minor duties 
that in his own private business would be dele- 
gated to a department head or a clerk. 


(Continued on Page 83 
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Out of the thousands of annual school reports 
which flood the country only a comparatively 
small number are strong enough to hold the 
attention for a full reading, probably because 
few superintendents have realized that to issue 
a printed report is to enter a competitive exam- 
ination in which judgment is passed by men 
everywhere who have made themselves experts 
in educational lines. Many different reports 
come under observation at the same time and it 
is in the annual report that each superintendent 
“imputes himself,” if one may borrow Tenny- 
son’s famous phrase. 

There are three distinet types: First, the thin 
pamphlet which limits itself to building repairs, 
changes in the teaching force, graduation pro- 
grams, and honor rolls of pupils. This is of 
immediate personal interest but entirely useless 
as a factor in a progressive school system. Then 
there is the other extreme: the wordy mass of 
disintegrated details, of unattained and ill-de- 
fined ideals set forth in flowery language, and 
increased to still further unwieldiness of bulk 
bz a plethora of statistics. Such a report is 
rich in possibilities but resembles an unpruned 
tropical garden in the failure to turn its luxuri- 
ance to profit. So much time and effort has 
been put onto the report itself that a question 
arises as to how much was left for energizing 
the things reported. Lastly, there is the mod- 
ern, sane, efficient pamphlet which preserves 
the balance of values; as wise in the common- 
place subjects it omits as in the constructive 
facts and policies it emphasizes; its statistics 
clearly gathered as a means to an end, and used 
as one might make use of a foothill from which 
to look back to the trail leading from the plain 
below and forward to plan the blazing of the 
trail to farther heights. 

In these three types three kinds of men, as if 
teuched by the truth-compelling wand of the 
old-time legend, have spoken the inwardness of 
their acts: 

1. “This place is so small that to go on in a 
rut is the easiest way.” 

2. “JT have been very busy indeed, but I illus- 
trate exactly the difference between busy-ness 
and business.” 

3. “TI made hard, definite preparation for my 
work as superintendent, and with every trained 
faculty IT am on the alert to know my school 
system in order to eliminate the bad, to develop 
still further what is good, and to use selectively 
the new facts and methods which experts in edu- 
cation are discovering.” 

The Purpose of the Report. 

Custom has sanctioned a certain form for 
school reports and it has been generally, in many 
instances blindly, followed. It is not impos- 
sible that this clinging so closely to a traditional 
type is in some degree responsib'e for the too- 
prevalent idea among parents that the schools 
have remained unchanged, save in size, since 
their own childhood. A report should not be a 
routine affair, a mere compliance with conven 
tion. It is the one chance of the year to take, 
and to give to the public, a comprehensive view 
i what has been di ne, to see how it has been 
accomplished, and to share the plans for still 

er achievement. 
lhe schools ean advance no farther and faster 

the publie will let them. The board of edu- 
and the superintendent of schools must 
e taxpayers know and understand what 


ire trying to do, if they are going to ask 


rt for their projects. A report, then, is 


ness proposition—a method of advertising 


10ols. 


ving out of consideration the largest cities 


Willard Doten, Montclair, New Jersey 


with their multiplicity of detail, the report for 
the average school system consists of three main 
features: the statement by the president of the 
board, that by the superintendent, and several 
pages of statistics. Board presidents usually 
limit themselves to setting forth the policies of 
the board, the condition of property, and the 
financial status of the educational system; in 
brief, they give an accounting of their steward- 
ship on the material side. Being, as a rule, 
business men, they do this briefly and clearly. 
It is left for the superintendent to get before 
the public in detail, what the system has done 
and is trying to do educationally. 


Obviously a man cannot sit down in June and 
write about what has been accomplished during 
the year unless he planned from August on- 
ward what was to be done and from September 
to June tried to carry it out with such modifi- 
cations and additions as circumstances and new 
light made necessary. This is the reason that 
the report is a faithful gauge of the superin- 
tendent’s ability. If he has no initiative, no 
staying powers, and no clear estimation of rela- 
tive values, the report must of necessity be 
lacking in useful material and in unity of ex- 
pression. 

The Subject Matter: Omissions and Inclusions. 

Before a superintendent formulates his first 
sentence he should ask himself: 

1. What facts does the public need to be told 
about its schools ? 

2. What progressive work have we under- 
taken in the past year? 

3. Along what lines of future progress does 
public opinion need to be formed ¢ 

The first question excludes several of the 
hackneyed features of the conventional report 
and much that is really padding for the purpose 
of making a pamphlet of respectable size. Why 
should there be a separate high school system 
any more than a report from each of the gram- 
mar principals?) Why should the supervisors of 
musie, drawing, penmanship, and sewing cudgel 
their brains annually in the vain attempt to find 
something different from what they wrote the 
year before? In all of these departments the 
actual work must proceed along practically the 
same lines from year to year and if, in despair, 
the supervisor tries to fill the requisite space 
with an essay on the cultural value of the sub- 
ject, there is no general statement concerning 
the position held by art in civilization which, 
clothed in slightly different language, would not 
serve equally well in exploiting music, or, if 
self-expression is the theme, would not also 
apply to penmanship. For sewing one is reduced 
to giving an outline of the course, introduced by 
conventional remarks on the girl as a home 
maker. 

Is there any real value to the community in 
publishing eight or ten pages of such hackneyed 
statements from year to year? The desired end, 
to awaken or hold public interest, could better 
be attained by temporary, successive exhibitions 
of results in drawing, sewing, or penmanship 
before and after taking—in the window of some 
vacant shop on a main street where they would 
eatch the eye of the public as it passed; or, in 
music by means of a great co-operative concert. 

Do parents and citizens generally exhibit in 
terest in the number of cases looked up by the 
trnant officer and the disp sition made of them ? 
Do they read with absorbed attention page after 


¢ 


ooks in use from the first 


page of names of tex 

- thy t} » hig echoo!) ? he ” ~~ , his 
grade thru the high schoolf ( at’ copy, this, 
for the printer!) Do they pass with eager at 


tention to the manifold fine-print regulations in 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT 


fear of and in obedience to which teachers and 
janitors shape their days? 

To object to the incorporation of these var- 
ious features into the annual report is not to 
say that they should be omitted altogether. If 
necessary to the superintendent’s complete 
understanding of the different lines of work 
under his care, brief, practical, unpadded re- 
ports should be made to him, but why should 
the public be expected to care about details 
which vary little from year to year? Like any 
big business, the schoo] system should be broad 
in the outline it puts before its patrons and 
supporters, giving results, special features, and 
plans. It is to eliminate the necessity of keep- 
ing its eye on details that the public employs a 
superintendent, exactly as any other stock com- 
pany employs a manager. 

The alternative courses of study in the high 
schoo] must be in printed form for the conven- 
ience of parents who have to decide what line 
their children are to take, but a four page leaf- 
let is inexpensive and is easier to mail than an 
entire school report. The publishing of perfect 
attendance records, graduation programs, and 
lists of graduates might well be left to the news- 
papers. To see his name in print and to send 
the account of his fame to absent relatives and 
friends is of immediate importance to the pupil, 
not when the annual report appears six or eight 
months later, after he has exchanged his brief 
glory of personal achievement for a humble and 
unnoticed membership in a university class of 
hundreds of fellow freshmen. The regulations 
by which a school board orders the comings and 
goings of its employes should be in a form for 
ready reference, and a small folder is a more 
convenient handbook than a school report. There 
should be a printed list of teachers and super- 
visors but here again the separate roster is both 
a convenience and a saving of space in the 
report. In passing, it might be noted that altho 
a private salary list is now quite generally the 
rule, the unpleasant custom of printing in the 
annual report the salary of each teacher opposite 
the name still lingers in some conservative local- 
ities in spite of the fact that it is humiliating 
to the teacher in that it puts her personal affairs 
at the mercy of gossip and also fosters jealousy 
and hard feeling among those who feel them- 
selves underpaid in comparison with others. 
Stating the year in which a teacher began work 
in a town or city likewise has objectionable fea- 
tures. Who has not heard: “Why she must be 
at least years old! She has been teaching 
years and she must have been at least 
—when she began!” And frequently the im- 


here - 


pression is circulated concerning an efficient 
teacher that she must necessarily be incapaci- 
tated by age because rumor has determined her 
to be several years older than happens to be the 
case. If needed, facts of a personal nature cari 
be kept more systematically and effectively by 
means of a card catalog in the superintendent’s 
office. Then, when a teacher leaves the date can 
be entered and the card shifted to another file, 
where it is at hand for future reference in the 
matter of recommendatioa and testimonials. 
Specific Studies. 

Of the text of the superintendent’s report one 
thing should be said emphatically: It must em- 
bedy facts, not theories, or it is useless. The 
day of shaping school policies by accumulated 
opinions is past. A man may not write dog- 
matically: “It has been shown beyond possi- 
bility of doubt that kindergarten trained chil- 
dren surpass in initiative, receptivity, and self- 
contro! those who have not had this preliminary 
year or two before entering the first grade”; be- 
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cause, tho that may be his personal opinion, or 
even that of several other educators, as a matter 
of fact, so far as known to the writer, no one 
has yet completed a thoro scientific investiga- 
tion of the subject and backed the theory by 
definite figures. Similar vague statements can 
be found concerning the desirability of open- 
window over closed rooms, but the superintend- 
ents who can really prove the truth of their 
opinions by the results of a critical study are 
few and far between, and in some instances, at 
least, they have been obliged to revise their pre- 
conceived judgments. 
Some Questions for Study. 

In the old days the superintendent, like the 
minister, spoke ex cathedra, but the live super- 
intendent of the present day criticizes his own 
views and subjects them to definite tests before 
he gives them expression or incorporates them 
into his school system. A superintendent ought 
to be able to look back thru his file of reports 
with the knowledge that each year contains, in 
addition to the general questions considered, a 
‘study of some particular phase of the system 
or the opening up of some new line of work; 
altho, in order to bring this about, his study 
may have been begun several years before its 
completion. To choose at random among the 
many questions which present themselves, here 
are a few which might well be undertaken by 
the head of a school system, with the object of 
comparing the results with those of other places 
of similar rank and using what is found in shap- 
ing a future educational policy: 


Retardation and how to diminish it. 

Student mortality: its cause and cure. 

The efficiency of the methods employed in 
teaching different subjects (as measured 
by means of standard tests). 

Are special classes accomplishing results 
commensurate with their cost? 

In what grade should a certain subject, e. g., 
technical grammar or formal arithmetic, 
be begun ? 

A careful study of the relative time allot- 
ment of different subjects. 

The relative cost of different high school 
subjects. 

How to relate manual training and domes- 
tic science courses to practical life. 

The list might be lengthened indefinitely; the 
order of choice is determined by the pressing 
need of the locality. Once the study has been 
made and the educational policy put into prac- 
tice, the results must be tested before the report 
is ready for the public. People are not inter- 
ested in the condition discovered plus a scheme 
for remedying it, any more than America would 
huve been interested in hearing Perry say: “We 
“an see the enemy in some ships which we think 
we can take if we do thus and so.” The words 
which have come ringing down thru the years 
are words of accomplishment: “We have met 
the enemy and they are ours; two ships, two 
brigs, one schooner, and one sloop.” 

The superintendent must be able to show, for 
instance, that in the five-year period from 1915 
to 1920 the percentage of students leaving school 
has steadily diminished and to point out, not 
as a matter of his own opinion but from definite 
statistics, the reason for the improvement. 
Achievement, not intangible 
itself to the taxpayers an 
in future measures. 


theory, approves 
| wins their confidence 


Statistics Control}: 
The statistical section o 
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considered with especial cai ‘ause, to be of 
permanent value, practically ne tables 
niust be continued from year t nd to 
know what will be desired ten, o 


years hence requires foresight. 














































































































PROF. M. B. HILLEGAS, 
State Superintendent-elect of Vermont. 


(See page 68). 


Certain broad lines suggest themselves as de- 
sirable. With regard to school buildings it is 
well to have the history of each, comprising the 
date of erection, material, number of rooms, 
number of sittings, method of heating and venti- 
lation, cost of construction, cost of furnishings 
and equipment, additions, cost and size of school 
lot, space available for playground, insurance, 
and any other details necessitated by the condi- 
tions of the community. Changes are constantly 
being made in buildings and grounds and unless 
these facts are grouped in tabular form it is 
often difficult to go back twenty or thirty years 
for needed information when the questions of 
new buildings or of comparative expenditure in 
different sections of the community are under 
discussion. Such a table, kept up-to-date with 
little expenditure of effort, gives at a glance 
the present condition of the school plant. Ac- 
ecmpanying it should be the annual table relat- 
ing to the expense of maintaining each build- 
ing, and containing such items as fuel, light 
and power, repairs, salaries of janitors and other 
employes, janitors’ supplies, ete. Still a third 
set of necessary financial statistics, but this time 
pertaining more strictly to the educational side, 
consists of the comparative cost for each school 
of such items as teachers’ salaries, textbooks, 
school supplies, recreation expenses, and kindred 
matters. Nothing is to be gained by printing 
a detailed list of running expenses for each 
building, descending to such minutiae as “iron 
rings for swings,” or “letters on sweaters”; and 
on the larger side of finance the president of the 
board has probably included in his report such 
features as a general comparison of budgets and 
a comparison of the actual expenses of one year 
with that preceding it. 
tioned 


The three tables men- 
above if continued in the same form 
from year to year provide a nucleus of informa- 
tion from which the solution of many of the 
financial questions arising from time to time 
can be worked out with comparative ease. 


Some Purposeless Statistics. 

A table giving the annual enrollment in each 
school for a ten or fifteen year period, and an- 
other furnishing the facts about average daily 
attendance, per cent of attendance, number of 
teachers and annual appropriation for schools 
are extremely useful. Questions of per capita 
cost of instruction, desirability of discontinuing 
or enlarging a building in some section of the 
community, installing new equipment in one 
or another school, adding to playground space, 
ind, in fact, almost all of the problems occur- 


ring in the administration of a school system go 
back to these fundamental facts. 

It is easy to multiply statistics, particularly 
in the present age when with some “children of 
a larger growth” the collection of statistics 
seems merely to have replaced the birds’ eggs 
and postage stamps of their boyhood and acqui- 
sition is never lifted to the next step higher— 
assimilation and incorporation into a definite 
resultant policy. “Do not print statistics unless 
they mean something” and “what shall we really 
need to refer to in years to come?” are two 
points to be kept in mind. They will eliminate 
a large amount of purposeless accumulation of 
figures and lend clarity to those finally pub- 
lished. These latter should epitomize four 
things: the history of the schools and the school 
plant, the growth, comparative cost, and the 
present condition. These are the chief facts 
the public needs to have in tabular form for its 
intelligent understanding of conditions. That 
many other statistics go to make up the efficient 
administration of a school system goes without 
saying. Some should be on file at the superin- 
tendent’s office, some in the offices of the dif- 
ferent buildings, where they are available if the 
superintendent is making a special study which 
calls for them, but of all the objectless, fruit- 
less work conceivable the old-time scheme of 
ecpying long lists of names and figures and fil- 
ing the same facts in three or four different 
places is the worst. If a child’s historical card 
is kept up-to-date it is seldom necessary to refer 
to long promotion lists; yet some communities 
still retain the custom of writing every child’s 
name three times in order to keep one list in the 
schoolroom, one in the principal’s office, and one 
at the superintendent’s office, besides printing 
th: names in the annual report. Hours of time 
and energy wasted while the educational world 
is full of real things crying out to be done! 

Statistics are servants. There is always dan- 
ger lest they become masters. 

Using Illustrations. 

A few good pictures lend interest to the re 
pert, but an opportunity is lost unless they are 
chosen with the object of driving home a point 
and unless they diverge from the conventional 
type of illustration. Reproducing the exterior 
ot school buildings, except in the case of one 
just erected, serves no particular purpose: any- 
one who desires can see the buildings themselves. 
A cut of a class of children with hoes or rakes 
in their hands bending over plots of ground con- 
veys no particular information concerning school 
gardens. Far more to the point is a picture of 
an eager lad or a group of happy children each 
clasping his own basketful of first rate vege- 
tables, the tangible result of the effort expended. 
If a new playground has been added to a school 
in some congested district, the need and the 
beneficence of the measure can be shown pictor- 
ially by a print of some of the wretched homes 
or of the types of children whose welfare was 
the object. A picture of the old laboratory 
equipment for domestic science side by side with 
a new unit kitchen shows better than pages of 
argument the value of the change. Instances 
might be multiplied: the main point is that 
illustrations, in moderation, offer an opportunity 
too good to be passed over carelessly. 

Perhaps that word “opportunity” will serve for 
the thought underlying this whole article; the 
thought that the annual school report is not a 
tiresome conventionality to be complied with 
more or less perfunctorily, but a chance for the 
superintendent to formulate and clarify his own 
ideals and plans and to stimulate the commun- 
ity with and for whom .-he works, to intelligent, 
interested co-operation in the measures he and 
the board of education are trying to make an 
effective part of the school system. 
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some Defects of Public School Administration 


Ernest W. Robinson, Supt. Webster-Dudley School Union, Webster, Mass. 


Board Meetings. 

There are three elements entering into proper 
school board meetings, regularity, business-like 
form, and spirit, the operation and combination 
of all three being the essential guaranties of 
successful and profitable meetings. Not all com- 
mittees are equally keen to recognize the value 
of regularity or the dangers that may be caused 
by irregularity of school board meetings. In 
some of the smaller communities where school 
matters proceed smoothly as a rule for long 
periods without change, regular meetings of the 
board are apt to be considered a superfluity on 
the part of some of the members who feel that 
their time is more important to themselves than 
to be given to a meeting where there may be 
nothing new or important to be considered. 


This often leads to the doing of business by. 


one or two members at chance times and places, 
in a store, on the sidewalk, or at the assump- 
tion by one member, usually the chairman, that 
he will attend to a given matter, and that every- 
thing therefor will be all right. Every time 
that such a procedure takes place, the full board 
has ceased to properly function. Legal form 
has been superseded by arbitrary convention of 
a part of the board only. It is wrong in prin- 
ciple, it is shiftless in method, and sooner or 
later when persisted in, will invite serious con- 
sequences to the board, and may be the cause of 
expensive blunders in management. No records 
are kept of such poorly conducted transactions, 
therefore it is unfair to other members and the 
superintendent of schools, who usually wishes 
to know al!l the factors that have entered into 
any decision of importance that has been ar- 
rived at in this al fresco manner. The knowl- 
edge of facts, the soundness of the reasoning, 
the attitude taken on any question, even tho it 
seem a relatively unimportant one, are import- 
ant for the obtaining of a correct interpretation 
by the superintendent, of the given action, and 
its value as a measure of official policy. The 
one-man board easily arises out of this tendency 
te shift, (shall we say shirk) responsibility, on 
tke part of some members, or to assume responsi- 
bility by one member. 

Some years ago a superintendent served a 
board which had centered in its secretary, one 
of its members, practically all responsibility for 
the knowledge of details of school management. 
One or two meetings only were held each year. 
In a measure it was simple and easy for the 
superintendent to do business with this one 
man, but he felt uneasy, nevertheless, because 
the responsibility of management was not prop- 
erly distributed thruout the board. 

A certain shrewd schemer in the community, 
learning in some way of this Arcadian sim- 
plicity of business procedure, went to work 
quietly while the board dozed on peacefully, and 
succeeded in getting himself elected to the board 
on the issue of better business management for 
the schools. The new member insisted at once 
on the establishment of regular board meetings, 
a thing which was done, tho grudgingly. Thru- 
out the year the newcomer continually asked for 
records of previous official transactions, but 
eculd get no satisfactory replies simply because 
no records had been kept! 

Again going to work quietly in the commun- 


ity, he found a pal of similar type and stripe, 
and together they began a successful campaign 
for a change of the school board make-up, using 


the fact alone that there were no public records 
ol hool transactions other than financial 
vouchers, for a period of several years. That 
this seemed a grave charge, as it was, to the 
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community, was made plain by the fact that a 
board originally composed of the best moral 
types in the community was totally altered at 
the polls by the election of men immeasurably 
inferior in everything but an apparent capacity 
for business form. The knowledge of these new 
men was more apparent than real, however, and 
they speedily went the way of their predecessors, 
because they were actually inefficient as well as 
fundamentally dishonest. One point to note is 
that communities will insist with force on the 
necessity of representative participation of all 
members of boards whose members are chosen 
expressly to represent the people at large in an 
important department of civic life. Another 
point to observe is the neglect of form resulting 
in concentration of power in a minority repre- 
sentation of any deliberative body. A valuable 
historical continuify is thus destroyed; trans- 
actions which might have, as precedents, been of 
aid to later boards, if they had been recorded, 
are rendered valueless in a short time, and may 
kecome dangerous and of suspicious import to 
trouble-seekers, because no record of them has 
been made. 

We may safely assume then, that the safest, 
wisest, and most honest way for any school board 
to conduct the community’s school affairs is to 
have regular and formal meetings where all the 
proper school officials will have the opportunity 
to learn from the common body all that may be 
hnown on the different matters discussed. The 
term honest has been used because no other 
word fits so closely the act of accepting a repre- 
sentative office, no matter how small it may 
seem, and living up to the meaning of the term 
representative by being present at regular, 
stated times to hear, speak, and help to decide 
all matters coming before the meeting in proper 
form. This is the way and the only way to do 
the community’s business honestly. 

The second element of successful board meet- 
ings is the exercise of proper form in the con- 
ducting of all the business presented for delib- 
erc.tion and decision. In many committees some 
ef whose members have served a comparatively 
long time, and therefore have come to know 
vach other pretty closely, there often develops 
an offhand cameraderie of personal relations 
which is too apt to pervade official relations 
and result in a spirit of “what’s the constitution 
between friends?” It is not necessary to point 
out the essential incompatibility of too jovial 
personal relations, and official relations which 
ure wisely maintained with certain reserves upon 
which there is a base of self-support when de- 
cided and perfectly proper differences of opin- 
ion arise concerning given actions or policies. 
The fullness of friendship or the precision of 
oflicial responsibility, one or the other is apt 
to lose its fine contour if the attempt is made 
tc commingle their outward forms of expres- 
sion. This does not imply that perfectly courte- 
ous relations may not be maintained between 
school officials while acting together on official 
business, for on the other hand, perfect courtesy 
is so broadly based as to be able easily to in- 
clude friendly and official relations in their 
operation, as well as to tolerate unfriendly rela- 
tions and insist on the exactitudes of business 
relations and responsibilities. There is charm 
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and safety in the exercise of courtesy in busi- 
ness relations; there is apt to be danger as well 
as disagreeable disappointment arise from the 
“hail fellow well met” spirit operating amongst 
officials with such serious questions to deliberate 
upon as the determination of important educa- 
tional policies, and the wise and economical 


expenditures of often large sums of public 
money. 


A regular form of procedure is therefore the 
wisest and most satisfactory medium of official 
action both for the closest of friends and the 
most widely estranged foes. But its chief value 
lies in its force as a sound business device. 
Business form should begin automatically as 
soon as incoming members have been sworn into 
office by the proper town or city authority, and 
present themselves at the first meeting of re- 
organization. This meeting is usually more 
formal than later ones, but it should not con- 
tain any elements that are not permanent, ex- 
cept mere newness of acquaintance. Every later 
meeting should be as exact in its form as this 
first one. Hiappy-go-lucky methods are pleas- 
anter, and stiffer ones more irksome perhaps, 
but the latter are the safer and more represen- 
tative of the people’s interests. The following 
form of business procedure is a very common 
one, and if some such form is adhered to con- 
sistently, votes taken on all actions requiring 
them, and these votes carefully recorded by the 
secretary of the board, two important ends are 
gained, one the exercise of real representative 
action with the equal sharing of knowledge 
gained and responsibilities assumed, and the 
maintenance of official records for future refer- 
ence and help to later boards. 


Suggested Order of Board Meeting. 
1. Meeting called to order by chairman. 
9 


2. Reading of minutes of previous meet- 
ing, with correction, approval or rejection. 


3. Bills received, examined and acted upon. 
4. Unfinished business. 

5. Communications read. 

6. Reports of sub-committees, with action. 
7. Reports of special committees. 


8. Reports and recommendations of the 
superintendent, with action thereon. 

9. New business. 

10. Adjournment by motion. 


With strict adherence to some such form of 
procedure for board meetings, there is also laid 
a good foundation for stable business relations 
between the board and the superintendent of 
schools, the latter’s reports presented at specific 
times enabling the former to gain an adequate 
ecnception of the superintendent’s duties and 
responsibilities. The superintendent functions 
tc an important degree in official meetings. 


The third element of successful board meet- 
ings is the spirit maintained, particularly in the 
attitude of the board as laymen, coming in con- 
tact with the professional educator, the school 
superintendent, when he presents his reports or 
makes specific recommendations. By every 
canon of courtesy and official good-breeding the 
school board should give most careful attention 
to the official utterances of their chief executive 
officer. Whether his suggestions are wise or 
unwise, practicable or infeasible, the man and 
hie office are deserving of personal and official 
courtesy. Disagreement with a given line of 
reasoning presented by him, decisions against 
the granting of certain recommendations asked 
by him, reversals of his policies in some cases, 
all these may have to be done by any board to 
their executive, yet they are easily and correctly 
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done in countless instances where the acting 
officials have sensed the value and necessity of 
courteous form as almost as “Categorical im- 
perative” to adapt Kant’s classic phrase, in the 
conduct of their mutual official relations. Cour- 
teous co-operation is more than a phrase, it is 
a fine “modus operandi.” 

The obligations of the superintendent in the 
matter of the part he should properly play in 
the formal board meeting, are as distinct and 
mandatory upon him as upon the members of 
the board. Courtesy, tact, patience, and thoro 
preparedness in general as wel! as specific phases 
of education, are the qualities of personal and 
professional fitness which he must expect in- 
variably to exercise at formal board meetings. 
A professional worker in whatever field of 
action, taking general orders, and sometimes 
technical directions from a lay governing board, 
is going to run into many an apparent impasse, 
te extricate himself from which without loss of 
professional standing or personal humiliation, 
or the giving of offense to well-meaning but 
ill-informed directors, is going to test his moral 
stamina and courage to a severe degree. 

From the discussion up to this point it is clear 
that if regular board meetings are held, if these 
meetings are conducted systematically with 
proper form, and pervaded with the spirit of 
mutual fair play and deliberative balancing and 
judicial weighing of all problems coming rightly 
within the scope of school administrative func- 
tions and powers of a given board, a good be- 
ginning has been made for all school opera- 
deriving their original impulse in the 
school committee decisions, to be properly con- 


tions 


ceived and correctly carried into execution by 
the suitable executive agencies of the school 
system. 

But there are other menaces to the successful 
business management of the schools, even when 
ali the machinery of government seems to be in 
fit working order, and these are ignorance and 
confusion of function, with consequent abuse 
and duplication of function at times, by both 
beards and superintendent. Naturally these con- 
ditions would be more apt to obtain with boards 
rather than latter 
huve practically only such independent power of 


superintendents, since the 


action as may be granted them by their govern- 
ing boards, in whom is invested statute author- 
ity of the most comprehensive scope. 

Yet there are many instances of superintend- 
ents losing their official perspectives and abus- 
ing their functions in a very questionable fash- 
The plea of ignorance of their true func- 
the school board 


ion. 
tions as the direct agents of 
cannot properly be allowed them, as they are 
supposed to be professional educators, and if 
this term means anything it should mean a very 
thoro perception of the official niceties and dis- 
obtaining between the 


tinetions of authority 


legislative and executive branches of school ad- 


ministration. Inexperience rather than low 
motive will often account for confusion and 
abuse of functions by board members. As Dr. 


Draper said, ™“The vicious men in school boards 
are very few in number; there are hardly enough 
of them to be in the reckoning. There are a 
good many ambitious men who come into school 
boards with thoughts of saying something and 
doing something. Betimes they say something 


or do something that ploughs into educational 


theory and practice or stirs up settled condi- 
ions. But that educational theory which ean- 
t stand the rub ought to be stirred up, and 
there are a great many settled educational situa- 
tion ich need abrasion by vigorous men.” 
But le superintendents’ functional mis- 
takes 1 e relatively fewer than those of 
beards, tl ire much more conspicuous and 
apt to end disastrously for the system as 


Andrew 8. Dr erican Education, Page 125 


School Board Journal 


for themselves. Certain instances in 
point may be mentioned at this time. 


well as 


One capable superintendent became interested 
in the idea of developing in the schools in his 
care the teaching of sex hygiene. He put the 
recommendation before his board. After care- 
ful deliberation they decided that it was then 
izupracticable as a school policy, and so in- 
formed him. Nothing daunted, the superintend- 
ent sent out to the parents of all the local high 
school pupils, a circular letter urging them to 
take definite action individually and collectively 
toward securing instruction in the matter. Al- 
most immediately the school board was flooded 
with angry letters of protest from indignant 
parents. In reply to formal questioning by the 
board, the superintendent stated that he had 
been very careful not to write the letters as a 
school official, but as a private citizen acting 
within his 
hygienic, civic propaganda. 


rights in the development of a 
The board pointed 
out to him, in return, that no public official so 
intimately and vitally connected with the com- 
munity as a school superintendent could ever 
effectively detach himself from his official role 
and influence in the community as an edueator, 
relation to that com- 
munity, particularly in such a matter as he had 
concerned himse'f with, which was essentially 


and exercise a separate 


an educational question, even tho it was not 
The 
His error of judgment 
lay in his failure to understand the limitations 


oftered in the organized school curriculum. 
superintendent resigned. 


ot his position as an independent community 
force, and his imperfect conception of his fune- 
tion of direct responsibility as an educator, par- 
ticularly regarding the educational means to be 
employed, to his governing board, the school 
committee. His indirect responsibility to the 
community did not him to institute 
direct educational methods among its citizens, 
and in view of his board’s official rejection of 


entitle 


his official action in the premises, it would seem 
that he showed poor taste as well as bad judg- 
nient in the affair. 


In another instance a superintendent whose 


paramount interest in education seemed to be 


the: exercising of minute and rigid material 


economies, stated in his annual report to the 


‘ 


committee, that “on account of silly legislation 
by the state, it would be necessary to continue 
the absurd and wasteful practice of displaying 
the national flag on the various school flagstaffs. 
This practice was absurd because it defeated 
the end of such display of the emblem, namely, 
cumulative respect for its symbolism, and be- 
sides was wantonly wasteful because it meant 
the annua! expenditure of a comparatively large 
amount of money for a useless purpose.” 

The report was accepted and printed as a part 
ot the entire school report, and presented to the 
The result was an 
instant explosion in the community. 


citizens by the school board. 
Various 
military organizations took decided umbrage at 
this “wanton insult to Old Glory,” as the black 
headlines of numerous county, state, and even 
The 
superintendent who had always been noted for 
his careful tried to 
reply thru his local press to the storm of protest 
which his had 
range of newspaper readers. 


extra-state papers termed it in substance. 


administrative measures, 
wide 
He stated that by 
psychological tests it had been repeatedly shown 


statements aroused in a 


that repetition of certain types of e'ementary 
intellectual acts finally reduced the intellectual 
contents of these acts to almost nothing of the 
original motivating purpose. Therefore in es- 


to submit our national emblem to such 


sence, 
empty eye-service was in itself an insult to the 
fi; ao! 
Lae: 


His psychology, while possibly technically 


true, was too delicately academic to withstand 


the overbearing mass-psychology of the people 
at large as well as the citizens at home, and 
altho the school board was legally responsible 
for the report both in form and content, the 
superintendent had destroyed his own usefulness 
for that particular community and was obliged 
to resign his position. To the student of group- 
psychology there are many extremely interest- 
ing lines of inquiry that could be followed up 
in the study of the various re-actions made by 
organized and incidental community groups in 
the particular town, as well as in the many 
other places where considerable feeling was 
shown. But even tho much of the feeling 
and vehemently expressed in “the 
people’s forum,” the daily press, might be sus- 
pected as belonging to the “emotional self-hyp- 
nosis” type, in which calm, critical judgment 
was not a prominent e'ement, yet there was a 
definite error of functional conception made by 
the unfortunate superintendent. Obsessed by 
the idea of searching out 


aroused 


some new economy 
each year, a laudable but not always feasible 
policy, he finally made the mistake of assuming 
that the general public shared his obsession to 
the extent of losing sight of the real essence 
of the national flag, its symbolic and imagina- 
tive force. 

As in the previous instance of a superintend- 
ent’s defective judgment, altho addressing his 
report to his school board directly, yet since the 
report was submitted without change to the com- 
munity at large, it constituted a direct recom- 
mendation to them to save money by not pur- 
chasing any more flags for public display. He 
had failed to distinguish the fact that the com- 
munity interest in the flag was undoubtedly 
more intense than that of the school authorities. 
Statute law had shown the state-wide interest 
of the people in the display of the flag. 

Technically he had the right to make the rec- 
ommendation that he did; the school committee 
had the right to publish the report, whether they 
had read it or not. In both cases a misconcep- 
tion oeeurred of the functions of the community 
in the larger civie rights and interests affecting 
it, to retain for itself as a whole the control of 
was the 
manner of indicating a spirit of patriotism by 
The 


function of wise control of the superintendent’s 


certain civic features, among which 


outward display of a conventional sort. 


publie utterances was neglected by the board, 
either thru laxity or dullness of perception. The 
superintendent’s function in the matter of patri- 
otism is to see that it is taught properly in the 
schools, and observed correctly by such form as 
the law directs; it is not to instruct the school 
committee or community in the essentials of 
real patriotism, nor scold the legislators for their 
“silly” 


ecnfusion of function and lamentably weak com- 


legislation. Here were displayed both 


mon sense. The flag is more than a painted rag. 

Other cases of apparent confusion of function 
and defective judgment on the part of superin- 
tendents might be quoted, altho it could not 
always be distinctly shown that they were wholly 
at fault official] 
board instances 
attitude of one 


because the sanction of the 


had in been ob- 
this 


former. well-known school superintendent seems 


school some 


tained. For reason the 
eminently the fitting one to adopt in many cases 
of apparently poor judgment and bad manage- 
ment on the part of superintendents of schools, 


in the maintenance of their official duties. This . 
writer says :° 
“Most school superintendents have never 


known by experience what a good board of edu- 
cation really is. Very few school superintend- 
ents have known what it is to have a thoroly 
good board for a series of years. For myself, 
I never permit myself (or, when I can prevent 
it, any other school superintendent) to criticize 
a fellow-superintendent for success or failure 


‘W. KE. Chancellor: “Our Schools: 
tion and supervision.” VP. 59, 


their administra 
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until I know with what kind of a board he has 
had to deal. I have known many competent men 
to fail solely because the members of their 
boards were distinctly unfit to perform the 
duties of board membership.” 


This is certainly an evidence of strong fellow- 
feeling as well as an indication of ample knowl- 
edge of many boards’ tendencies to “get out 
from under” when their executive has made an 
error of judgment, even tho they may have thru 
ignorance or indifference officially approved of 
a given measure of policy. 

This leads straight to the general question of 
the school board’s support of the superintendent, 
both moral and official. The inexperienced 
superintendent will wonder at the fact that his 
oficial or “extra-official” support by all his board 
members are not the same. In the board-room 
he may have received unanimous support for a 
In the community he will 
run across trails that indicate, if not cross-pur- 
poses by some of his board, then at least a weak 
and unsatisfactory method of extra-official sup- 
port. 


proposed measure. 


If it is unfair for a board member to state 
what the board will probably do in a given case 
before it is called together, is it not equally 
unwise for one or two board members to give 
personal explanations of full board decisions, 
whereby they represent their own actions favor- 
ably, especially in the event of a given decision 
being locally unpopular? Weakness rather than 
duplicity is more apt to be found at the bottom 
of the doubtful if not at times dangerous extra- 
official support of superintendents and their ad- 
ministrative policies. A wise superintendent 
does not expect to secure with changing boards, 
a constant, high-minded support in and out of 
the committee-room. If he can secure it with a 
fair degree of strength and permanence in the 
beard-room, he may expect to find many warp- 
ings of his support, however, in the community, 
because of the various pulls that social, indus- 
trial, racial, political and sometimes religious 
forces exert upon individual members of the 
These shift- 
ing, evasive, weak-kneed aspects of board mem- 


board outside the committee-room. 


bers’ support in the community are more irri- 
tating than important, but they furnish one 
more point of contact for the development of 
frictional conditions, and the loosening of the 
firm co-operative official bonds and friendly per- 
sonal relations that ought to exist continuously 
between the superintendent and his board. 

Note the position in which the superintend- 
ent found himself eventually in the following 
circumstances.—An important vacancy was to 
be filled: instructed 
by the full board to hunt up experienced teach- 


the superintendent was 


ers at work in other places and select a very few 
for presentation to the board. This he proceeded 
to do. Meanwhile certain members of the board 
urged by close friends agreed to do their best 
for their candidates, altho not one of these can- 
didates possessed the qualifications required by 
the vote of the full board! The superintendent 
when approached by the friends of these unqual- 
ified applicants for the position, told them uni- 
formly of the conditions laid down by board 
vote. At the meeting for election he presented 
the names and qualifications of suitable candi- 
dates, who had had the required experience, and 
also presented the names of those who had had 
n® experience in teaching, observing that he 
had done what the board had asked him to do in 
s ng certain types of experienced teachers, 
and adding that he presented the other names 
ipon the request of the owner’s friends, but that 
he did not expect to offer them as candidates to 


compete with the exact type that the board had 
asked him to present, a thing which he was pre- 
pa 1 to do at once. 


thout further delay the full board took up 
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the work of selecting the proper teacher, with 
advice and counsel of the superintendent. A 
good teacher was chosen, and unanimously 
elected, without a word being mentioned by cer- 
tain members of any of the unqualified appli- 
eants for whom they had privately assured per- 
sonal friends that they would do all they pos- 
sibly could to aid in the matter. Their per- 
sonal friends received the impression in some 
way later, that the superintendent had blocked 
all efforts they had planned to make, and so 
they voted with the majority of the board to 
avoid any unpleasantnesses! Thus the super- 
intendent had wished upon him a new collection 
ot hostiles, by the lack of stamina on the part 
of one or two members of his board, who were, 
curiously enough, as viewed by the instance 
related, on the best and most cordial terms of 
friendship with him! 

What is apt to be the effect of much repeti- 
tion of this type of extra-official back-acting 
support? The inevitable entrance of disappoint- 
ment, distrust, suspicion and dislike eventually 
of the place and the men who employ this dual 
ecde of official and personal support. Friction 
must come into such relations in the end. Lack 
of confidence, lack of interest, loss of ideals, 
these must inescapably beget lessened efficiency 
on the part of the superintendent, or transform 
him from a man with high professional ideals 
to one who gradually becomes a sort of academic 
politician, with too keen a knowledge of prac- 
tical politicians’ tools and methods. 

With his usual bluntness, Chancellor attacks 
this phase of professional metamorphosis. He 
asserts that,® 

Board meetings, committee meetings, confer- 
ences with individual board members, interviews 
with friends of members, and interviews with 
reporters keen to discover his plans and publish 
them abroad, are one and all so many traps for 
the superintendent’s falling. Small wonder that 
he is seldom an educator; that after a dozen 
years of suspicion, he has forgotten too often 
what the true purpose of the school is. 

The superintendent is known to be half the 
politician; and the educators ih the school] serv- 
ice of large cities secretly, sometimes openly, are 
inclined to characterize him as “all politician.” 

The term of the school superintendent is short, 
very short. We are all Napoleons; for each one 
there is a Waterloo. 

Is not here one of the best points at which 
to begin the education of the school board ¢ 

There is one more phase of committee sup- 
port that should be touched upon before taking 
up the treatment of actual school management 
along specific lines, and that is the unsettling 
habit of many members of a school board to 
listen to and invite small criticisms of their 
executive officials, by disappointed, disgruntled 
or actually vicious complainants. Members have 
been known to compare notes with janitors in 
order to form correct (?) views of teachers, 
This pernicious 
and despicable trait is more apt to be the offen- 
sive weakness of the newer members who have 


supervisors, or other officials. 


not yet sensed the desirability and utility of a 
attitude, 
which recognizes the right of any complainant 


dignified, self-respecting, balanced 


to express himself, but also recognizes and 
quietly insists that others shall recognize that 
there are regular methods and channels by which 
ali complaints, wise or otherwise, shall be brought 
before the board as a whole, and not surrepti- 
tiously communicated to one or two members 
separately. 

Discussing the “new member” evil, President 
Stratton D. Brooks of Ok!ahoma University, 
and formerly superintendent of the Boston pub- 
lic schools, in an outspoken manner, says,'° 

“By what special dispensation of divine wis- 
dom the iawyer, the merchant, the doctor or the 


°W. E. Chancellor: “City Schools their direction 
and management.” P. 179 : 
Politics in Public Schools”; 


nal, Feb., ‘14, P. 15 
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drayman, who prior to election has given no 
thought to education other than to talk about 
the good old schools, becomes suddenly endowed 
with educational wisdom, is surely the eighth 
wonder of the world. 

The educational crimes however, committed by 
such members, are so numerous as to demand at 
least a passing word of protest. It would be 
almost a part of wisdom to require that every 
man serve on the school board at least a year 
before he is allowed to vote, in order that he 
may have time to learn that Madam Grundy and 
the grouches are, for the most part, but ignorant 
and vicious tale bearers who have private axes 
to grind.” 


Gilbert’s suggestion that the “first duty of a 
superintendent is to educate his board,” applies 
with special force to that part of the board show- 
ing tendencies to establish a sort of contempti- 
ble secret service with ignorant and _ biased 
agents to operate the petty espionage necessary 
for results. 

Two instances of this type of petty individual 
activity, in one of which the consequences 
threatened to be serious for the accused official, 
will illustrate its possibilities for producing frie- 
tion between the superintendent and certain 
‘types of board members. The chairman of a 
board in a good-sized town invited the school 
superintendent one day to accompany him to 
one of the schoolrooms of a certain building, to 
hunt up evidence against one of the teachers 
who had been accused by a truculent parent of 
brutally beating his boy, a husky lad of 14 years 
or more of age. The superintendent had just 
entered supervisory work and had had no time 
to develop any principles of official attitude to 
fit an occasion of this sort. But as he watched 
the head of the school board hunt in every nook 
and corner of the teacher’s desk and book closets 
for the weapon with which she had punished the 
boy, a moral revulsion first arose in him, and 
this was followed by the sensing of a very simple 
line of action which seemed to only fit one in 
the premises. 

He asked the laboring chairman whether he 
had questioned the teacher in the matter. “Oh 
nv,” was the reply, “that won’t be necessary. I] 
know the man we!l who makes the complaint. 
He is a bar-keeper of good standing, and espe 
cially strong in political circles.” The superin- 
tendent went off on another tack: “Have you on 
record any other case of corporal punishment 
administered by this teacher within a recent 
period?’ “No,” came the answer, “but I’ve 
about made up my mind that the teacher has got 
to go. You should have seen the welts on that 
boy’s body and legs! Don’t you agree with me 
that a teacher who would forget herself to the 
degree necessary to mark up a pupil in such a 
severe manner is no lady, has no self-control, 
and will produce if retained longer in the schools 
a feeling of terrorism amongst her pupils?’ 

The superintendent’s attitude hardened at 
once into a determined feeling that this teacher 
should not go until an examination was made 
by him of the boy in question, the complaining 
parent, and possibly the teacher herself, who in 
this case happened to be one of the sweetest- 
mannered, quietly reserved young ladies in the 
school system, of excellent character and attain- 
ments. He did not answer the chairman’s last 
sweeping question, but asked one of his own in- 
stead. “Don’t you think it would be a wise idea 
for me to visit the parents of this boy and secure 
from him first-hand in their presence a detailed 
story of the alleged abuse? I know this boy for 
a cigaret smoker and pool-room habitue. I cer- 
tainly cannot consent to express an official opin- 
ion nor take any punitive action in this matter 
until several doubtful points are cleared up in 
my mind. If we found an arsenal in this room 
it would not deter me from widening this in- 
quiry.” 

The chairman reluctantly consented to the 
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Not all of the interesting and valuable fea- 
tures of educational meetings are confined to 
the scheduled program. It is sometimes con- 
tended that the hotel lobbies hear as much elo- 
quence as the auditorium platform and that the 
“batting average” for originality, sincerity, and 
valuable discussion is probably higher in the 
lobby than on the platform. Whether or not 
such a contention could be maintained, it is 
undoubtedly true that very many valuable extra- 
official debates take place which are never pub- 
lished in the proceedings of the convention. At 
the Detroit meeting of school superintendents 
so much worth while transpired in the informal 
programs and round-table discussions of the 
hotel lobbies that the association might profit- 
ably have provided a method of preserving for 
posterity the wisdom there disclosed. 

Take for instance the interesting subject of 
the superintendent’s tenure of office. It may be 
laid down as a fundamental proposition that 
nothing is of more importance to the average 
school superintendent than the vital considera- 
tion of preserving his relation to the pay roll. 
It is assumed, of course, that no superintendent 
would be in attendance at such an association 
had he not long since mastered the technical 
business of originally annexing himself to the 
salary list. ‘The fact that no special attention 
is ever given on the official programs to a dis- 
cussion of such sordid considerations proves 
only that the makers of the programs feel dis- 
cussion of this sort to be superfluous. They 
would not minimize its importance. They very 
properly take the position that all those in 
attendance have long since developed in their 
lower nerve centers all of those devices, methods 
and campaign peculiarities incidental to secur- 
ing a position. Their practice is supposed to 
have become automatic. Whether or not these 
makers of programs have fallen into the peda- 
gcgic error of making an assumption contrary 
to fact, is beside the issue. The point I wish 
to make is that nothing, absolutely nothing, 
is of more vital consuming interest to the aver- 
age superintendent of schools than the tremen- 
dvusly important question of whether he will be 
retained in his present position for the coming 
year. He knows from statistics, observation and 
experience that he is in the most hazardous 
occupation known to insurance actuaries. Deep 
sea diving and structural steel work have noth- 
ing on the business of school superintending. 
Lloyds will insure the English clerk against 
rain on his week end vacation, but no gambling 
hcuse would be sufficiently reckless to bet on 
the chances of re-election for school superin- 
tendents three years or even two years ahead. 
Probably a 75 per cent premium wou!d be 
charged for taking a chance on an election a 
year ahead and then only if gilt edged refer- 
ences were given and an additional bonus 


offered. Year by year the committee on necrol- 
ogy drafts fitting resolutions for the respectable 
few wh 1 to the great beyond. This 


is doubtl 
can last long enough 


theory that any man who 
in the business of school 


superintendence so that death overtakes him is 
entitled to all the consideration which the asso- 
ciation can confer. In any event the labors of 
the committee on necrology are almost nominal 
for it is only at rare intervals that a school 
superintendent actwally dies in office. No com- 
mittee whatever is appointed to inquire after 
those who remain in the world, but not in the 
profession. No program is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the reasons for their absence. Every 
yearly meeting finds missing scores of valuable 
men who are still interested in the terrestrial 
scheme but no longer in school superintendence. 
Knowing all this, I repeat that nothing could 
be of more interest to superintendents than a 
discussion of how to retain their positions for 
another year. 

As usual the official program at Detroit 
omitted all mention of the subject. Of course 
the program for the national meeting of school 
superintendents is usually monopolized by men 
who either have never been superintendents or 
who have long since reformed and been paroled 
on good behavior. This may account in part for 
their failure to give the question of tenure in 
office its rightful consideration. Be that as it 
may, the official program lamentably failed to 
consider the question. Not so with the un- 
ofiicial, extra constitutional discussions in the 
hotel lobbies. Many illuminating truths were 
there disclosed. 

To illustrate, at 11:00 p. m. in the Hotel 
Statler, four school superintendents of estab- 
lished reputations conducted a round table on 
the question, to which every member of the pro- 
fession and all school board members should 
have been invited. It differed somewhat from 
the chaste and reverent efforts at the Arcadia. 
The men taking part were delightfully informal. 
They had apparently no fear of misquotation 
in the morning papers. Their sincerity was ob- 
vious. As one of the pedagogical authorities, 
whose name I am ashamed to have forgotten, 
would have put it, “Their souls were unbuttoned 
and the truth emerged.” 

Said one, “Are you going to remain in ———— 
next year?” 

“No, I’m out,” replied the one addressed. 
“The floral tributes are now being prepared.” 

“My case exactly,” said the first, “in fact, 
I am expected to find a job while I’m at this 
meeting. When I go back home I am supposed 
to resign. JI haven’t anything yet. Probably 
I shall be forced to discover the necessity of 
taking advanced educational work at Columbia.” 

The third man volunteered the information 
that at the last election of his board of educa- 
tion, the balance of power which had for the 
past several years enabled him to retain an 
eyelid hold on his position, had been disturbed. 
The odd man was now against him. The peti- 
tions for his retention were being circulated 
but the obituaries were even then under way. 
He considered himself lucky that the board did 
not require him to prepare his official death 
notice, all of their other official communications 
having been prepared by him for several years. 
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Why Superintendents Lose 
Their Jobs 


By a Veteran Fighter in the Field of American 


The fourth man drew from an inside pocket 
a small morocco bound note book. “Gentle- 
men,” said he, “your conversation is full of in- 
fcrmation. I have in this little book the rea- 
sons, compiled at some expense of trouble and 
correspondence, for the enforced resignation of 
school superintendents in my state for the past 
ten years. While sympathizing with your sev- 
eral misfortunes, I have the strong interest of 
a professional collector in your experiences. 
With your permission I shall record the details 
of your official executions in my directory of 
the professionally defunct.” 

Nothing ever assailed me with such violent 
tenacity as my curiosity to see the contents of 
that moroceo-bound book. The thought imme- 
diately entered my mind that here was an object 
of educational interest compared to which the 
rcof-garden exhibit of door knobs, burlap and 
plumbing would be insignificant. I knew this 
man possessed information of consuming in- 
terest to the thronging thousands in attendance 
at the convention. If only I could induce him 
to rise and speak in one of the round-table free- 
fcr-alls, I should make Abou Ben Adam hump- 
backed with envy. But no. He was modest 
like all schoolmen. His retiring disposition 
would not permit him to thus thrust himself 
forward. His information had been gathered, 
he said, for the sole purpose of informing him- 
self as to the rocks, shoals and reefs upon which 
one in his business might wreck his professional 
career. It was a sort of coast survey for school 
superintendents which he admitted had thus far 
failed to be of any real service to others by 
reason of his excessive modesty. 

It was represented to him that if only this 
tabulation of vital statistics for the superintend- 
ents of his state could be published, a great 
contribution would thereby be made to the sum 
total of human knowledge and a great good con- 
ferred. The possession of this scientifically 
classified information would bear the same rela- 
tion to the business of superintending schools 
which the tabulation of statistics on the mor- 
tality of various diseases bears to mankind in 
general. That is to say, one could tell which 
complaint is most likely to lay him low. There 
is vast comfort and satisfaction in possessing 
this knowledge. Mankind could do little else 
than be eternally grateful. 

At last the owner of the morocco book con- 
sented to disclose the results of his ten years 
of investigations. He permitted me to write 
this article for the ScHoo, Boarp Journau. If, 
when these results have been read, digested and 
assimilated, this man is not voted a place in the 
educational hall of fame alongside of Pesta- 
lozzi, then the ingratitude of republics will once 
again have been demonstrated. 

There were a hundred entries in the book. 
The data in regard to each case was obtained 
from both official and unofficial sources. The 
more trivial of the reasons assigned and recorded 
for the dismissal of the various superintendents 
were usually secured in personal conversations 
with citizens or board members from the town 
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affected, altho in several instances the informa- 
tion was derived from newspaper reports. The 
fcllowing is fairly representative of the news- 
paper clippings contained in the book. The 
names are changed; otherwise it is quoted ver- 
batim: 


From the “Waupoos Tomahawk and Battle 
Cry of Freedom”: “The long expected move of 
the anti-Jones members of the school board took 
place Monday evening when Trustee McSwash 
moved that Superintendent Jones be requested 
to tender his resignation at the next meeting 
of the school board—such resignation to take 
effect at the close of the school year. The motion 
was supported by Trustee McGoosh and carried 
when a third member voted with the maker and 
seconder of the motion. Treasurer McSwash 
expressed the opinion that the superintendent 
had exceeded his functions in collecting the 
foreign and extra tuition. He said that he, the 
treasurer, was bonded to take charge of the dis- 
trict’s funds and that he felt that he should 
collect the tuition fees. He stated that his 
ofice was in his home. The board criticized 
Superintendent Jones for the paying of small 
items, such as express charges, cartage, ete., in 
cash and then bringing in a statement of the 
same for O. K. at the next meeting. It was 
moved and passed that the Secretary be in- 
structed to draw all orders and present the same 
to the President for his counter-signature and 
that no orders be drawn on any fund unless the 
bills therefor shall have been O. K.’d by the 
finance committee.” 

The only causes assigned for the dismissal of 
this particular superintendent were that he col- 
lected the tuition and paid the express charges 
without a warrant from the officers of the board. 
Among the other reasons alleged for the dis- 
charge or enforced resignation of superintend- 
ents were entries of this sort: 

He smoked; he couldn’t make a speech; he 
talked too much; he was unmarried; he was 
married to the wrong kind of a woman; he was 
too active for local option; he was not active 
enough; he was too old; he was too much of a 
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“mixer”; he was too much occupied with his 
own affairs; he was too much interested in 
church work; he was not enough interested; 
etc., etc., ad nauseam. It strains one’s credul- 
ity to the bursting point to think that any of 
those considerations would weigh in the selec- 
tion or retention of any other executive than a 
superintendent of schools. 

Five of these victims were sacrificed because 
they refused to hire incompetent local girls; 
Hank’s daughter and Bill’s niece, Hank and 
Bill being taxpayers, you know. Five other men 
seem to have lost out because they did hire 
local girls. In their cases, Hank and Bill were 
taken care of but Lafe and Buck were not. The 
number of jobs was limited and favoritism was 
alleged. The effect on the school does not appear 
to have attracted attention. Four superintend- 
ents became eligible for a martyr’s crown be- 
cause they disciplined a group of students whose 
parents had influence and used it. One man 
was accused among other things of maintaining 
too severe a discipline. No one was dismissed 
for possessing a disorderly school. Two men 
could not get along with their teachers. The 
districts for whom these men labored apparently 
felt that the paramount consideration was for 
the superintendent to please the teachers, not 
for the teachers to please the superintendent. 

One school executive lost his head because he 
believed in medical inspection. A woman was 
elected to the board who belonged to the cult 
which insists that there are no such things as 
eyes, lungs and teeth. She insisted that there 
was no object in examining alleged children for 
hypothetical disorders. The superintendent was 
made the scapegoat in the controversy. 

Two superintendents were suspected of im- 
moral relations with their teachers. In one case 
the janitor saw the superintendent and teacher 
together in the office as late as five in the after- 
noon. True, the janitor was known to be ag- 
grieved at the superintendent because the super- 
intendent had required the janitor to keep the 
building clean. Also, everyone admitted that it 
was gross fiattery to suspect the woman in ques- 
tion. But the breath of suspicion was sufficient. 
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Mrs. Caesar was no worse off than the super- 
intendent of a school system anywhere in the 
United States. In the other case an aggrieved 
parent popularly known as the human vinegar 
eruet, secured affidavits alleging misconduct on 
the part of the superimtendent fourteen years 
previous. Very few people believed the affi- 
davits. The superintendent had lived in their 
midst for fourteen years. But his usefulness was 
destroyed. 

Two men lost out because they belonged to the 
wrong church and one because he didn’t belong 
to any. Another superintendent was alleged to 
have taken too active an interest in politics. 
Five men lost out because they wanted to do 
things too quickly. Six men lost out because 
in the language of the board members quoted, 
“They wanted to run things.” 

Nobody was dismissed for being a grand- 
stander. No superintendent was dismissed for 
boosting a score of school activities likely to 
attract public attention when all of his time 
should have been used in directing the business 
for which the school was organized. Failure to 
know anything about grade work was not fatal. 
It had about the same status as house maid’s 
knee would have in a tabulation of mortality 
statistics. Only two men were frankly alleged 
to be incompetent. 

It may be fair to assume that some of the 
98 were incompetent who were dismissed for 
other assigned causes, but the four superin- 
tendents conferring in the Statler lobby took 
the position that as long as the status of 
school superintendents remains that of a cross 
between an office boy and a door mat, it will be 
equally fair to assume that competency has 
nothing whatever to do with a superintendent’s 
tenure of office. They agreed that the data in 
the little morocco bound book should convince 
even a wayfaring man that the safest course for 
a superintendent is to do nothing and to be as 
eclorless as possible. Even then of course he 
will eventually be found out and fired, but his 
official demise is less certain and longer delayed 
than that of the man of positive personality who 
stands for genuine educational efficiency. 


General School Administration---The School Board 


G. D. Lizer, Secretary, School Board, Virginia, Minn. 


It is only in very recent years that the School 
Board as a civic body has come into its own. 
With greater public interest has come a greater 
demand for business methods in school admin- 
istration. This demand has been met in most 
of the large districts by the appointment of a 
It is the func- 
tion of this office to place the business adminis- 
tration of the schools on a sound business basis 
and devise ways and means of operating schools 
to the best advantage from an economic view- 
point. 


business manager or auditor. 


This does not necessarily mean operat- 
ing at the least expense but securing the best 
results from the money expended. 

with the better business 
methods has come a very earnest desire on the 


Along desire for 
part of the school boards to improve their meth- 
ods of conducting meetings and otherwise car- 
ing for the needs of the schools. 
The efficiency of a school board as a whole, is 
rgely measured by the efficiency of the Chair- 
man and Clerk. 

‘he Chairman should be well versed in par- 


] 


mentary procedure, prompt in putting ques- 
and firm in holding discussions to the 
in hand. On him will depend whether 
ness is conducted with dispatch or the meet- 
illowed to drift into a random discussion 
irelated and unimportant matters. 


ry tter 


A regular order of business should be adopted 
and strictly adhered to except in cases where 
citizens appear before the Board on matters of 
special import. It is then well to waive the reg- 
ular order of business after the reading of the 
minutes and permit the visitor to address the 
Board. 

As a suggestive order of business we give one 
that has been in use for several years and has 
proven efficient. 

1. Call to Order. 

2. Roll Call. 
38. Reading of Minutes. 
4. Unfinished Business. 
5. Reading of Communications. 
6. Claims and Accounts. 
7. Reports of Standing Committees. 
8. Reports of Special Committees. 
9. Reports of Superintendent. 
10. Reports of Special Departments. 
11. Reports of Clerk. 


12. Miscellaneous Business. 


The burden of the work of the meetings falls 
on the Clerk or Secretary and while there are 
no short cuts to the end of the order of busi- 
ness, there are several ways in which the Clerk 
ean facilitate the transaction of business. 

One is by the use of a simple device made 
from an ordinary A-Z Bellow’s folder. Each 


alternate partition is removed and the resulting 
compartments labelled as follows: 
Minutes. 
Unfinished Business. 
Communications, 
Claims and Accounts. 
Reports of Special Committees. 
Reports of Standing Committees. 
Reports of Superintendent. 
Reports of Special Departments. 
Reports of Clerk. 
Miscellaneous. 


As the various communications, reports, etc., 
are received, they are placed in the proper com- 
partment and at the hour of meeting everything 
is in readiness to be taken up in its turn. Forms 
for the various standard resolutions and motions 
can be prepared in advance and filled in at the 
time of passing. Suggestive forms are shown 
helow and also the manner of placing them in 
the folder so that they will be readily accessible. 


SIMPLE MOTION. 
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Re pe I NE 


BOT a Ai ae es oe ee ieee Ce WERC ce oeepe 
ES ee ee tide h Keser eetnde Ce nenes 

nas pease ee carried 

* ” ” + + * 
RESOLUTION EMPLOYING ONE 
TEACHER. 

Resolution introduced by..............+++e05 

Resotvep: By the Board of Education of the 
Independent School District of..............-. 
Pn rictn she ensns adés who is recommended by 


the Committee on Teachers and Janitors as being 
legally qualified, be and is hereby elected as 
teacher of the Independent School District of 


Re ey eee for the school year of...... 
months for 191..-1.., at the salary of $......... 
per month, and the Chairman and Clerk are 


hereby authorized to enter into a contract with 


CO GRID... cc cccccevescsens This election being 
subject to the terms and conditions of the 
contract mentioned above. 
MRSS a'vin cs tee , supported by.......... , 
that the above resolution be adopted. 
OE ee Pee ae ee ee eee 
ert os cule eid apiaieD ae v4 6 vane 6 
Faah Kees RP rer ree S 
Sars wee ae dew ae be ur 
ae Chairman. 
* * * * : > 
SPECIAL RESOLUTION. 
eo keto 
Reso.tvep: By the Board of Education of the 
Independent School District of................. ; 
ee rae shes cv eeeb aber sed 5 es ene cecenes 
res , eepperted by.......... ; 
that the above resolution be adopted. 
RS ee ee ee eee ae eee ee eee 
Rt ete ie 6 tans 5 4 Ag Orb a. eS SE 
bagaies ats ee eee ae 
FN rE cag sta iss = 
Chairman. 
+ * * * * * 
RESOLUTION ALLOWING CONTRACTS. 
PROMNIMEIOD «IMETORUCEN DV... nc cece cccccecne 
RESOLVED: By the Board of Education of the 
Independent School District of................ ‘ 
i ar Ce | ee eee ee ‘ 
es Ces beds oes eme i Wad bee oe dollars, 
ea eee rr ea eee 


be hereby accepted and the Chairman and Clerk 
of this Board be authorized to enter into a 
written contract with the said................. 


Be Gee WAT ROT EMIS CF ORIG. 6 cic ccc ccc ccceseses 

Bond for the full amount of the contract to be 

rs OL ash week eee se ess 0600 
Re Woks ks vba, oy: i. eee 

that the above resolution be adopted. 

at ASS Coleh eb b.b 9S be DPA KAO oe d 6st ware 


fe Pee eT ee ToT SNe COUT ETT EER ETEE Te 
a Cab ce wa IIs 5.05 an 05 6nd bcd cy, Oe 
aah Ba wos Vine al a a aes ‘ 
Chairman. — 
+” * . ” os * 
RESOLUTION EMPLOYING SEVERAL 
TEACHERS. 


Resolution introduced by 

RESOLVED By the 
Independent School District of 
that the following teachers, who are 
mended by the Committee on 
Janitors as being lcvally 
same are 


qualified, be 
hereby ele d as 


soard of Education of the 
recom- 
Teachers and 
and the 
teachers in the 


Srhool Board Journal 


Independent School District of.............4+- 
SOP CHO BEMNEGL FORT OE oes ccccccess months for 
191..-1.., at the salary set opposite the name 


of each, and the Chairman and Clerk are hereby 
authorized to enter into a written contract with 


each teacher whose name appears on the follow- 
ing list. This election being subject to the 
terms and conditions of the contract mentioned 
above. 


TO. WR ices staan || a Ae ‘ 
that the above resolution be adopted. 
Fe ed pln ald FXO 804 OAR OR eee eee 
DEER oo WRB s cas ck aria eed bee dewe ee Sea 
feekies< ew rr tre err ie 
Clerk. 
Chairman. 
* * ~ Oo * * 


An “Office Tickler” 


in connection with reports of standing commit- 


can be used to advantage 


tees. After a meeting the matters referred to a 
and as the mat- 
ter is reported on by the committee a check 

A blank 
space denotes that action has not yet been re- 
ported. By ealling the : 


committee are noted on a ecard 


date mark is made in the proper space. 


ttention of the Com- 
mittee to the eeciaeel items at each meeting 
any possibility of overlooking important matters 
A samp!e of such a card is shown 
(See cut.) 


is precluded. 
below. 


Matter of improving Lincoln 
School Grounds. 


Matter of securing additional 
grounds for agricultural purposes. 


Repairing ventilating system 
at Garfield School. 








Card for Office Tickler. 


The duties of the 
require no special mention except that he should 
reconcile his books with those of the banks on 
the first of each calendar month. This will 
assist materially in closing the books at the end 
of the year and in making the annual financial 
statements. , 


Treasurer are light and 


a whole must 
In fact 
one hundred percent on the part of 
the Chairman and Clerk will avail nothing if 


The active work of the Board as 
be carried on by means of committees. 
efficiency 


the several committees do not perform the duties 
assigned to them. 
charge of build- 


ings and grounds, one the employment of teach- 


One committee should have 
ers and janitors, another the purchasing of sup- 
plies and a fourth the 
finance. All routine matters not 
lated to the 


divided among them to good advantage. For 


gy 
Teachers and 


handled by the 


Committee, 


well be 


can be referred to the Buildings 


Committee 


assigned to the Finance 


special matters of great importance can best be 


handled by 


the Chairman for this purpose. 


a special committee 


The Committee on Finance 


eral hours before each meeting and audit all 


claims to be presented for 


matters pertaining to 
directly re- 
above named committees can be 


matters relating to transportation can 
Janitors 
matters relating to the school farm 
and Grounds 
+. matters relating to insurance can be 
Committee, ete. Any 


appointed by 
should meet sev- 


payment. After 


claims are approved for payment a resolution 
should be prepared in which the claims are 
listed and this resolution presented when the 
order of claims and accounts comes in the order 
of business. 


A suggestive form is shown below. 


Resolution Introduced by the Finance 
Committee. 


RESOLVED: By the Board of Education of the 


Independent School District of...../.......... 
that the following bills audited by the Finance 
Committee be allowed and that the Clerk be and 


is hereby instructed to draw orders on the 
Treasurer in payment of the same. 
Standard Oil Company, supplies.......... $ 5.46 
Bell Telephone Company, telephone....... 47.47 
Re a TN oad oo oa 65956 6508060 50.25 

SUG. Bicisiceues ¢ BOPPSTIOE OF oe. si cccesa ‘ 
that the above resolution be adopted. 
SS: ha SUSE kW dete eh O4ee ed ck chacae awe 
PS Nek ie Cee REESE Ree oe 

oer ONO s 6686 ar six ey ee 

Clerk. 
Chairman. 
+ * * ef * a 


Matters of purchase should be presented to 


the committee at least two days before the meet- 
ae ; 
ing in order to allow amp!'e time for investiga- 
tion as to needs, method 
A resolution approving the pur- 
chase should be prepared previous to the time of 


most economical 
purchase, ete. 


meeting and presented in the order of business. 
A form that may be used is shown below. 


Resolution Introduced by the Purchasing 


Committee. 
RESOLVED: By the Board of Education of the 
Independent School District No................ 


that the following supplies be purchased and that 
the Clerk be and is hereby authorized to sign 
purchase orders for the same. 


Ginn and Company, 15 
Geography.” 

Henry Holt & Company, 75 copies 
Book in English Composition.” 

Central Scientific Company, 60 copies “Ricker’s 
Specimen Mounts.” 


copies “Commercial 


“New Practice 


PEP, FN 6 isdn tdeics supported by.........., 
that the above resolution be adopted. 
FE EAB 555s Koad 6 EA EE Gay aA deena 
RMS .6.58:5 Sombre hee ba. os 96 48S Gk ee 
pS wis eal ces asia smaste\ aus. Bee 


Chairman. 
* + ~ * * * 

The two above named committees will have 
matters to present at every regular meeting of 
the Board 
they have their recommendations prepared prior 


and it is especially necessary that 


to the hour of meeting. 

Matters referred to the Building and Grounds, 
Finance, and Special Committees will be more 
varied and it is less essential that they 
their reports prepared; but a written report will 
be a great aid to the 
minutes in correct form. 


have 
Clerk in preserving the 


The importance of having a correct record of all 
transactions cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
The minutes should show every action taken no 
matter how seemingly unimportant at the time. 
It is not at all necessary or desirable to record 
in the minutes everything that is said in the 
discussion of a subject, but the final decision 
resulting from such discussion should be stated 
concisely, yet complete enough to be intelligible 
tv any person who might have occasion to refer 
future time. 


to them at some 


We believe that the 
school 
and that better methods along this 
with a great deal of the 
agitation about school board inefficiency. 


greatest weakness of the 
average board is the manner of keeping 
the records 


line would do away 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


One of the peculiarities of unequal develop- 
ment in modern school sanitation is the progress 
made in some directions and the lack of progress 
painfully apparent in others. It would seem to 
one that cool drinking water which has been 
properly filtered and sterilized would indeed be 
one of the first requisites of a truly modern 
school. Still building after building is con- 
structed without carrying the matter beyond the 
point of providing some very nice drinking 
fountains of the latest design, carefully con- 
nected up to the same cold water used to supply 
the lavatories and to flush the water closets. 
Doubtless some of this seeming inconsistency 
is due to the fact that schools are in general 
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use during the cooler months only. Still the 
sessions often extend past the first of July and 
open ear'y in September. 

In most communities drinking water from a 
street main or driven well will be cool to a cer- 
tain extent. In homes and other small build- 
ings, it will be satisfactory. In larger buildings, 
however, the supply must be carried in 
pipes a distance, thru the basement and up 
risers to the second and third stories, the water 
becomes thoroly warmed in transit. It has prac- 
tically the temperature of the building and when 


where 
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lt reaches the 
ably 


fountain outlets, 
insipid, flat taste. 

lhe newer office buildings, department stores 
and 


has a disagree- 


ill new post office buildings of any size rec- 
ognize the necessity of cooled drinking water 
and are providing it. This provision assumes 
a simple character in the post office buildings 


(where greater economies in equipment are prac- 


ticed than the average taxpayer is aware of) 
and grows more complex as the number of out- 
lets e boxes and ice making requirements 
mu , 

The simplest form of water cooling consists 
or the common water cooler tank in which ice is 
melt n the tank to produce the desired lower 
temperature. This is not suitable for school 
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Harold L. Alt, M. E. 
(Part XII—Drinking Water.) 


use because the purity of the water becomes 
dependent on the purity of the ice. It makes 
necessary the objectionable practice of hauling 
ice constantly thru the building to supply each 
and every tank. 

As an improvement over this there is the tank 
which forms merely a receptacle for cracked ice 
and its melted water, together with a pipe coil 
thru which the drinking water passes on its way 
to the faucet. The receiving end of this coil is 
connected to the cold water supply line and the 
discharge end is brought thru the side of the 
tank and connected to the faucet. As the water 
passing thru the pipe coil is never in direct 
contact with the ice, and is cooled only by the 
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transfer of heat from the drinking water to the 
water from the melted ice during its passage 
thru the coil, the temperature of the water re- 
ceived is liable to be much more modified than 
in the case where ice is melted directly in the 
water. 


In such a tank, dirty or impure ice may be 
used with impunity as there is no connection 
between the water in the coil and the water from 
the ice in the tank. The modified temperature 
is, of course, an advantage as water has been 
found to be most desirable for drinking pur- 
peses when about 50° F. This scheme, how- 
ever, is not desirable for schools as there is still 
the necessity of carting ice thru the building, 
while the coil is so small that it does not con- 
tain any reserve supply of cold water for a rush 
demand such as is likely to occur at a recess or 
lunch period. 


If, however, all the drinking fountains are 
placed in the same relative position on each 
floor a small water pipe carried directly down to 
the basement from each group of fountains can 
be connected to a large coil of sufficient storage 
capacity for overload periods to properly meet 
the requirements. 

A tank suitable for this type of installation 
is shown in Fig. 112 where the ice I floats in 
the melted ice water which is kept at a constant 
water line WL by the overflow O. The water to 
be cooled eniters the coil C thru the upper pipe 
S and leaves thru the lower one as indicated by 
the arrows. The coil is contained in a tank 
built of two layers of { in. wood W, with paper 
P between, and has an interior lining L of gal- 
vanized iron or copper. It is set in a drip pan 
DP, which has a drain D, and the water to and 
from the tank is controlled by the two valves V. 
Of course the size of the pipe and the number 
of loops installed determine the storage capacity 
of cold water. After leaving this tank the 
water pipe is run directly up to the drinking 
water fountains. 

This is also the scheme used in the United 
States Post Office Buildings except that the box 
in government buildings is slightly more elab- 
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orate in construction. The government boxes 
are built as shown in the detail, Fig. 113, in 
which A is § by 2 in. beaded and matched lumber 
and B is finely packed granulated cork. C is a 
No. 26 gauge galvanized iron lining which cov- 
ers both the interior of the tank E and the bat- 
tom of the cover D, with soldered joints. The 
cover is hung with iron hinges and is provided 
with a lifting handle. The box is set on a 
yellow pine frame which lifts it 6 in. above the 
floor. It contains about 50 ft. of 3 in. block 
tin pipe which is made continuous and without 
fittings inside the tank. 

To operate all drinking water from a central 
point some form of refrigeration and water cir- 
culation is required. For small installations in 
which simplicity and fool proof mechanism are 
desired, there is a patented machine known as 
the Audiffren-Singrun, which uses sulphur diox- 
ide as its refrigeration agent. This consists of 
a shaft upon which are mounted two sealed 
chambers in which the refrigeration agent is 
compressed and expanded. By operating the 
expansion chamber in the water to be cooled the 
desired refrigerating effect is obtained, and 
there is no possibility of leakage of ammonia 
fumes or other troubles from which larger plants 
sometimes suffer. The machine is sealed in the 
factory and is operated by an electric motor and 
a supply of cooling water. It should be under- 
stood that the heat absorbed by the cooling 
water is approximately the amount of cooling 
effect obtained in the drinking water and that 
the whole process of refrigeration consists sim- 
ply of the transfer of the heat from the drink- 
ing water to the cooling water (which often gets 
quite hot) thru the medium of the refrigeration 
agent used. All power which is consumed is 
consumed by this process of heat transfer. 

Probably three-quarters of the refrigeration 
systems installed are of the ammonia type, that 


is to say, ammonia is used as the refrigerating 











Fig. 116. 


medium. This is the case in the West Phila- 
delphia High School in which a modern refrig- 
eration plant is installed. In this school drink- 
ing fountains are placed in the corridors, in the 
basement, near the pupils’ lunchrooms, in the 
vicinity of the shower bathroom and in the cor- 
ridors of all floors of both wings. The cooling 
plant is placed in the basement and consists of 
al ammonia compressor driven by a 25 H. P. 
motor, a cooling tank 3 ft. by 6 ft. by 12 ft. 


long, an ammonia condenser, an ammonia re- 
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ceiver, an oil separator, and a pump to circu- 
late the water to the fountains and back again. 
A plan of this equipment is shown in Fig. 114, 
which is self-explanatory. 

The cooling tank is of } in. steel set on a 
concrete foundation with two layers of 2 in. 
cork beneath. The tank itself is insulated on 
the sides by cork about 10 in. thick, sheathed 
with two thicknesses of 1 in. pine and four-ply 
tar paper. The coil in the tank in this case 
contains ammonia, the expansion of which pro- 
duces an intense cold, thus cooling the water in 
the tank. The coil is of 2 in. extra heavy am- 
monia pipe and has a capacity of cooling 1,600 
gallons of water from 70 degrees to 40 degrees 
in five hours. 

The process this plant consists of com- 
pressing the ammonia gas to a high pressure in 
the ammonia compressor, the compressor dis- 
charging into the pipe marked “Ammonia Dis- 
charge” on the plan. The ammonia gas which 
is a* a high temperature owing to its compres- 
sion, is then passed thru the oil interceptor from 
which it is carried down to the condenser. The 
condenser consists of double pipes, the inside 
pipes being 1} in. and the outside pipe 2 in. 
in diameter. One pipe contains the ammonia 
and the other pipe cold water obtained from the 
city mains. The cooling of the gas passing thru 
this condenser results in its liquefaction. After 
liquefying, the gas is collected in the receiver. 
The liquid gas is now of ordinary temperature 
but at a very high pressure. From the receiver 
it passes thru the line marked 
T'iank Coils” to the 


“Ammonia to 
“Expansion Valve.” This 
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valve allows the liquid to pass from the high 
pressure of the receiver into the low pressure 
of the cooling coil. This results in the am- 


cooling coil and chilled to the desired tempera- 
ture. The coldest water falls to the bottom of 
the tank from which it is drawn off thru the 
suction pipe to the circulation pump and dis- 
charged into the line supplying the building. 

The drinking water in a system of this kind 
and, in fact, in the previous system where sul- 
phur dioxide is used, must be circulated by a 
circulation pump so as to flow as continuously 
az possible to the various outlets. The outlets 
must be placed as near the circulating main as 
possible to avoid dead water in the pipe between 
the faucet or bubbler and the circulating main, 
and to avoid wastage in drawing this dead water 
off. 

In Fig. 115 we have a typical system of this 
kind installed in a three story school supplying 
eight fountains F and circulating thru the 
piping in the directions indicated by the arrows. 
The return pipe coming back from the system 
is united with the cold water make-up C from 
which the water enters the pump P and is then 
discharged thru the cooling tank T and then 
thru the pipe circuit as shown. RV is a relief 
valve to allow for expansion in case the system 
should be stopped and the water allowed to 
warm up. In the warming process there would 
be a certain amount of expansion that would 
exert great pressure if not properly relieved. 

The fountains shown in Fig. 115 are what is 
known as the pedestal type and may be located 
upon the floor at any convenient point. An- 
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monia vaporizing and absorbing a large amount 
of heat, this heat being taken from the water in 
the cooling tank. The gas in the coil is then 
drawn thru the ammonia suction pipe back into 
the compressor and recompressed ready for a 
second round of the cycle. 

This is the 
drinking water circulation is entirely separate, 


ammonia system from which the 


the only connection between the two being in 
the cooling tank where the expansion coil is im- 
mersed in the drinking water. The warm water 
coming back from the building is carried thru 

back pressure valve BPV, which prevents the 
water from running out of the system into the 
cooling tank. After passing thru the back pres- 
sure valve it enters the cooling tank where the 
water level is maintained by an automatic de- 
vice which supplies make-up water to replace 
that drawn off i In the cooling 
tenk the water is brought into contact with the 


n the building. 
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other very popular type of fountain for school 
work is shown in Fig. 116. This fountain is 
operated by what is known as the pedal control 
ecnsisting of a valve in the floor box which is 
operated by stepping on a ball projecting about 
4 inch above the box. It is obvious that this 
type of fountain can be used only on a vertical 
wall. Both the pedestal and the wall type may 
be operated from the floor or by means of a 
spring valve handle in the side. In cases where 
one fountain is not sufficient to avoid undue ex- 
pense the receptor type is generally used. A 
typical fountain of this type is shown in Fig. 
117. It consists simply of a supply pipe run- 
ning to bubblers which are opened by pressing 
down the hand wheel around the bubbler. The 
water from these outlets is caught in the, re 
ceptor which has a trap to the wall and resem- 
bles a common sink in every respect except the 
faucets. 
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TWO PHASES OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


George Melcher, Director, Kansas City 


lor generations schools have been conducted 
ou opinion. All other forms of business of great 
magnitude, that involve the expenditure of vast 
sums of money and affect the welfare of thou- 
sands of people, are being reduced to a basis of 
fact. The present tendency in the educational 
world is to substitute fact for opinion. Effective 
supervision must be based on fact, not theory 
and opinion. In order to secure the necessary 
facts on which to base wise and efficient super- 
vision, careful and scientific inquiries must be 
made, and definite tests and standards must be 
established and used, in measuring educational 
eficiency. By the application of such tests, we 
may reach facts—facts true and free from per- 
sonal opinion or bias. Should not schools ren- 
der accounts, both financial and educational, as 
trustworthy and systematic as the accounts of 
any other business ? 

Dr. Paul Hanus says that efficient manage- 
ment of a school system depends upon “Habit- 
ual and well organized self-examination within 
the school system including adequate appraisal 
by the staff of the results achieved and well con- 
ducted experiments to confirm or refute educa- 
tional opinion within and without the school 
system.” 

First Phase—Financial. 

The two important phases of research an] 
efficiency in the public schools are the financial 
and the educational: 

From one-sixth to one-third of the current 
maintenance fund in the school system is de- 
voted to other purposes than paying for the per- 
scnal instruction and supervision. 
The expenditure of all this money should be 
supervised by the superintendent. These ex- 
penditures may be under the immediate direc- 


service of 


tion of such officers as the chief engineer or 
superintendent of buildings, the architect, the 
purchasing agent, the chief attendance officer, 
and the secretary of the board of directors. 

The relation of these officers to the depart- 
ment of instruction is clearly set forth by Dr. 
Cubberley in the Oak!and School Survey. He 
says: “It cannot be too clearly understood that 
the chief end for which the schools exist is the 
education of the children, and that all forms of 
organization and all administrative machinery 
exist for the sole purpose of getting teacher and 
children together under the best possible educa- 
tional conditions. To this end the clerical busi- 
ness, purchasing, building, and attendance offi- 
cers all exist for the purpose of aiding the edu- 
cational department to so get teachers and chil- 
dren together. The purchasing and building de- 
partments also exist in part for the purpose of 
deflecting into the work of actual instruction, 
as large a percentage of the funds set apart for 
annual maintenance as is possible. 

“With the one possible exception of the cler- 
ical department, which is largely in the nature 
of a department of record, all other departments 
and sub-departments should be able to prove 
their usefulness by the saving they effect, the 
waste their presence prevents, or the increased 
efficiency of the instruction which their admin- 
istrative oversight ensures. Every overcharge 
detected by the auditor, every do!lar saved in the 
purchase of supplies, every economy effected in 
the erection and repair of buildings, is added 
money for increasing the effectiveness of the 
instruction in the schools. It is for this pur- 
pose that all these departments have been cre- 
ated. and the only excuse for their existence and 

The present paper was read before the Round Table 


tors of Educational Research, Department of Super- 
, Detroit, February 24, 1916. 


continuance lies in their contribution to the sav- 
ing of funds for purposes of actual instruction.” 
Costs and Cost Standards. 

In order that the expenditure in these various 
departments may be wisely made, it is neces- 
sary that standards of cost be established. There 
are so many factors that enter into the deter- 
mining of the cost of any item, that it is not an 
easy matter to establish standards in sehool 
finances. For example: In studying the cost 
of heating school buildings in different school 
systems, or school buildings in the same sys- 
tems, cost may be compared on the basis of the 
cost per pupil, or the cost per thousand cubic 
feet of space to be heated, or the percentage of 
the entire cost invested in fuel. So many factors 
euter into the determining of this cost that any 
single basis of comparison may be unfair. Some 
of the factors that must be considered are: 

First—The kind of fuel and the relative cost 
of the various kinds of fuel. 

Second—The amount of air-space per pupil 
to be heated. This item will be greatly influ- 
enved by the presence in the school building, or 
the absence of, gymnasiums, auditoriums, and 
playrooms. It must also be known whether these 
auditoriums are used full time or part time. 

Third—The character of the building. 

Fourth—The kind of heating plant. 

Fifth—In comparison with other cities, tem- 
perature and climate must be considered. 

At a glance one can see that the cost per pupil 
may be unfair, since one building may have 
playrooms, auditoriums, and gymnasiums to be 
heated, while others have only the schoolrooms. 
Again, one building may place thirty pupils in 
a room 24 by 30, and another may place fifty in 
the same size room. The cost per thousand 
cubie feet of air space to be heated may be 
unfair because the kind of heating plants in 
the buildings may be entirely different, or the 
amount of ventilation may vary from building 
to building. Furthermore, the percentage of the 
entire cost, a method of comparison often used 
in comparing one city with ‘another, is very un- 
fair since this percentage is apparently low in 
cities that pay high salaries for teachers. It 
costs just as much to heat a given room for a 
teacher receiving $500 per year as it does to 
heat a room where the teacher is receiving $1000 
per year. The cost per thousand cubic feet of 
air space to be heated is possibly the fairest of 
all comparisons when a single basis must be 
used, altho in a thoro study of the cost of heat- 
ing it would be well that comparisons of build- 
ings be made on each of the three bases: First 
—The cost per thousand cubic feet of space to 
be heated. Second—-The cost per pupil. Third 

Percentage of the cost of heating of the en- 
tire cost. 

Not only should the cost of heating be care- 
fully standardized but also the cost of light and 
water, of janitor service, of janitor’s supplies, 
and of supplies for instruction. A school sys- 
tem should know the cost per pupil of writing 
paper, pencils, drawing material, pens, regular 
textbooks, and supplementary books. It is true 
that certain variations in 
these items, but if it is known by the parties 
responsible for the expenditure, that careful 


factors will cause 


checking will be made on each item of expense, 
and that comparisons of the various buildings 
will be made, greater economy will be exercised 
in the use of materials. The economy brought 
about by the mere knowledge that the checking 
will be made, pays several times for the expense 
of checking. 
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Furthermore, in the matter of cost account- 
ing, a school system should know the cost of 
each subject of instruction. It should know the 
cost per pupil hour in the high school for each 
subject, the cost per pupil hour of elementary 
school work, the cost per pupil hour of special 
subjects, such as manual training and domestic 
science, and the cost per pupil hour of kinder- 
garten work. 

Again, in the erection of new buildings, the 
cost per room or the cost according to cubical 
contents should be known. The cost of repairs 
on buildings should be carefully checked and 
studied. 

The Second Phase—Instruction. 

The second phase of Research and Efficiency 
relates directly to the department of instruction. 
The research work in the department of instruc- 
tion may be considered under five heads: 

A. General school results measured in terms 

of school progress. 

B. Measuring and standardizing achievements 
in school subjects. 

C. Conducting experiments and making meas- 
urements to test the value of methods of 
teaching or plans of organization. 

D. Testing the suitability of the material 
suggested in course of study for the var- 
ious grades, and standardizing the sub- 
ject matter for each grade. 

KE. As a final result of this other work, con- 
tributing to the educational world a body 
of scientifically tested educational prin- 
ciples. 

Under Division A, or General Results, are 
studied such topics as retardation, overageness, 
promotions, non-promotions, causes of retarda- 
tion and overageness, causes of non-promotions, 
and opportunity in the school for individual 
progress. Accurate data on these points can be 
obtained only when the school has a system of 
cumulative record cards, so that ‘the progress of 
pupils thru the various grades can be known 
accurately. For example, in Kansas City we 
have a seven-year elementary-school course. At 
the present time cumulative record cards are 
used in the system, but they have been in use 
only two years. In June, 1915, it was desired to 
know the length of time required by the gradu- 
ates of the elementary school to complete the 
course. In Part I of the Fifteenth Year Book 
of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, pages 126 to 130, is an account of the 
method used to determine this important fact. 
The results of this investigation showed that six 
per cent of the class completed the elementary 
school course in six years or less, and 40 per 
cent in seven years or a total of 46 per cent in 
seven years or Forty per cent required 
eight years to complete the course and only 
fourteen per cent required more than eight years. 
In the same yearbook, page 143, Dr. Starch of 
the University of Wisconsin has suggested that 
one-third of the elementary school pupils should 
complete the elementary school course in seven 


less. 


years, one-third in eight years, and one-third 
should require more than eight years. Assum- 
ing that our figures are practically correct at 
the present time in Kansas City, nearly one-half 
o: our pupils complete the elementary school 
course in less than seven years, and only one- 
seventh require more than eight years. This 
splendid showing is made with an elementary 
school course of study that embraces an exces- 
sive amount of technical grammar, abstract 
arithmetic and rigid work in other subjects, and 
would seem to indicate that by the elimination 
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oi much use’ess, non-functional material now in 
the elementary school course, it would be possi- 
ble to so organize the course of study that at 
least one-fifth of the elementary school pupils 
would complete the elementary school course in 
six years, three-fifths in seven years, and one- 
fifth in eight years, or an average of seven years. 
Since the average time required to complete 
the elementary school course in eight grade sys- 
tems is almost eight and one-half years, this 
organization would save one and one-half years. 


It is the consensus of opinion that there is 
generally too much retardation in the element- 
ary schools. Hence, the subject of school prog- 
ress is worthy of continued and careful con- 
sideration by school administrators. On pages 
130-132 of the Fifteenth Yearbook, is found a 
discussion of opportunity of individuals in the 
Kansas Oity elementary schools. This study 
indicates that in Kansas City as in other school 
systems, too little opportunity is given for in- 
dividual progress by the bright pupil. 

Measuring Results. 

Under Division A, a study was made during 
the past year of the causes of non-promotion. 
This subject was studied from two angles. First, 
the opinion of the teacher in each case of non- 
promotion, was secured. Second, the regular- 
ity of attendance of the promoted and non-pro- 
moted pupils was compared. According to the 
teachers’ estimates, 52 per cent of the non-pro- 
motions were caused by non-attendance. As- 
suming that a pupil cannot complete a given 
course satisfactorily unless he attends at least 
80 per cent of the time, it was found that 60 
per cent of the non-promotions were caused by 
non-attendance. Of the pupils -who were not 
promoted, only 40 per cent had attended more 
than four-fifths of the time, but 60 per cent had 
attended less than four-fifths of the time school 
was in session, or had been absent more than 20 
per cent of the time. Of the pupils who were 
promoted, 11 per cent had been absent more than 
29 per cent of the time. 


This study makes it evident that the most 
serious problem in non-promotion is non-attend- 
ance. This is a proper problem for solution, but 
it must be met by the co-operative efforts of the 
school, the home, and society. In fact here, the 
chief burden falls wpon society, for most of the 
causes of non-attendance are social or economic 
and cannot be overcome by the school alone. 


Division B. Only a beginning has been made 
in measuring school achievements objectively. 
Many types of school work lend themselves read- 
ily to objective measurements and for some such 
types of school work scales have been devised. 
For other such types of school work, scales and 
standards are now in process of formulation and 
definition. However, many forms of school 
achievements do not lend themselves readily to 
objective measurement, since they are so highly 
spiritual and so elusive that it has not yet been 
possible to devise scales for estimating their 
value. Such achievements are often almost by- 
products of the educational processes, but as 
the by-products of many manufacturing opera- 
tions, these results are sometimes the most valu- 
able part of the product. While many forms of 
school achievement cannot yet be measured ob- 
jectively, it is confidently believed that in the 
future more scales will be devised so that ulti- 
mately it will be possible to measure objectively 
either directly or indirectly most of the prin- 


cipal types «! school achievement. 


Valic of Measurements. 

While only a fey bjects have been measured, 
these measurements |iave revealed many valu- 
able facts for the use teachers and super- 
visors. The results of tl neasurements have 


shown that not only do the pupils in the same 
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grade vary more than teachers and principals 
realized, but also that rooms in the different 
schools in the city vary more than was believed 
pcessible, before the application of such accurate 
scales. While it was known that rooms varied 
from building to building, the magnitude of this 
variation was made clear by such measurements. 
Even in the same school the variations between 
rooms were often greater than was realized by 
the principal or teachers. For example: In 
Kansas City entire third grade rooms were 
found that write better than other seventh grade 
rooms and better than sixth, fifth, and fourth 
grade rooms. In hand-writing during the year, 
some buildings made an average gain of nearly 
two Thorndike points. However, other build- 
ings made practically no gain. In accurate 
copying, some buildings were three times better 
than other buildings. Similar differences were 
found in spelling and arithmetic. In fact, it 
was found that almost one-fourth of the pupils 
of the city in the fourth grade did better in the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic, on exactly 
the same test, than did the poorest fourth of the 
seventh grade pupils. Similar striking differ- 
ences were noted in the results of the tests in the 
various subjects. 


Some will properly ask: “Were not these dif- 
ferences due to variations in nationality, in 
community life and in social conditions, ete. ?” 
Some of them were, but the majority were not. 
For example: Two schools of similar foreign 
population are about at opposite ends of the 
scale in certain of these tests. Two schools con- 
sisting of similar American population stand, 
one in the highest group of schools and the other 
in the lowest group, in certain tests. A school 
sometimes ranks high in one test and low in 
another. These results are in harmony with the 
results that have been secured in every large city 
system that has been tested. 

The more one studies the results at first hand, 
the more convinced he is that this great varia- 
tion is largely a question of teachers and wise 
direction of teachers. When trained teachers 
are guided by clear and definite purposes, the 
teaching is most effective. School principals 
and school superintendents may render valuable 
service to the schools by giving definite purposes 
to each teacher’s work. Many teachers already 
have a clear conception of the end to be attained 
and «are securing valuable and tangible results. 
Many others are working just as earnestly, ser- 
icusly and industriously, and failing to secure 
satisfactory results. Why? I shall give Mr. 
Bobbitt?’s answer: “The tap-root of effective 
teaching is to know in specific terms what one 
is after. The central cause of ineffective teach- 
ing is lack of knowledge of specific ends and a 
substitute conception that what one is to do is 
teach certain textbooks that somebody else has 
selected; to teach certain topics laid down in the 
course of study, also arranged by somebody else; 
to follow in unthinking fashion the dictates of 
others in all these matters; not to be guilty. of 
living responsible thought; and in general, to 
grind away at the course of study and textbook 
machinery without any other thought as to the 
outcome than that pupils may be able to pass 
the examinations that belong with this tyre of 
school machinery.” 

The greatest service that principals and super- 
visors can render their teachers is to bring them 
clear cut specific ends to be reached in each 
grade in each kind of work. We have had too 
much generalization. The generalizations should 
be only the summaries of particulars and should 
not be given to teachers, but each teacher should 
make his own generalizations from the details 
that come under his observation and into his 
experience. 


Some Distinct Advantages. 

Accurate measuring objectively of school re- 
sults will aid materially in giving more definite 
and specific aims to our teachers in conducting 
their work. Some of the distinct advantages of 
the use of scales and objective measures are: 

First—They eliminate personal opinion and 
bias and give impartial results. 

Second—They make possible an accurate com- 
parison of the progress of each pupil from 
grade to grade. 

Third—They enable school principals and 
teachers to determine the progress made by 
groups of pupils as they pass from grade 
to grade thru the school. 

Fourth—They enable impartial comparisons 
to be made of the work of rooms in the same 
buildings and also of rooms or grades with 
corresponding rooms or grades in other 
buildings. 

Fifth—They enable comparisons of the work 
in the different buildings to be made. 

Sixth—They enable accurate comparisons of 
work in different cities to be made. 

Seventh—They give an accurate scheme for 

comparing the results of different methods 
of teaching subjects and also of different 
plans of school organization. 
Lighth—Finally, and possibly the most im- 
portant, they give the teacher a very accu- 
rate means of measuring his own pupils. 
Teachers are now learning that these new 
viewpoints enable them to improve very 
materially their classroom work. 

Objective measures bring out individual dif- 
ferences and class differences that are surpris- 
ing. For example: In accurate copying, the 
best seventh grade class in the Kansas City 
schools made only one-seventh as many errors 
per pupil as the poorest seventh grade class. In 
the Courtis research tests in arithmetic the best 
fourth grade class had five times the medium 
speed of the poorest one, and seven times the 
median in accuracy. Such differences raise im- 
portant questions in the minds of principals and 
teachers. It has generally been recognized that 
differences did exist, however, when these dif- 
ferences are reduced to cold statistics and graph- 
ically pictured, they look more impressive than 
they did before. 


An Illustration. 

Our supervisor of writing has been collecting 
specimens of writing at the beginning of each 
year and at the end of each year. Until our 
Bureau undertook the study of penmanship he 
had not fully realized that some buildings actu- 
ally made almost no progress in the quality of 
writing during the year, and that other build- 
ings made a progress of two ‘Thorndike points, 
and that as a result of this great variation in 
progress in the quality of handwriting there 
were several third grade rooms in the city that 
last May wrote better than several seventh grade 
rooms. 

A comparison of the October papers with the 
May papers in writing, revealed the fact that the 
different schools had no common aim in teach- 
ing hand-writing and that they had no standard 
for speed and quality for the different grades. 
Some schools reduced their speed during the 
year and improved the quality of their hand- 
writing; others aimed to secure speed, and did 
so at the sacrifice of the quality of the hand- 
writing. Often in the same building the aims 
of the teachers seemed at variance. 

Without question, definite standards of qual- 
ity and speed in hand-writing shou!d be estab- 
lished for each grade and the teachers given spe- 


oo 
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cific goals to be reached. In general in Kansas 
City, when both quality and speed are consid- 
ered the greatest progress in writing was made 


in the fourth grade, second in the sixth grade, 


(Concluded on Page 87) 
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EDWARD LEE McCLAIN HIGH SCHOOL, GREENFIELD, OHIO. 
Mr. William B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


EDWARD LEE McCLAIN HIGH SCHOOL 


William B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


“As Promising the Most Good for the Greatest 
Number for the Longest Time 

In Sacred Memory of Those of His Own 
People and of Others Whom He Long and 
Well Knew and Loved Now Passed Away 
In High Honor, Respect and Esteem for 
this Community as it Exists Today 

In Full Confidence in the Generations Yet 
to Come 


In Behalf of Higher Education, Purer 
Morals and Broader and Better Citizenship 
This Building is Dedicated by the Donor.” 

With this splendid benediction, The Edward 
Lee McClain High School was presented to the 
City of Greenfield, Ohio, September Ist, 1915. 
Out of the genius, wealth and solicitude of 
Edward Lee McClain there has come into the 
civic and community life of Greenfield an in- 
fluence for its moral and educational betterment, 
an influence that will be crowning in its effect, 
inestimable in its worth even in a century hence. 
Never before, so far as our observation carries 
us, has a high school building, fully equipped, 
been donated to a community by an individual. 
It was a rare privilege, therefore, to be called 
upon to plan this building, not only from the 
pleasure derived from an intimate contact with 
the genuine enthusiasm, fine sentiment and ster- 
ling worth of the donor, but also from the many 
interesting problems which it presented. This 
enthusiasm was contagious. It was shared by 
a!l who had to do with the working out of the 
Pian and the execution of the building, and 
when a project is carried forward, under such 
favorable circumstances, its success is assured. 

"he work was undertaken with the purpose of 
iding a school building, which should be 
in all its departments for a small commun- 
ity; should provide maximum facilities for all 

nmunity uses; should provide maximum 
salety; be ideal in its sanitation, heating and 
ventilation; and be fitted with full and complete 
ipment for school and community. 


] 


lhe new high school is located in the heart of 
residential part of the city; the site em- 
es an entire block of ground, having a front- 
of five hundred feet on Jefferson Street, 
i depth of three hundred and fifty feet; 
ltho the old high school is located on the 


eastern end of the site, there is ample space for 
piayground and planted area, and the proper 
setting for the new building. 

The plan, as finally determined, presents a 
number of features unique in high school build- 
ing for the smaller communities. <A radical 
departure from the typical Ohio school building 
is the adoption of the open plan type, wherein 
the main corridor is opened up to outside light, 
air and natural ventilation in its central portion, 
and the abandonment of the old-fashioned 
dumb-bell type of building, in which the corri- 
dor is necessarily dark on account of its being 
closed in on both sides by classrooms. Where 
the typical Ohio school building generally places 
the auditorium on the central axis of the build- 
ing, and the gymnasium directly beneath, in 
this building both auditorium and gymnasium 
are brought to the grade level without loss of 
proper co-relation with the classrooms, in which 
position they can be given adequate height, light 
and air, and where they will be more accessible 
for use for all community purposes, or uses en- 
tirely independent of the school proper. The 
fast-growing tendency to make the school build- 
ing the center of all community activities is 
thus encouraged and aided by bringing these 
semi-public rooms within easy reach of all, and 
making their use, if need be, possible without 
conflict with the school. 

Another striking feature of the building is 
the opportunity for outdoor study, recreation, 
horticulture and a course in agriculture. Two 
tile paved terraces, each 63 by 94 feet, are pro- 
vided on the roofs of the auditorium and the 
gymnasium, and they are joined together by a 
graceful arcaded bridge. Each terrace connects 
directly with one of the main building corridors 
and stairway, thus providing safe egress. The 
eourse in agriculture can be carried on thruout 
the entire school year by merely enclosing any 
desirable portion of the terraces. Indeed, prop- 
erly enclosed, the terraces will present many 
pleasing possibilities. 

The boiler room, heating apparatus, metal 
working and forge room are placed in a top- 
lighted court annex, outside of the walls of the 
school building, where their central position 


provides economical] and convenient distribu- 
tion, as well as maximum safety and immunity 


from noise. 


The school ‘building is planned for a normal 
capacity for five hundred pupils. It contains a 
study hall, six regular classrooms, and two extra 
rooms on the ground floor for special purposes. 
In addition, there are two laboratories and a 
lecture room, two commercial rooms, a society 
room, a library, a manual-training department, 
a domestic-art department, also, locker and 
toilet rooms on each floor, rest rooms for both 
teachers and pupils, offices for the superintend 
ent of schools, the principal, and the board of 
education, and two rooms for school activities. 

The study hall is 41 feet wide by 81 feet long 
and has an extreme height to its paneled and 
beamed ceiling of 20 feet. It is unilaterally 
lighted along the south wall, and has two large 
windows in the north wall, not so much for the 
purpose of lighting the room as for the value 
of cross-ventilation during warm days. The 
room has a normal seating capacity of two hun 
dred pupils at single desks, and offers excep- 
tional opportunities for decorative treatment. 
It is flanked on one side by the library, and on 
the other by the principal’s office. The princi 
pal, from his office, commands a view of the 
study hall as well as of the library, while the 
latter room is conveniently located with respect 
to the society room across the corridor. 

The library, which is 20 feet 8 inches by 21 
feet 10 inches, has metal book stacks for five 
thousand volumes, and reading tables with in 
dividual lamps. Additional metal book stacks 
for reference books are placed on the north wali 
of the study hall. The commercial room is 26 
feet 6 inches by 36 feet 6 inches, and is equipped 
for classes in bookkeeping; a room of smaller 
dimension provides for the classes in stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. 

The society room has the same dimensions as 
the commercial room, and is fitted with tables 
and chairs for society or study uses. 

Four of the classrooms are 24 feet by 26 feet 
6 inches; and four are 24 feet by 29 feet 6 
inches. All are unilaterally lighted, and each 
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COOKING ROOM TYPICAL CLASSROOM 


room is fitted with thirty single desks, a teach- 
er’s desk, and two bookcases. 

The science group is located on the first floor 
and consists of a chemistry laboratory 25 feet 
by 40 feet 6 inches, and a physics laboratory of 
the same dimensions, both opening en-suite with 
a lecture room 19 feet 6 inches by 24 feet. The 
latter room is provided with an amphitheater 
fitted with tablet-arm chairs. The laboratories 
are arranged with students’ work tables and 
recessed wall-storage cases, and each laboratory 
is provided with an instructor’s workroom, and 
a darkroom for photography. The laboratory 
group is arranged so that the demonstration 
table can be prepared in either of the instruct- 
or’s rooms and rolled into position in the lecture 
room. 


Outdoor Study Outdoor Study 


Roof over Gymnasium Roof over Auditorium 


The domestic art group consists of a cooking 
room, 25 by 37 feet, and a sewing room, 24 by 
2%) feet, opening en-suite with a model dining 
room, 11 by 16 feet. Each room is fitted with 
work tables and storage cases, and has a con- 
venient storage room for supplies. 

a ; Stee The manual training group consists of a 
wood-working shop, 25 by 74 feet, and a metal- 


working shop, 27 feet 6 inches by 45 feet 6 

aley . r¥ . . 

store inches. The 'atter room is located in the court 
- es annex, thus eliminating the possibility of noise 

Class Room vn Librar Class r if : 


saxaeue ti.-— — oe | penetrating to the classrooms. 

aoa . The gymnasium is 63 feet 4 inches by 80 feet, 
and has a clear floor space of 50 by 80 feet, and 
a clear height of 26 feet. A spectators’ gallery, 
seating two hundred and fifty persons, is ar- 
runged along one side of the room, with baleony 
approach from the main corridor of the school 
building and a direct stairway and exit to the 
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playground. Separate gymnasium locker and 
shower-bath rooms, as well as an. instructor’s 
room, are conveniently arranged under the spec- 
tators’ gallery. The girls’ room is arranged for 
individual showers and dressing booths, and the 
boys’ room has a gang shower. Each shower 
room, as well as the instructor's room, has a 
toilet. 

The auditorium is 63 feet 4 inches by 80 feet, 
and including its baleony, will seat nine hun- 
dred persons. The stage is 20 by 42 feet, and is 
provided with dressing rooms, arranged for max- 
imum school and community uses. The audi- 
tcrium is lighted its entire length on each side, 
an arrangement which will also admit of ade- 
quate natural ventilation. The auditorium is 
fitted with a motion-picture booth and machine 
and a solo self-playing Skinner Grand Organ, 
with a depressed console at the front and center 
of the stage. 

The general locker rooms and toilets are 
placed in tiers, and open off the secondary cor- 
ridors, the toilets being reached thru the locker 
rooms only, thus insuring privacy generally 
wanting in a school building of this character. 
Individual steel lockers are provided in each 
locker room, and the toilets are equipped with 
the most modern and sanitary school plumbing 
fixtures. 

Two janitor’s closets, each with a slop sink, 
are placed on the respective floors, near the gen- 
eral toilet rooms. 

The rest rooms, 18 by 19 feet, each with toilet, 
are placed on the second floor, next to the study 
hall. 

A superintendent’s office, 14 by 18 feet, has 
been provided on the first floor, and on the same 
floor an office with a fireproof vault in it of the 
same dimensions for the board of education. 
The principal’s office is 14 by 21 feet and has a 
generous lobby, with benches for visitors. All 
ot the offices are provided with toilet conven- 
iences and storage closets. 

Next in importance to a convenient working 
pian, with respect to warious uses and the per- 
fect lighting of the class and special rooms, 
comes the question of circulation, that is, the 
relation of the corridors and stairways to the 
rooms for easy and convenient access and rapid 
egress. This building is a model in this respect. 
The main corridor is 14 feet wide and lighted 
thruout its entire length. The secondary cor- 
ridors are 10 feet wide. There are nine exits 
from the building at the ground floor level, and 
nm addition one from the boiler room, which 
serves this part of the building only. Five 
stairways of re-enforced concrete construction, 
properly distributed with respect to the different 
floors, give easy and convenient access to all 
parts of the building, the rear stairways being 
arranged to serve gymnasium and auditorium 
galleries, without access to the building, if need 
be, while they also serve the school building as 
additional exits. 
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brick. 
In its interior treatment, the effort has been 








unre! 
ion is crowned with a balustrade in stone and 











made to minimize and simplify the finish in the 
interest of economical up-keep. The floors are 
of maple, the finish in quartered oak, and all 
FLOOR : PLAN: window sills are built of glazed brick, inviting 
nee , a profusion of window flower boxes. 
The building faces the south, and is fronted 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN, McCLAIN HIGH SCHOOL by a double terrace and lawns. 
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LAUNDRY ROOM, GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL MECHANICAL DRAWING ROOM, GROVERMCLEVELAND,HIGH SCHOOL. vanta 
acres, 
The north entrances to the gymnasium open avera, 
to the playground and the arrangement of this In the 
room gives opportunity for its use, as well as the Aven 
shower baths, after school hours or during the east 
vacation period, without access to the school crest 
building. crosse 
The building is provided with a low pressure slope: 
plenum system of heating and ventilating, with east. 
temperature and humidity control, there being ting 
no direct radiation, except in the auditorium, the ¢ 
gymnasium, offices and toilet rooms, where it the g 
may be desirable to maintain heat when it is ing j 
unnecessary to operate the ventilating plant. and 
The boi'er room floor is dropped somewhat below field 
the ground floor level, and the heat ducts are build 
earried to their various locations in a tunnel gin 
under the ground floor corridors. Thus, all pip- tage 
ing and ducts, tho concealed, will be within Bons 
easy access, Tue 
The base of the building is of hammer P) 
squared, random ashlar in local stone, the flat let 
ledges of which lend themselves admirably to Dee, 
this class of masonry. Above the base, the build- : 
ing is faced with matt-finish brick in a full the 
range of colors, which gives that pleasing wall p 
texture for which the bricks of Ohio are noted. " 
Jedford-Indiana stone is used to dignify the 
entrances and mark the principal horizontal “a 
divisions of the design, while the broad wall sur- si 
faces on front and rear are relieved by pictorial ees ry 
panels in Moravian ti’ mosaic, which blends e 
harmoniously with the walls. The central pavil- EAST FRONT, VIEW FROM SOUTHEAST, GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
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SOUTHWEST, GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO 


Grover Cleveland High School, St. Louis 


The original program for this building called 
for an accommodation of 1,200 pupils, and a 
complete plan study was made for a school of 
this capacity. It was found,. however, that a 
school having a capacity of about 1,500 pupils 
could be built’ at less than six per cent increase 
in cost, and it became evident that to build a 
manual-training high school, with laboratories 
and shop facilities to accommodate only 1,200, 
would be uneconomical. Moreover, the exper- 
ience with the existing high schools seemed to 
bear out the contention that the larger unit 
would be more economical in its maintenance. 
St. Louis, therefore, determined to adhere to the 
policy, which had governed the size of its exist- 
ing high schools, and to erect for this school 
a building to accommodate 1,500 pupils, and to 
provide therein full manual training facilities. 

The site purchased offered exceptionable ad- 
vantages. It contained about eight and one-half 
acres, having a frontage of 350 feet, and an 
average depth of 1,135 feet. The site is located 
in the southern part of the city, fronting Grand 
Avenue Boulevard, and extends two blocks to the 
t. The grade rose from Grand Avenue to the 
crest of the site, at which p>int the site was 
crossed by Louisiana Avenue, and from which it 
sloped gradually to Virginia Avenue on the 
east. 


Cus 


This furnished a most advantageous set- 
ting for the building, as it emabled the fixing of 
the grade of the first floor about 25 feet above 
the grade of Grand Avenue, bringing the build- 
ing into 


prominent view from the Boulevard, 
and } 


in turn giving a commanding view of the 
field fr m the terraces and approaches to the 
building; while the fall in grade toward Vir- 


ginia Avenue gave opportunity for the advan- 
tage ; lighting of the rooms on the ground 
floor, and convenient approach to the boiler and 
Tuel 1 m from the rear. 

Pl ; tor the athletic field have been com 
p-eted, and altho the necessary grading has | een 
done this project has not yet been p! wed unter 
conti The natural slope of this portion of 
the vias particularly advantageous to the 
p icing of the athletic fie'd; the grade 
Was f i at the Grand Avenue level, thus creat 
ny ral embankments on either side against 
wh to place the seats of the stadium on the 
rel ig sides of the field. The athletic field, 
whe npleted, will contain a running track, 


William B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis; Mo. 


four laps to the mile; a 100 yard straightaway; 
regulation football field; regulation baseball 
field; regulation basket ball and tennis courts, 
and a stadium seating about 7,000 persons, as 
well as room for several thousand standing spec- 
tators. 


A formal entrance is to be placed on the 
Grand Avenue front, the central axis terminat- 
ing on the east end of the field in an athletic 
house to contain the preparation rooms for con- 
testants, and toilets and office for physician and 
track officials, all of which will open on the 
track level. Four public comfort stations are to 
be provided to furnish the necessary accommo- 
dation demanded by so Jarge an assembly of 
persons, and space for these is found under the 
raised seats on either side of the field. Outside 


of the field, sufficient space is retained for walks 
and parking, thus providing adequate formal 
approach as well as a fitting setting for a build- 
ing of this character. 

The building, as indicated on the plans, has 
a frontage of 298 feet on Louisiana Avenue, 
and has an extreme depth of 315 feet. It sets 
43 feet from Louisiana Avenue, and an average 
of 65 feet from Virginia Avenue on the East, 
giving space here also for additional tennis 
courts and planting. The building is two stories 
in height above the ground floor, with the cen- 
tral portion carried up three stories. 

There are three entrances to the first floor 
from Louisiana Avenue. The main entrance is 
located on the central axis of the building and 
the other two entrances give directly to the 
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4 WOOD SHOP 


north and south secondary corridors and stair- 
ways. There are seven entrances on the ground 
floor: two from the north, two from the south, 
two from Virginia Avenue, and one from Louis- 
iana Avenue, under the main entrance. There 
are four main stairways located at the inter- 
section of the main and secondary corridors, 
thus providing for rapid circulation of the 
pupils and minimizing the travel distance be- 
tween the various parts of the building. Each 
stairway is arranged in double flights to the 
second floor; that is, the file of pupils passing 
down on one side will be independent of file of 
pupils passing up on the other side of the stair- 
way, making perfect order and speed in the 
movement of pupils between classes possible. 
T'wo single flights of stairs are arranged from 
the second to the third floor. ‘Two additional 
stairways are arranged to serve the gymnasiums, 
and may also be brought into service as emer- 
gency exits from the first floor and auditorium. 

The main corridor on each floor is 18 feet 
wide and secondary corridors are 10 feet wide, 
all having direct outside light. There are six- 
teen classrooms, the average sizes of which are 
24 feet by 32 feet, and nineteen classrooms 24 
feet by 25 feet, making a total of 35 classrooms, 
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containing a total of 1,452 fixed desks. All class- 
rooms are unilaterally lighted, and are conven- 
iently located with respect to corridors and stair- 
ways. 

The laboratories are arranged in groups on 
the second floor, with demonstration rooms be- 
tween, in the absence of which amphitheaters 
are placed in the laboratories themselves. The 
botany laboratories are placed on the ground 
fleor to the south, and the group opens up into 
a conservatory. Laboratories are provided for 
physics, chemistry, physiography and physiology 
as well as for botany. 

The commercial rooms are grouped on the 
second floor and consist of a bookkeeping room 
with bank, and a typewriting room. 

Four art rooms are arranged upon the third 
floor, two for drawing and two for art craft 
work. They are arranged for top and side light, 
and open en-suite with store rooms. 

Two mechanical drawing rooms are placed 
upon the ground floor convenient to the shops. 
Kach room is 24 feet by 32 feet, and has north 
unilateral light. 

The domestic science group 
sewing rooms, with fitting room 
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THE BOYS’ GYMNASIUM 
a cooking room with store room and model din 
ing room and a laundry. 


The manual training rooms are placed in one- 
story shop wings to the rear of the building and 
outside its main walls. Five shops are pro- 
vided. They consist of a woodworking shop, 
a wood-turning shop, with common stock room, 
finishing room, wash room and lecture room, a 
forge shop, machine shop and molding room, all 
having a common wash and stock room. ‘The 
machine and forge shop have a joint tool room; 
and a generating room is placed in close prox- 
imity to the metal working shops and boiler 
rooms, 


The library is placed on the second floor over 
the main entrance and is 28 feet by 57 feet. It 
is particularly well lighted, and has bookstacks 
for 10,000 volumes along its interior wall. 

The auditorium occupies the center of the 
building on the first floor, the baleony being 
reached from the second and third floor corri- 
dors. Its ten well-distributed exits provide 
means for the rapid discharge of the room, and 
the distribution of the pupils to the various 
parts of the building, with minimum corridor 





use. The room is lighted from the courts on 
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EDITORIAL 

A WARNING TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The school boards of the country are facing a 
serious situation in their annual equipment and 
supply purchases. Not since the years following 
the war of the rebellion have there been such 
generally unsettled conditions in the markets, 
such serious shortages in raw materials of every 
kind and such unheard of increases in the prices 
of staple commodities. 

The European war has demoralized our entire 
raw material market and with the advance of 
spring, the situation is becoming steadily worse. 
It is urged, therefore, that school boards 
buy all necessary goods just as promptly as pos- 
sible, and that they demand immediate delivery. 
The situation does not promise to improve for 
many months to come, and delays in placing 
orders and deferred shipments are certain to 
cause serious embarrassment in the fall opening 
of the schools. 

The school equipment and supply business is 
peculiarly a seasonal business and manufactur- 
ers have complained for many years against the 
uneconomic custom of limiting the great bulk 
vf school purchases to two months. Any busi- 
ness man understands that a season of two 
months which necessitates the making of stock 
far in advance without definite knowledge of the 
actual number of orders, and the great rush of 
a vast volume of orders to be handled within 
eight or ten weeks, does not make possible the 





most economic manufacturing or selling. If 
school orders could be distributed over a longer 
period of time, the schools would be the greatest 
gainers. 

For the coming summer, the evils of the short 
season have been aggravated beyond understand- 
ing. Notice has been served by practically all 
producers of raw materials that all prices are 
subject to change from day to day. This is par- 
ticularly with respect to the larger items, furni- 
ture, paper, manual training tools and supplies, 
laboratory furniture and equipment. Steel, 
lumber, paper, etc., have increased in cost from 
fifteen per cent to two hundred per cent, and the 
top prices have not yet been reached. The un- 
usual demand for certain materials due to war 
orders has caused a rush in more than one in- 
dustry and a great advance in labor cost in all 
lines. 

School boards are, therefore, urged as a matter 
of wise precaution to get in touch with their 
regular sources of supplies as early as possible 
and to place orders for immediate delivery as 
against the uncertainty of deliveries in August 
or September. Two years ago, and last year, we 
urged this same precaution, and many schoo! 
boards who disregarded the warning were ser- 
Even tho peace should be 
declared by the first of June, it is not likely that 
the present market conditions will be improved 
before fall. 
licted by many keen observers who hold that a 


iously embarrassed. 


In fact, the very opposite is pre- 


period of reconstruction, with still higher prices, 
will immediately follow. 


ONE HEAD FOR THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The most notable recommendation of the 


Commission recently surveyed the organ- 
ization and adm tration of the Boston schools 
is that relating to the wm 


in the control of the schoo! 


which is necessary 
The Commission 
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found that there are in Boston four boards, each 
independent to a degree and each in charge of 
an important part of the school administration. 
In the opinion of the survey members, this 
separation in the control of the schools not only 
interferes with the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tion but actually promotes inefficiency in the 
administration. 

The surveyors found that the school commit- 
tee which has general control of the schools is 
hampered in its work by the fact that it has not 
absolute control over all the branches of its work. 
Similarly, the superintendent is unable to give 
full service, because the board of superintend- 
ents and the salary board have powers which in- 
terfere with the unified professional manage- 
ment of the schools. The financial control of 
the schools is interfered with by a board of 
apportionment, and the erection and repair of 
school buildings is not up to the standard which 
might be expected, because the work is in the 
hands of a Schoolhouse Commission which is 
an independent department of the municipality. 

While the small school committee of Boston 
has done wonders in reorganizing the school 
system and in improving upon the management 
of the former large board, there are still many 
points in which reform is needed. The present 
committee has not absolute control over its own 
finances. Its hands are entirely tied in plan- 
ning, constructing and maintaining school 
buildings. The work of the superintendent 1s 
hampered by two boards, of which one fixes 
salaries and the other directs many practical 
details of the administration. As an illustration 
of the results of this lack of unification in 
authority and responsibility, it may be said that 
the Boston Schoolhouse Commission is paying 
for non-fireproof construction more than other 
large cities like Newark and Cleveland, are pay- 
ing for first-class construction. 

The Boston survey points again to the correct- 
ness of the principle in school administration 
that the school board must be the swpreme 
authority in the local management of the schools 
and that this authority must extend to every 
school activity. The Boston situation simply 
repeats what has been found so frequently, 
namely, that the schools in their professional 
management must be under the direction of a 
sing'e superintendent, with whom are associated 
and to whom are subordinate, assistants, super- 
visors, etc. The financial and the business con- 
trol, as well as the general direction of school 
policies, must be in the hands of a school board 
which is altogether responsible and which is 
clothed with complete power. 

If the Boston survey does nothing more than 
centralize in the school committee the final 
authority for the entire management of the 
schools, and place in the hands of the superin- 
tendent the professional initiative and control 
in all educational matters, it will be well worth 
while. This the survey will undoubtedly do if 
the legislature can be made to understand the 
correctness of the findings as schoolmen gener- 
ally are convinced of their correctness. 


USE AND ABUSE. 

The Washington Irving High School at New 
York City has been the scene recently of sev- 
eral flagrant abuses of the privilege of using 
school buildings for public meetings. At a 
Labor Forum held in April, a prominent labor 
leader expressed himself about the American flag 
and the American government in language that 
would lead to imprisonment in any of the Euro- 
pean countries. Technically, this man was per- 
haps within his legal rights as an American 
citizen. We question, however, the right of a 
school board to open its buildings to fanatics 
who criticize promiscuously our most sacred 
national principles and traditions. The school- 





houses have been erected primarily for the edu- 
cation of the nation and if they are to be used 
for purposes not directly connected with the in- 
struction of the young, they must not be used 
for any propaganda which is diametrically op- 
posed to their first purpose. School boards will 
not ‘be fulfilling their full duty if they do not 
adopt stringent rules prohibiting the occurrence 
of such disgraceful scenes as those which took 
place recently in the Washington Irving High 
School. atta Sa 


DEATH OF IRWIN SHEPARD. 

Of the many educators who have been prom- 
inent in the councils of the National Education 
Association during the past forty years, none 
made himself more loved and respected and none 
truly deserved more genuine, warm personal 
friends than the late Irwin Shepard. It may be 
questioned whether there has been among the 
great number of great educators of recent years, 
a man of more kindly, warm-hearted and thoroly 
human qualities. 

Dr. Shepard’s death, on April 16th, removes 
from the field of American education, a man 
who cannot be easily replaced. 

Dr. Shepard was born at Skaneateles, N. Y., 
July 18, 1843. With his family he removed to 
Michigan at an early age. He served in the 
Michigan Infantry during the war of the rebel- 
lion, was wounded in the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness and received the congressional medal of 
honor for meritorious service at Knoxville. 

He began his career as an educator after 
graduating from Olivet College in 1871. His 
first position was that of city superintendent 
at Charles City, Ia. In 1875, he removed to 
Winona, to become principal of the high school 
and later superintendent of the city schools. In 
1879 he became president of the Winona Normal 
School, which position he filled with honor until 
1898. In 1893 he was elected secretary of the 
National Education Association and in March, 
1898, he was chosen permanent secretary of the 
organization. In 1912 failing health led him to 
relinquish his connection with the association. 
In 1913 and 1914, he acted as manager of the 
Bureau of Congresses and Conventtions for the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

To Dr. Shepard more than to any single in- 
dividual, is due the great growth and prosperity 
which the National Education Association ex- 
perienced during the period from 1893 to 1910 
In the most persistent manner, he secured for 
the Association favorable railroad rates and ex- 
cel'ent local convention accommodations. It 
was he who promoted quietly the great increase 
in the permanent active membership of the 
Association. It was his business foresight which 
ied to the accumulation, and insisted upon the 
preservation of the great permanent fund of the 
Association. All of the publications of the Asso- 
ciation, particularly the annual proceedings, 
were edited by him with unusual skill and schol- 
arship. 

During the many years of his activity, Dr. 
Shepard was known best because of his warm- 
heartedness, his sincerity and his genuine 
friendliness. In the most difficult situations, 
he never would lose his temper, never fail to 
have a kind word for everyone; the most deli- 
cate as well as the most agravating matters were 
handled by him with uniform tact and mildness, 
but with a firmness that never compromised 
with wrong and never left any doubt as to the 
honesty and straightforwardness of the man. 
Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, Mo., 
well said of Dr. Shepard some years ago: 

“When I pass in mental review the illustrious 
names in scholarship, culture and other higher 
qualities—those who have added grace and dig- 
nity to this great movement—I cannot refrain 
from mentioning the name of one who has since 
1893 been the great organizing power in this 
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corporation—I mean Dr. Irwin Shepard, one of 
the most remarkable men among a galaxy of 
notable men and women of this country. To his 
clear sightedness, keen business sagacity, tact 
and skill in conducting and handling the rail- 
road and other transportation interests, mastery 
of details and the organization of the educators 
in each state into a compact body of progres- 
sive men and women, the marvelous success of 
the association is due. The historian of the 
association will do full justice to him whose 
brain has planned and whose hand has executed 
the great work committed to his care for the 
past twenty years.” 


ONE ARCHITECT’S WORK. 

An architect in the southern part of the 
Middle West has, during the present spring, 
waged a war on firetrap and health destroying 
school buildings. He writes very modestly of 
the results of his efforts: 

“By a timely campaign this year, I have in- 
duced seven boards to raise the amounts of their 
bond issues so as to provide fireproof buildings, 
instead of the wooden interior schemes they had 
contemplated. 

“T have also waged a campaign against dry 
closets, ete., in favor of the more modern plumb- 
ing équipment, and have met with much sue- 
cess.” 





An architect of this type is not only an honor 
to his profession but a genuine public and social 
benefactor. He deserves patronage because he 
gives service unselfishly and freely and has the 
future welfare of children, rather than his own 
pocket book, constantly in mind. 


A DISGRACE. 

The Denver school board situation can be 
characterized by just one word: disgraceful. It 
is doubtful whether any city in the United 
States has at any time witnessed a display of 
personal, political and religious animosity, and 
a total lack of public spirit such as the four 
original members of the Denver board have ex- 
hibited during the past year. It would be fruit- 
less to recount the petty trickery and the fren- 
zied intrigue which both sides have resorted to 
to gain the mastery of the situation, and to 
break the two-and-two deadlock which has ex- 
isted. If the citizenship of Denver has the least 
regard for the welfare of the schools and of the 
youth of the community, it will use the recall 
to the fullest by cleaning out the entire mem- 
bership of the board and substituting therefor, 
five high-minded, efficient men whose first and 
only concern is the children. 


A RECORD FOR ATTENDANCE. 

Mr. H. B. Marey, who resigned from the 
school board at Montesano, Wash., in March, 
has a unique record. During the 24 consecutive 
years that he was a member of the board, Mr. 
Marey never missed a single meeting. In all 
that time he was known to stand for every con- 
structive proposal made by the 
school head of the district. 

Such fidelity and public spirit deserves more 


professional] 


recognition from a community than thanks ex- 
pressed in the form of a mere resolution. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 
The school board member who is busily en 
gaged in his profession or business and to whom 
membership on the school board is a public ser- 
vice, involving much sacrifice of time and con- 
siderable annoyance, is apt to forget the im- 
portance of his office. The following para- 
graph from the St. Joseph, Mo., News-Press 
worth reading to recall some of the aspects of 
school board’s place in community affairs: 
“It is a deplorable fact that the importance of 
the school board is too little in the minds of the 

le. There ought to be more interest in this 
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matter before the nominations are made, but, 
unfortunately, there is not. Hence it is incum- 
bent upon the conventions to select men of fit- 
ness to properly and conscientiously administer 
the public school affairs of St. Joseph. 

“The school board is of more consequence and 
has greater responsibility than the city council, 
and there is no check upon it whatsoever. It 
has the unfettered power to expend a revenue of 
upwards of $400,000 a year, and also the money 
that is derived from occasional bond issues. 
Moreover, it has for its sacred duty the educa- 
tion of our children, upon whom the future of 
this nation rests. The responsibility of its 
members is tremendous, and the conventions 
that by courtesy and consent are empowered to 
make nominations should give first thought in- 
stead of last thought to the kind of men they 
select for school directors.” 


SCHOOL RULES AND COMMON SENSE. 

A New England newspaper, the Manchester 
Union, contained in April, a brief news item 
from which the following is an abstract: 

“His shoulder badly dislocated while playing 
about the Maynard school yard, and a school 
physician in the building at the time, but because 
of a ruling of the board unable to render assist- 
ance to the injured lad, an ll-year-old boy 
was forced to suffer agonizing pain from early 
in the morning till after six o’clock at night 
when his mother returned from her work in the 
mills and summoned a physician. The school 





DR. IRWIN SHEPARD 
Died April 16, 1916. 
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physician, who happened to be in the building 
at the time, was helpless to assist, it being ruled 
by the school and health boards, teachers say, 
that in all accidents, members of the family 


must be notified and make their own choice of 
physician.” 


The incident is perhaps unusual but it points 
to a situation which is not unusual. In too 
many communities, school board rules are in- 
terpreted literally and are intended to cover 
every particular case, without exception. Teach- 
ers and other school employes have learned from 
experience that they must not break rules no 
matter what the situation is, without endanger- 
ing their official positions. The case cited is the 
result of just such a lack of common sense on 
the part of school boards, and their executive 
officers, in enforcing rules to the letter. 

MR. ITTNER RESIGNS. 

The St. Louis board of education, on April 
seventh, lost the services of Mr. William B. Itt- 
ner as architect. Mr. Ittner had been commis- 
sioner of buildings and architect for nearly 
eighteen years previous to 1910 and, since that 
time, architect only. 

If the St. Louis school buildings are noted 
nationally and internationally as examples of 
compact, economical planning, of refined, digni- 
fied designing and of substantial construction, 
the credit is due entirely to Mr. Ittner. It has 
been his genius as an architect that has evolved 
several wholly new types of school plans, that 
has standardized construction and equipments, 
and that has adapted in a most appropriate and 
dignified as well as modern manner, the historic 
architectural styles to the schoolhouses of his 
city. The St. Louis schoolhouses have been an 
inspiration to every person who has seen them. 

By resigning at the present time, Mr. Ittner 
has become wholly free to serve school boards 
and schools. 

HIRING TEACHERS. 

The Cartoon which occupies the title page of 
the present issue of the ScHoo. Boarp JourNAL 
points to a condition which exists in thousands 
of schoolrooms in the United States. Perhaps 
no single trouble causes so much heartburn and 
so much anxiety among the teachers of the 
nation as the possibility of dismissal which 
hangs over them. With the unusual pressure of 
work in completing the studies of the year, with 
special preparations for examinations, promo- 
tions and graduations, the teacher’s lot is not 
an easy one during the spring months of the 
year. It is made doubly difficult when she has 
hanging over her the sword that will probably 
sever her official head. 

School boards should not consider the duty of 
re-electing teachers lightly. Very early in the 
spring they should determine what teachers they 
will keep for the following year and what teach- 
ers they will dismiss. The dismissal of a worthy 
teacher is a serious matter not only because it is 
an injustice to her, but because it is an injustice 
to the school. The teacher who does not hold 
one position for several years cannot be efficient. 
So also the school which has a great number of 
changes each year is inevitably failing in its 
best possible service to the children. 


Big men on school boards promoting big, con- 
structive policies, make big, effective schools. 

School government must provide means for 
ayypeal on the part of teachers and other em- 
ployes. Every janitor and every instructor 
should know that in a serious matter, in which 
he has been really wronged by a superior, he 
may appeal to the supervisor, the superintend- 
ent, and finally as a last resort, to the school 
board. 

Judgment, tact and fairness are three suc- 
cessful qualities without which the school board 
member cannot do effective work. 
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Getting the 


The Board’s Advertisements. 

“T find it hard,” said a purchasing agent to 
mo one day, “to get saitisfactory results from 
local advertisements. Our local merchants 
rarely ever see them, and if we get their bids, 
we must ask for them, and send each copies of 
the official notices.” 

With the thought that this surely must be a 
“Buy-at-Home” town, and that there must be 
some cause for local business men not keeping 
themselves posted concerning the needs of their 
school board, I asked the agent for the names 
of some of the local merchants with whom the 
board had dealt for a period of years, and forth- 
with started a little school survey of my own. 
I could not understand why the school business 
did not attract more attention among the local 
merchants. Certainly they did not enjoy seeing 
hcme dollars going into foreign markets. 

On my list, I was told, there were two or three 
firms in certain lines that got practically all the 
school business, so I passed by these firms for 
the time being, and called on the less favored 
merchants. 

Finding Mr. Blank, of Blank & Company, at 
his desk, I asked: “Do you sel! anything to the 
school board ?” 

“Not a dollar’s worth in two years,” he replied. 

Blank & Company were the largest hardware 
dealers in the city; I knew they handled certain 
kinds of supplies that were better than some 
the school board had been using. I knew Blank’s 
prices were right. I had the prices of most of 
the things the schools were using in my note 
book; I had obtained that information in ad- 
vence because I wanted to appear as wise as 
possible. 

“Mr. Blank,” said I; “I notice that you are 
well stocked on the Solid Iron Coal Shove!. 
That is the kind of shovel the janitors in the 
St. Louis schools are using. I know it is a 
good one, or else the school board would not 
buy it. Why don’t you sell them to the school 
board here?” 

He explained to me that a year ago he had 
tried to do that very thing, but when the bids 
on shovels were opened, it was found that a 
member of a competing firm was related by mar- 
riage to the chairman of the committee on sup- 
plies, and that instead of buying according to 
specifications, the chairman had recommended 
the purchase of an inferior shovel, at a few 
cents lower in price. It was proven in some- 
thing like a year, by actual test that Mr. Blank’s 
shovel had outworn two of the cheaper shovels, 
and had the board only paid half what it did 
for tthe cheaper shovel, it would have erred in 
its buying judgment, and lost money on the 
transaction. A friend of Mr. Blank’s working 
in the school department had watched the shovel 
proposition, and told him that a certain janitor 
was on his third shovel, while the shovel that 
Mr. Blank had left for a sample had been in 
constant use and was as good as the day it was 
first used. 

There was a test of merit made against a 
pull of personal interest and privilege. Per- 
sonal privilege won. A good article had been 
turned down for an inferior one; the “first sav- 
ing” of a few cents had resulted in financial 
loss to the school system, and its efficiency, to 
that extent, had been lessened. Private inter- 
est there had stood in the way of real public 
economy and made the administration of a 
public trust subservient to it. 

Obviously, in that case at least, there was a 
reason why the purchasing agent “found it 
kard” to get satisfactory results from his local 
advertising. 


‘to Mr. Isaaec’s place of business. 


Business of School Boards 


Melvin Rice 


“We never pay any attention to these school 
board ads.” Mr. Blank finally asserted. “It 
doesn’t pay us; besides our efforts to save the 
board money would not be appreciated; neither 
do we think that any saving we might make for 
them would tend to improve the efficiency of 
the system. Our experience with.school boards 
is that where economy comes in on the business 
side, it goes oult in increased emoluments on the 
professional side.” 

A Case of “Ejucashun.” 

“My “survey” was leading me into deep water. 
I had found a merchant who could “think”; 
business men, I thought, were only “shrewd,” 
and were only fit to trade their goods for other 
peoples’ dollars. But here was a layman who 
had reflected upon such fundamental things as 
“economy and efficiency of a public trust”’—a 
layman who spoke of “professional 
ments.” What did he mean ? 

Had it not been “unprofessional” as a secret 
investigator working for myself, I would have 
gone straight to the president of the school 
board and ttold him that Diogenes was in town, 
but I reflected that if there was anything new 
under the sun, he would have found out about it 
before then. Besides it was not the board’s 
“open season” for suggestions from the outside. 

I again turned to the witness and asked: “If 
you know, Mr. Blank, would you mind telling 
me how the other merchants in town feel about 
the school business ?”’ 

“Oh,” he quickly replied, “they all feel just 
like I do, I suppose.” 

I sauntered on down tthe street until I came 


emolu- 


“Tsaac’s” was 
the place where everybody went for things they 
could not find elsewhere. His motto was, “Quick 


‘Sales and Big Profits.” 


“Wie gehts,” said Mr. Isaacs, as I walked in. 
Instead of saying, “O, so ziemlich,” I simply 
asked: “How’s business this morning ?”’ 

“Rotten, my friend,” he replied. 

“Well, well,” said 1; “Why don’t you go down 
to the school board and get some of their busi- 
ness this year?” 

“Dis year,” asked Mr. Isaacs hotly; “Is it 
business they got down there? No. Next year, 
ain’t it? Why, my friend, I was down dere 
many times already, and so far I got nodding. 
For why should I come back ?” 

“Oh well, Isaacs,” I said, trying to keep from 
laughing; “You take another try, perhaps you 
will have better luck this year.” 

“Tmbossible,” Isaacs came back. “Just vun 
more time down dere and I catch a case of eju- 
cvshun. ‘I’m tired of dat business. 
much diseases in my family now.” 

Mr. Isaacs was getting in good shape to talk 
business, but I told him my time was limited 
and I would have to leave him. As I walked 
toward the door he followed me, holding my 
right arm with his left hand so as to be free to 
use his own right hand in talking. 
said he, “costs me money. 


I got too 


“Freight,” 
I can’t duy goods 
midout freight—didn’t I lose money on dem tin 
cups q”” 

After walking a few paces down the street, 
Mr. Isaacs called me back. As I strolled gravely 
back, he asked: “Say, my friend, where did the 
school board buy its goods ven I tried to get dat 
business? Just answer me dat.” 

I tried to show him how wrong he was in not 
attending more strictly to the school trade, but 
he would have none of it. 

Isaacs went on: “Didn’t I bid on dat business, 
and who got it? chalk to Chicago, and I was 
cheapest; erasers to Kalamazoo, and I got better 
at less money; floor sweeps to Timbucktoo, and 
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what dey got in ’em? Ink, dat vas no good, to 
Detroit vhere dey got no ink; soap—all kinds, 
to Toledo vhere nobody uses soap—and what did 
I got out of all dat bunch—just a little order 
for tin cups, on vhich I lost money. Besides 
the school board vent broke, vhich is worse as 
fire, and I ain’t collectet dat invoice yet. I 
should come back again? Yes—no?” 


Anticipating the Board’s Needs. 

The school board had as a matter of fact 
bought a lot of supplies from out-of-town mer- 
chants, and from factories away from home. 
But upon investigation it was found that the 
schools could not rely upon local dealers to fur- 
nish them with the kinds of supplies and in 
such quantities as they would need. Conse- 
quently it had become necessary for the board 
to place many of its orders out of town. It was 
necessary, first, because school equipments and 
supplies represent a particular class of business, 
and there were no factories in the city that 
made them; and secondly, because local whole- 
salers and jobbers had not specialized on this 
class of business and were not in a position to 
handle the business if they had gotten it. - They 
were unfamiliar with school requirements, and 
thru lack of specialized knowledge were unable 
to anticipate the school board’s needs, or to 
adapt their business in such a way as to ade- 
quately serve the school trade. 

I found that many merchants who complained 
most about not getting a “square deal” from the 
school board were the least prepared, or were 
utterly unprepared to give the schools anything 
like a satisfactory service; in other words, they 
could not make it of interest to the school board 
to use the kinds of supplies that would like to 
have “gotten off” on it. 

That led me to the conclusion that school bus- 
iness is a matter of specialization, and in order 
for the merchant to get the trade of school 
boards, he must put forth a stronger appeal than 
the time worn plea of loyalty to “home indus- 
try.” I thought if home industry wanted to get 
home patronage, it ought to be both prepared 
and willing to treat “home folks” as well as 
those on the outside were prepared to do. The 
loyalty should not be all on one side, for it 
should be remembered that in the last analysis 
“home industry” is nothing more than that 
which the industry of “home folks” makes it. 

Furthermore, it has been said, often truth- 
fully, that accurate information from school 
beard offices is difficult to obtain. Even after 
specifications have been pub'ished, cases are fre- 
quent where quantities have been arbitrarily 
reduced, or things other than those specified 
have been purchased. Needless to say that mer- 
chants who relied on the specifications in mak- 
ing up their bids have been embarrassed. 

While school boards may not be safe in rely- 
ing upon voluntary responses to their local news- 
paper advertisements for bids, it would be much 
more hazardous for school supply houses to 
attempt to anticipate the board’s needs by wait- 
ing for its advertisements to appear, for the 
reason that these are run only for brief and un- 
certain periods, and even tho a representative 
were on the ground, he probably would be no 
better informed than would his house many 
miles away. 

Unless schoo! boards generally adopt more 
uniform methods, or systems of purchasing, it 
will be impossible for local men to secure for 
their houses sufficient data upon which to base 
intelligent quotations, or upon which to formu- 
late definite policies and schemes of selling to 
the school trade. As a result of this lack of 
method in the administrative offices of school 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Continued from Page 34) 
boards, direct requests from supply houses for 
ecpies of bid sheets have been ignored, except in 
cases where the bid sheets were actually in hand 
just prior to purchasing dates. 

These conditions, however, will be better 
understood when it is stated that the adminis- 
trative officers of school boards merely .recom- 
mend purchases—they do not make them. As a 
matter of fact the average school board secretary 
has but little definite information at any time 
to give out concerning purchases, so susceptible 
to spasmodic changes are the conditions under 
which he works. There is often many a slip 
between the specifications and the final order. 
What is thought to be desirable today may be 
utterly discarded tomorrow. <A thing may be 
specified, but by the time purchases are made it 
is found that an entirely different kind of article 
is wanted, and the merchants have the pleasure 
of paying the return express charges on rejected 
samples. It is impossible for school supply 
houses to meet adequately these conditions. It 
is likewise one of the reasons why local mer- 
chants are luke warm about trying to get even 
such business as they might conveniently handle. 

The Three Great Factors. 

Succinctly stated, there ought to exist in 
every community a friendly feeling between the 
merchants and the school board. There ought 
to be more clearly detined evidences of co-opera- 
tion and good will between school boards and 
school supply houses generally. 

There is still another element that cannot, 
with convenience, be overlooked. School men 
ought to take some good progressive schoo] jour- 
nal into their confidence as an aid in solving 
their problems. The influence of the journal 
that deals with the sundry phases of adminis- 


MASS. 


tration has already become a vital element in 
the life of the public school system of this coun- 
try. It is likewise an important factor in the 
affairs of the man, or institution, that wants to 
get into the good graces of the school trade, for 
school men are relying more and more on their 
reading for information and ideas on the var- 
ious phases of educational administration of the 
schools under their charge. 

Teachers and superintendents need magazines 
on psychology, methods of teaching and school 
management. Board members and administra- 
tive officers need magazines on business adminis- 
tration. To them the best journals are store- 
houses of information; in them they find exposi- 
tions of the sundry arts connected with the 
erection of schoolhouses, and the best methods 
of maintaining what is generally termed “plant 
efficiency.” It would, indeed, be a wonderful 
sort of layman, citizen or business man, who 
knew all about the building of schools, and their 
maintenance and operation without having gone 
beyond his own experience in a personal or 
business way, or who has not attempted to find 
out what the leaders in scientific school manage- 
ment are attempting to do with the people’s 
vast investments for public education. It would 
be a paradox for such a man to be able to 
scientifically manage a_ specialized industry 
without first having prepared himself in the 
fundamental principles which must necessarily 
guide him in his work. 

The administrative officer must be familiar 
with all phases of fiscal management and con- 
trol of a public school system; he must know 
how its finances should be handled, and what is 
meant by such terms as scientific accounting, 
systems of revenue and expense, budget making, 
theory and practice of assessments and the levy- 
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ing and collection of taxes, and matters con- 
nected with debt service, the sale of bonds, the 
creation of sinking funds, insurance and re- 
serves. Furthermore, he must be familiar with 
the best methods of earing for buildings, and 
know how, when and why he should act with 
reference to upkeep, repairs and replacements. 
He wants to know how purchases should be made 
for the educational and operating departments. 

Such is the field of the progressive school 
journal. Thru it we arrive at three factors of 
aoministration—the school board, the equipment 
and supply house, and the school journal. When 
the identity of these factors become more firmly 
bound together with a spirit of mutual interest 
and co-operation, an important step in educa- 
tional administration will have been taken. In- 
deed, we must. recognize this principle of ¢o- 
operation in the fact that school men have for 
years joined themselves together for mutual ben- 
efit into various and sundry associations, and 
have held their conventions at stated interva!s 
for the purpose of discussing school matters all 
down the line. Wherein, then, do these associa- 
tions, in principle differ in their purpose or 
effectiveness from the widely circulated school 
paper? Are not the journals devoted to the dis- 
semination of the same truths that the associa- 
tions expound? Is not the same relationship 
maintained between the three great factors, sub- 
stituting the school journal for the association ! 

The Advantages of Co-operation. 

With respect to the benefits to be derived from 
such a trinity of co-operation, what are the rea- 
sons that prompt school men to read school jour- 
nals, and for what character of information are 
they seeking. If it is for the purpose of “keep- 
ing abreast” of the times, what do they find ol 
interest ? 
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ausch & lomb 


Over 60 years of experience in every phase of optical manufacture has enabled us to perfect 
a wide variety of superior instruments, with many improvements of notable practicability, 
yet at moderate prices. 


Microscopes 


Classroom and school laboratory use require of a microscope 
optical precision, simplicity of operation, and strength to 
withstand constant use and inexperienced handling. It is 
these qualities that so highly recommend the Bausch and 
Lomb instruments. 


Model F2 (illustrated) has curved handle arm, lever fine 
adjustment and stage covered with seamless rubber. It is 
widely used for classroom and laboratory work. Price $31.50. 


Both Model F2 and Model BH 4 (straight 
arm type at the same price) are now fin- 
ished in black crystal, reagent proof and 













Balopticon 


The educator or lecturer requires of a lantern accuracy, bril- 
liancy, simplicity and durability—-the very factors which so 
definitely characterize all models of the Balopticon, the 
Perfect Stereopticon. 


The 1,000-watt gas-filled lamp of the New Combined Balop- 
ticon (illustrated) gives illumination exceeding that of the 
35-ampere arc lamp on alternating current. Yet it consumes 
only 9 amperes and needs no rheostat, being wholly automatic. 
Projects both slides and opaque ob- 
jects with instant interchange. Price 
$120. Other models from $20 up. 
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It may be that some one has discovered a 
method of manufacturing “crayon” out of chalk, 
whereby it becomes “dustless,” and hygienically 
pure. That, we should say, is a valuable piece 
of information; but of what “real” value is it, 
unless we, ourselves, are given an opportunity 
to “try it out.” Who is the man that makes the 
“new chalk”? What method has he adopted for 
bringing his goods to the attention of the school 
trade? Will he formulate a definite scheme of 
selling thru advertising in the proper channels, 
or will he begin, “hit or miss,” by circularizing 
“all the school boards and superintendents thru- 
out the country; or will he employ “travelling 
salesmen” to call on the school boards? Will he 
ascertain costs, and figure on a percentage of 
profit based on estimated sales that he hopes to 
realize from such a plan? 

Then another question arises: Where does the 
man at the furnishing end of the trade get his 
information about the schools, their methods 
and needs? Does he write to school boards and 
superintendents, or does he £0 direct into the 
forum of the school people and there see what 
the schools in Seattle are doing and compare 
the methods and conditions he finds there to 
those which prevail in Providence, R. L., or 
Tallahassee, Florida? In a progressive journal 
of administration a great deal of information 
will be found that will aid him if he pursue the 


“direct” course; but the question for him to 
ars as 


a businessman is, “Is he getting an 


adequate service for his money ?”’ 

ce, for instance, the case of the erection of 
a grade or high school building and the 
character of its equipments in some of the 
sm r cities, or at any place. How often have 
W n the plans of these published in our fav- 
or 


school Board Journal, and made as plain 


more durable than lacquer. 


WASHINGTON 


Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Binoculars, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticons) and other high grade optical products. 


tional Institutions. 


Write for illustrated price list giving 
full description of all models. 


Bausch ¢§ Jomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


as day to us? There are instances where it is pos- 
sible for us to learn something about the bui!d- 
ings in our own cities that we did not know 
before. Our journal has picked up some of the 
points that we have overlooked. In the same 
way we may be using equipments and supplies 
without knowing the basic reasons why they 
were adopted — unless we, ourselves, adopted 
them. Who, and what, were behind these adop- 
tions ¢ 

School board secretaries and superintendents, 
of course, will gladly avail themselves of the 
direct appeals of supply houses and furnishers, 
who write them unsolicited letters concerning 
their goods, and will classify such information 
for future reference when something comes to 
hand that “looks good.” But rarely will an up- 
to-date schoolman announce his decision on the 
kinds of supplies and equipments that should be 
purchased until he has had an opportunity of 
consulting his friend, the School Board Journal, 
aud has assured himself on the point of the 
dealer’s expression of faith in his own offerings 
by backing it up in the advertising columns of 
his journal. 

Dealers Should Study Board’s Needs. 

Manufacturers and dealers should acquaint 
themselves with the trend of educational prog- 
ress and educational conditions generally as a 
prerequisite to their getting the school business. 
By so doing their advertising, or direct appeals, 
become more effective and convincing. If school 
boards really want to know what is best in the 
way of school equipments and supplies, they 
will lend an ear to the man who has made it his 
business to find out what experienced schoolmen 
have agreed are the best things to use, and is 
willing to pay for advertising space to back up 
his knowledge, his experience and his faith. 


Special terms to Educa- 









However, school supply houses, and furnish- 
ers should not advertise just for the sake of 
advertising. They must have something worth 
while to offer, and no one will blame them if 
they contract for space thru selfish motives, so 
far as their own profits are concerned. That is 
the way of business. But modern business prin- 
ciple has come to mean that in the exploitation 
of a given product there must always be present 
a service clause. School boards, nor any one 
else objects to the established principle of doing 
business in such a way that brings to dealers 
and manufacturers a reasonable profit on their 
investments, foresight and energies. It would 
be absurd to think that the schools should be 
catered to at a financial loss on the part of the 
people who build or equip them. But the people 
ought to insist that the schools be adequately 
served. ‘There is no better way to guarantee 
this than for dealers to advertise their wares. 

There is no doubt that greater profits and a 
greater volume of business would result to the 
dealer who advertises judiciously than if he 
should decide to conduct his business without 
advertising. There would be created a wider 
demand for his goods. <A greater volume of 
sales would mean a stronger purchasing power. 
He would be enabled to undersell his competitors 
if he cared to, and his revenue account of “cash 
discounts” would represent a most unique form 
of profit. If he should persist,in keeping his 
goods before the trade, there would be created 
for him an asset known as “good will,” which he 
could sell for cash, even tho his entire plant 
should be destroyed by fire. 

The School Board Should Know Market. 

The school board should aequaint itself with 
the tendencies and movements among manu- 
facturers and dealers in matters affecting the 
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The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
Anything oftered like it is 
Send for book of tints, combina- 
tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


Elastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 


ware of imitation. 
an imitation. 


it, it is not affected. 


ZINOLIN 


(non poironous ) 


“Arnold-ized” ZINC paint 
is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 





Send for circulars telling of this. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. : 


devices and facilities which seek to improve con- 
ditions in the physical and educational opera- 
tion of public school systems. When changes 
become necessary in the equipments of old build- 
ings, or new buildings are being fitted up, great 
eare should be exercised in the selection of 
everything to be used in them in order that the 
mistakes and defects of bygone days may not 
be repeated. This is not a mere platitude. If 
we reflect upon the fundamental things that 
enter into the establishment of a modern educa- 
tional institution, we will come to see that it is 
quite possible to make serious mistakes. 

How many of the schoolhouses built ten or 
fifteen years ago, or even up to the present time, 
are free from fundamental defects in construc- 
tion and design? Are they as sanitary, as beau- 
tiful and as nearly fireproof as it is possible to 
make them? MHave the firetrap stairways been 
done away with, and replaced with modern “wire 
glass” protected double stairways? Have the 
overhead wooden sleepers in the basements been 
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remedied, and all exits been provided with panic- 
proof bars, which permit the doors to open at 
the slightest pressure against them ? 

These matters are mentioned for the purpose 
of showing the analogy that exists between the 
more substantial aspect of school building, and 
those things which partake more of the nature 
of accessories about the buildings. With respect 
to scientific principle, a fireproof stairway is of 
no greater importance than poison-proof crayon, 
or sanitary drinking fountains. All are funda- 
mental and enter at some time or other into the 
eternal question of “Getting the School Board 
Business.” The differences may be relative, but 
whether or not one phase of administration shall 
be given more minute attention than another 
phase, depends upon the administrator’s knowl- 
edge of essentials, and his conception of the 
purposes of educational machinery. They are 
phases that come up in one form or another 
whenever the board goes into the market to buy 
something. 


Some Real Vocational Guidance 


W. I. Hamilton, Agent, Massachusetts Board of Education 


When I read, in the Boston Sunday Herald 
‘for February 20th, the following, in an account 
of a recent dinner of the Meredith, N. H., Board 
of Trade, February 20th, I exclaimed: 

“There is something vital, worth passing 
along. I wish every school board member, 
schoolman, and member of school committees 
and civie bodies could see that.” 


“The Milford Idea” Expounded. 

Mr. Blake and Mr. Converse, clergymen, spoke 
on the question of what should be done for the 
young people of the town and then there fol- 
lowed an exposition of what well might be called 


the “Milford Idea,” by Mr. P. R. Woodman of 
that town, who evolved the idea, a plan simple 
enough, but really inspired. Mr. Woodman, for- 
mer president of the Milford board of trade, 
once a resident of Meredith, solved the serious 
question of keeping the young people at home, 
not merely a problem of New Hampshire, but 
now of every state east of Mississippi: 

“In our town we appointed a committee which 
included a Protestant clergyman, the Catholic 
priest, the president of the board of trade, super- 
intendent of schools and several others and we 
went to every single boy and girl about to leave 
school and asked them what they wanted to do 
and if they would not let us find a way for them 


It’s Easier to Study 


in schoolrooms equipped with Aerolux Shades. 
They let in the light, yet subdue the glare 
and do not interfere with ventilation. Abso- 
) lutely sanitary—do not catch or hold dust. 

lowered from the top or rolled up 


never crack or fray on the edges. Strong, 
durable, artistic. 


' 
from the 


Write for illustrated literature and prices. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
512 Oakland Ave., 
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bottom. Always hang straight 


Waukesha, Wis. 


SPLINT FABRIC 


to do it in Milford, or do something else desir- 
able, but do it in the old home town. We have 
at present over 40 young people in various col- 
leges. Every one of them intends to return to 
Milford, to locate in the old home town, to the 
enrichment of the place. We have solved the 
problem of keeping the best blood at home, of 
keeping a place going with the stock it bred, and 
giving them perhaps a better chance than they 
would stumble upon unaided in some other 
place.” 

“We had a young man about to graduate at 
Dartmouth. He was going to study forestry and 
go west. He was a Protestant, but it was the 
Catholic priest who went to him and said: ‘My 
boy, yours is a family which has been physicians 
for generations. What a record you have back 
of you, traditions to keep up. Your father needs 
you, the town needs to have you come to him, 
to help him carry on the work and succeed to 
it in the fulness of time. Your town wants you 
to come back.’ The young man is now in the 
Harvard Medica] School. He is coming back. 
There is an important industry in our town 
whose existence depends upon a single life. The 
owner is the only man who understands it. His 
son was studying finance at Dartmouth, had 
graduated in the regular course. Somebody 
went to him and said: ‘One hundred families 
depend for their livelihood upon your father’s 
factory. He needs some one to help him. We 
don’t want you to go off to some town in the 
west or south, to some city. Milford, your old 
home, wants you. We want you to come back 
and be an understudy to your father, to hold up 
his hands when he needs it, to run that factory 
when the time comes.’ The boy is there in the 
factory.” 


In recent years, we have all seen acres of 
printed material describing plans, and ways 
and means in vocational training and vocational 
guidance, but where have we ever seen the 
brains, talent, business, and money of a town 
unitedly going after its boys? Many of us have 
had the feeling that by and large thruout the 
ecuntry, vocational guidance is yet in the realm 
of ideas rather than in action, and doesn’t this 
simple statement give us the keynote for real 
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in the United States in which 


Western Electric 
Inter-Phones 


are helping school superintendents, prin- 
cipals and college presidents to be more 
effective as executives. 


Rockford (Ill.) HighjSchool 


With an Inter-phone at the principal’s 
elbow, communication can be established 
instantly with any one of the class rooms. 


COGS TEES Danverwny There is no time lost in arranging for 


conferences—no delay in transmitting ‘in- 
structions to teachers— no disconcerted 
rushing about in emergencies. 


Let us show you more in detail how Inter- 
phones will increase the efficiency of the 























school organization. 
Pueblo (Colo.) High School Write our nearest house— 
Dept. No. 202-BA. 
° 
Western Electric Company 
INCORPORATED 
; New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee St. Louis Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Dallas Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Houston Seattle 
Boston Birmingham Cleveland Oklahoma City Portland 
Pittsburgh Cincinnat: Minneapolis St. Paul Omaha Denver Salt Lake City 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED- 
Member Society tor Electrical Development. “Do it Electrically” 
Case Technical High School 
>sir- guidance? Real men with real jobs going after 1916 might see “The Milford Idea” practiced in their own, which has not always been possible 
a real boys! What a change! a thousand communities. in districts where they must board in other 
- My thoughts go back 25 years to the schools homes. The state of Washington has encour- 
the and the jobs and the boys with whom I asso- TEACHERAGES IN WASHINGTON. — 7” Lge ye oe nee peppy 
a sands of others. Iwenty of us “brought up” in ton will be compelled to “board out,” as is the un teniiadan 
they a prosperous farming neighborhood near a smal] custom in most districts, during the school term, One of the emaller cottages has aescunnode- 
cher | city, not one remains on the home place! Many it the movement inaugurated by Mrs. Josephine tions for two teachers or a teacher and family 
left the country school to go to work ; a few Corliss Preston, state superintendent of schools, having a lene contbinatlen living and dining 
oa went to the city high school. I have jotted down bears fruit according to present indications. oom, bed room, bed alcove which may be con- 
and the names of thirty boys I knew well during Mrs. Preston has encouraged the building of ye 7 ; a ae ch kitch hath 
. the four years in the high school. Three are in the ° ome 3 al districts d more verted Int & Geqng Poem, 6 Sea, 
‘ home city. From the dozen of these boys who homes for teachers in rural districts, and more = room and a cellar underneath. A cottage of this 
“My Ome CHy rom the doze! 2 than fifty districts already have acted on this type costs about $900, but $250 may be saved b 
rians went to college or other higher educational in- advice. Mrs. Preston has prepared sets of plans ae h ell ; ‘dt } d j ‘ bi 4 
back : stitutions, only two are back home. They are ~ =. 4), rye oe wae oe omitting the cellar and bath room and plumbing 
Leeds shoulsions for eight types of cottages which are proving fixtures. 
him, Seen o ‘ : popular thruout the state. One of the larger cottages is a double two-story 
d to Within a radius of a mile of my office are ten Married teachers can have pleasant homes of house with accommodations for two families, 
; you of ‘those high school boys all doing the world’s 
1 the work—lawyer, architect, engineer, newspaper 
back. man, train-dispatcher, broker. Who is doing the 
van work back home? Gray-bearded men of seventy 
sti are working some of the farms; others have 
had passed to families of sturdy Canadians who 
sbody were working in the city mills when I was a 
nilies boy. In the city, the merchants’ signs on the 
ther’s main street bear eighty per cent foreign names. 
We I can’t find in the whole town a baker’s dozen 
7 pe of men of my own age, with whom I associated 
‘ae as a boy. Yet these “alien peoples” found op- 
ld up portunity there, why didn’t we? 
uctory Partly because we were victims of that com- 
in the mon nineteenth century delusion—that oppor- 
tunity spelled some other place; partly and more 
res of fundamentally because many of the men of our 
ways youth, not realizing how important boys were to 
tional their business, just let them go, and have lived 
n the to see their business taken away from them by 
town the i1tlander.” America belongs to him who 
s have kn how to use it. No small part of America 
ut the 1S oys, and “giving them a better chance at 
realm h than they would stumble upon unaided in 
*t this 6 ther place,” is one of the wisest conserva- 
Yr real t 


‘trines I ever came across. Would that 
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Here You Are— 
The Caxton 


SIDE BOUND 
Eraser 


Erases Perfectly 
Look at the perfect shape of the eraser and perfect 
position of the felt. The chalk is brushed into the 
chalk trough and never smeared on the board or 


rubbed into the eraser. 


Always Retains Its Shape 
The side binding absolutely prevents the spreading 
of the eraser. It increases the life of the Caxton 
The side binding feature 
is exclusive to Caxton and is protected by patent. 


Kraser by at least 25%. 


Write today for prices and samples 
of No. 1 and 10 Cazton Eraser. 


Caxton School Supply Company 


562-568 West Monroe St. 





and is intended for use in the larger districts. 
It was designed with the object in view of en- 
couraging greater community social work, the 
two living rooms being separated by double fold- 
ing doors which can be opened in order to make 
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one large room. These doors are almost sound 
proof when closed and cause little annoyance. 
The larger cottage costs about $2,300, the in- 
terior arrangement being very similar to the 
smaller cottage. 


Some Features in Children’s Gardens 


H. A. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, Minn. 


During the summer of 1915 several new ideas 
were introduced into the management of chil 
dren’s gardens in the city of Rochester, Minne- 
seta. Judging from one year’s experience the 
results of these features have proven so satis- 
factory that they will be continued and en- 
larged upon in 1916. In the past the garden 
work has been promoted in such a way as to 
excite litt'e interest on the part of the children. 
Flowers were the only plants the children were 
encouraged to grow, and the only inducement 
offered them consisted of a tew minor prizes 
given to the boy or girl producing the largest 
sunflower, castor bean, ete. 

This work was originally started and carried 
on by the ladies of the Junior Civie League. 
Karly in the spring of 1914 the members of the 
league distributed flower seeds, but the results 
obtained did not seem satisfactory. A feeling 
was apparent that the-work should be broadened 
to inelude the growing of vegetables and to pro- 
vide a means of disposing of the surplus produce 
grown by the young gardeners. Ajcordingly the 
assistance of the agricultural tedvher in the 
high school was obtained to look after the pro- 
ducing end of the garden work. The league 
members determined to devote their time to 

ting the children in disposing of the products 
of their garden. This proved to ‘be a matter of 


first importance wpon which depefided to a great 
extent the f the movement. 
After x over the plans with the league and 


outlining the work, the agricultural teacher set 


about centering the interest of the grade pupils 
on the garden work for the coming year. To 
provide something material to work on, small 
wooden trays, just large enough to fit the win- 
dows of the grade bui'dings, were made in the 
manual training department and distributed to 
the rooms of the fourth to the eighth grade. The 
larger boys secured garden loam to fill these 
boxes, which were to be miniature gardens. At 
the same time each room was provided with 
small bottles containing samples of common 
garden seeds. By studying these samples the 
children became familiar with the characteris- 
ties of the seeds, such as their color, shape, size, 
ete. 

Several visits were made by the agricultural 
teacher to the grade schools to give instructions 
in the planning and laying out of gardens. In 
order to familiarize themselves with the various 
kinds of garden seeds, and to hold their interest, 
the children were encouraged to plant a few 
seeds in the classroom tray. ‘They were appar- 
ently greatly interested in the miniature gar- 
dens, and were eager to obtain information about 
the different kinds of garden seeds. Each pupil 
was encouraged tosask questions and tell any 
thing he could about gardens and garden crops. 

Just before the €ehools closed for the summer, 
al) teachers of the. fourth .te; the eighth grades 
made up lists of children*who had prepared a 
garden or expected to have: one.. These lists 
totaled about 125 names; but there were many 
more gardens as was afterwards discovered. The 
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Make Their Own Gas 


for Domestic Science, Chemis- 
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Gas manufactured automatically by its own 
private gas plant is being used in this school. 

The plant was sold the school by the Detroit 
Heating & Lighting Company of Detroit, Mich., 
who have been manufacturing private gas plants 
for the past forty-seven years. 


Over 30,000 Detroit Combination 


Gas Machines are in daily use. 


These plants make gas for lighting, cooking, heating 
and for every other purpose common to public city gas and 
at no greater cost—oftentimes less. 

Send for ‘“‘School and College Bulletin,’ Illustrated 
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teacher of agriculture made frequent visits to 
the home garden plots in all parts of the city. 
During these visits further instructions and sug- 
gestions were given the young gardeners con- 
cerning the planting, cultivation, gathering of 
the flowers and vegetables, and preparing them 
for market. Whenever possible, an effort was 
made to see the parents, to explain the object of 
the garden work and to enlist their co-operation. 
It was found frequently, that as much, and in 
cases more, interest was shown by the parents 
than by the children. In practieally all cases 
the boys and girls had the full responsibility of 
caring for the garden. 

One of the criticisms of this kind of work is 
that the children, after once producing the vege- 
tables and flowers, have no means of disposing 
of them. This objection has been largely over- 
come in Rochester by a public market. 

The market was started in rather a small way 
by placing a number of tables on a corner of 
the Central School lawn near one of the main 
traveled streets. On these tables the children 
placed their vegetabl a, tlowers, cakes, candies, 
ete., which were neatly done up in bunches or 
wrapped in paper, and proceeded to sell them. 
Later on as the quantity of market stuff in- 
creased, more tables were added. The baked 
food, preserves, and candy were placed in a glass 
showease to protect from exposure. <A portable 
sign “Children’s Market” was erected back of 
the tables to attract trade. Instead of waiting 
for customers to come to the market, various 
boarding houses and private homes were called 
by telephone and their orders were taken. 
Youngsters having the kind of articles desired 
were sent to make the deliveries. In this way 
practically everything was disposed of by clos- 
ing time. 

The market was held regularly twice a week, 
on Wednesday and Saturday mornings from 
nine o’clock until noon. The market was opened 
about the middle of June, and continued twice 
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Walls finished with a dull-toned, harmo- ~ 
nious, light-reflecting surface produce 
beautiful, cheerful school interiors 
and have a beneficial effect on the pupil 
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A Permanent, Elastic, Washable Dull Finish Oil Paint, Containing No White Lead. 
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Egshelcoted walls mean sanitary, dull-toned walls permanently finished, producing 


beautiful, harmonious interiors. 


any kind easily removed. Egshelcote is made in 12 standard school colors. 


USED NATIONALLY IN SCHOOLS WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 


Free Trial. A sufficient quantity to make a thorough test will be sent to schools gratis on request. 


Special Suggestions. Our school department will help you solve your painting problems. 


<at> 


a week till the first week in September when it 
had to be discontinued on account of the opeu- 
ing of school. Every market day two ladies of 
the civic league were present to look after the 
management. Practically all the sales were 
made by the children themselves. The ladies in 
charge gave no assistance except where it was 
necessary. The idea in this was to teach the 
children to do business for themselves, thus de- 
veloping in them business ability and_ self- 
re lianee. 

After the public market had closed in Sep- 
tember a blank report with questions on the 
gurdens and the income from them was sent to 
exch pupil thru the teachers. The children were 
requested to fill out these reports as near as 
possible from memory, if no account had been 
kept of their sales. The leading questions which 
the majority answered related to the kind or 

nds of products they sold, the gross income 
from their sales, whether they attended the chil- 
cdren’s market or sold elsewhere, and if they 
expected to have a garden and attend the market 
next year, 


One hundred forty-one lists of questions wer 
rned. Kighty-four of these reported the 

of money they had earned, which totaled 
$240.05, ranging in sums as low as five cents up 
$40, with an average of $3.32. Fifty-eight 


ted sums above one doliar. One girl re- 
1 $12 from the sale of cottage cheese, an- 
r $7.50 from eakes and candies, another $5 
cakes and flowers, and another $4.75 from 
ile of vegetables, flowers and baked food. 
im of $40 was earned by one girl from the 
t candy, flowers and vegetables. 
f the features introduced into the chil- 
garden work this year is the idea of hav- 
children start a savings account. It is 
teristie of the average child to spend his 
s and nickels for a few trifling objects 
ypeal to his fancy. By encouraging sav- 
ead of spending, a good habit might soon 


be acquired. This feature promises results 
worthy of an effort in that direction; and will be 
encouraged in the future. 

In summing up the work for the summer, the 
results on the whole have been encouraging to 
those who are back of it. Many chi'dren will 
make and care for a garden provided they can 


Walls with hard, non-porous, yet elastic, surfaces 
that can be washed as often as necessary and pencil marks, finger prints or spots of 


State size, num- 
ber of rooms, location and condition of surfaces and we will give you helpful suggestions. 


Write for Detailed Information and Color Suggestions. 


Patek Brothers Paint Makers Milwaukee 








| ich QuALIIE 
» EGSHELCOTE 


FOR SCHOOLS 


PATp MADE BY 


K BROTHERS. MILWA- 
Sees - 


be assured of a means of disposing of their 
products. They take pride in the products of 
their efforts; but they want to be sure of some 
returns before starting. 






To the average boy or 
girl, there is no glory in a garden just for the 
sake of having one; but there is, if the reward 
is remunerative. 


Paying the President 


Egbert Close, Asbury Park, N. J. 


An editorial in the Scnoo, Boarp JouRNAL 
for April—anent the agitation in Dallas, Texas, 
looking toward subsidizing the office of the 
School Board President in rendering the post 
a salaried position—brings to mind the results 
of an “investigation” which I conducted a couple 
of years ago. 


Without so much as favering the plan, even 








in the slightest, I had more than once been im- 
pressed by the willingness with which Board 
members enter into their work. And I was in- 


quisitive concerning the motives which prompt 
busy business and professional men to devote so 
much of their time, effort and thought to the 
publie schools; burning the mid-night oil any- 
where from thirty to sixty times a year in reg- 





THE ROCHESTER CHILDREN’S MARKET IN OPERATION, 
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Manufacturers of 


GUARANTEED LABORATORY FURNITURE | 





No. 1360 Students’ Domestic Science 
able. Sise: 5’x2’x32” high. Ma- 
terial oak, finished antique. 


Also of 
Drawing Tables 


Manual Training 
Benches 


Teachers’ Desks 
Museum Cases 
Office Furniture 


Size: 12’x4’x3’ high. 


We Invite Correspondence 
Satisfactory Service Guaranteed 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for a copy of our 96-page catalog. When in Chicago visit our show rooms 


1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Lenz & Naumann, Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York City 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO... wc 


Chemistry 
Physics 
Biology 


Domestic 
Science 





No. 1000 Students’ Chemistry Laboratory Table. Arranged 
to accommodate 16 students working in sections of 8. 


School oan) Journal 


For 


Etc. 


THE MONTCLAIR HIGH SCHOOL, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


a 


This is one of the modern schools re- 
cently equipped throughout with 


Kewaunee 





New York Office: 


ular or special session and giving a proportion- 
ate share of their time between meetings to the 
laborious work of sub-committees. 

My inquisitiveness caused me to send out 
about 25 questionnaires, addressed, for conven- 
ience, to presidents of New Jersey Boards of 
Education. The query which I raised was ap- 
plicable to all Board members, whether occupy- 
ing an executive office or not. 

At least seventy-five per cent replied. Some 
were brief, while others took the opportunity to 
write lengthy explanations of the reasons which 
prompted them to accept membership in a Board 
of Education without financial remuneration. 
Naturally, none of the baser motives were ad- 
mitted, nor do I suspect that there were any 
such motives attributable to those with whom | 
corresponded. 

Two things, as I recall it, seemed to stand out 
prominently in all replies which were received: 
Honor and the real enjoyment gained in being 
of service to the children! Not a word uttered 
by any of them that would even indicate that 
these men wanted, or would accept if offered 
them, any financial return for the time and 
energy devoted to the cause of Education. Only 
one hinted that perhaps all Board members were 
not serving for the one purpose of serving. This 
nian, I imagined, must have had a particular 
case in mind, but I realized from the glowing 
letters of the others that it surely was an iso- 
lated case and that the charge so frequently 


made that the position of Board member is regu- 
larly seized upon as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing politically higher, was in a very large 


measure unfounded on fact. 

Personally [| happen to know of one man 
whose good v for five strenuous years earned 
for him a $2,0 position as a City Commis- 
sioner. But it was his good work in supervising 
the erection of a large school building, in being 
a champion of progress in the schools and the 
attention which he paid physical matters con- 


cerned with the safety of children under the 
Board’s care, which brought him into promi- 
nence when Commission Government was suc- 
cessfully carried thru and it came time to select 
five good men to govern the city in question. 

That may constitute the so-called “stepping- 
stone,” but to my mind it is merely recognizing 
merit and rewarding a faithful member as he 
should be rewarded by his constituents. For 
this man had no thought of Commission Govern- 
ment when he began, as a Board member, to give 
hours of his time every week to the schools. 

My little “investigation” proved, to my satis- 
faction at least, that eighteen or twenty men, 
when asked point blank why they served as mem- 
bers without pay, refused to take advantage of 
the opportunity which was presented to urge or 
argue that the position of Board member should 
be a salaried one. 

And my letters were all from Presidents! 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTION OF THE 
N.E.A 


Preparations, unparalleled in the history of 
the Association, are under way for the enter- 
tainment of the National Education Association 
in New York City, July 3-8. Public officials, 
school authorities, civic and commercial organi- 
zations, have combined to make the reception 
and handling of the convention worthy of the 
importance of the educational forces of the 
nation and in keeping with the position of New 
York among the cities of the country. 

A committee of 188, including leading edu- 
eators, financiers, public officials, businessmen 
and social leaders, has been formed and is 
actively at work. Mr. Chas. B. Alexander is 
chairman and Mr. John R. Young, manager of 
the convention bureau of the New York Mer- 
chants’ Association, is executive officer of the 
committee. 

The general meetings of the Association are 
to be held in Madison Square Garden, which 
will also house the Commercial Exhibit and two 


| LABORATORY  FURNITU 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Laboratory Furniture 


Kewaunee equipment is used in thou- 
sands of schools throughout America. 
Perhaps our advice as to your needs 
might be worth while. 


EXPERTS 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3909 


of the section meetings. Other section meetings 


will be held in the three headquarters hotels, 


namely, the Astor, the McAlpin and the Wal- 


derf-Astoria and in the Washington Irving High 
School. In the latter building, a notable edu- 
cational exhibit will be housed. 

The splendid exhibit of the New York City 
schools together with all of the exhibits shown 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
in the New York City building will be on view 
in an armory convenient to Madison Square 
Garden. 

Among the speakers secured for the general 
sessions are President Wilson, Judge Taft, Gov- 
ernor Whitman, Mayor Mitchel, Dr. Finley and 
many others prominent in education and in pub- 
lie life. 

Every educational institution in Greater New 
York will throw open its doors to the visitors 
and special efforts will be exerted to display the 
work of each. All of the teachers’ organizations 
are hard at work upon plans for entertainment 
and co-operation. The museums, institutions 
and gardens, at which an admission charge is 
made to the public on certain days of the week, 
have agreed ito abolish such charges to members 
of the National Education Association during 
the convention. 

New York Oity hotels are not only p'edged to 
make no increase in their rates on account of the 
convention but many of them also have offered 
special reduced rates. 

Elaborate preparations have been made for the 
operation of an unusually efficient information 
bureau, where the questions of teachers on edu- 
cational and general topics will meet prompt 
and intelligent replies. 

The general committee is planning to issue a 
book of generous dimensions, containiny, in ad- 
dition to the detailed program of the convention, 
special maps, and detailed data re'ative to edu- 
cational institutions and the city’s myriad fea- 
tures of interest. The contents of this book 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 





Durand Steel Lockers also protect against fire, vermin, and theft. 


The last month of school brings 
Commencement Exercises and 
visiting parents who are keenly 
interested in the environment in 
which their children are being ed- 
ucated. 


Neat ranks of Durand Steel 
Lockers in your school coat-room 
will create a most favorable im- 
pression because a Durand equip- 
ment means 


—that the boys and girls are being 
taught neatness and orderliness, 


—that they are being protected 
from colds by good ventilation of damp clothing in clean, individual lockers, 


—that they are being protected against the spread of contagious disease by keeping their 
clothing separate instead of heaped promiscuously on hooks. 


Each locker is 


equipped with a Yale lock. Every installation gives lasting satisfaction. 
WRITE TODAY FOR OUR NEW CATALOG. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Fort Dearborn Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 


have been compiled and prepared with such care 

s to make it a comprehensive textbook on the 
world’s first city. 

RECENT DECISIONS. 

New Jersey. Under a law enacted in 1791, 
providing that the property of the society in- 
corporated thereby shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion for state or county uses, provided that the 
exemption as touching lands, tenements and 
hereditaments shall continue in force for ten 
years only, after which it shall be lawful to lay 
such taxes for the use of the state: it is held 
that the school tax levied by a city was not a 
tax raised for state purposes, and that the prop- 
erty of the society was exempt from such tax.— 
Society for Establishing Useful Manufactures v. 
City of Paterson, 96 Atl. Rep. 92. 

Ohio. Under section 4735 of the Code, as 
amended by the act of Feb. 5, 1914, the transfer 
from one township to another of a district in 
which a member of the Township Board of 
Education resided, did not cause a “vacancy” in 
the office —Thompson v. The State, 110 N. E. 
Rep. 748. 

Texas. Land was conveyed to a County Judge 
and his suecessors to hold in trust “for a school- 
heuse site for the use of the Bethel neighbor- 
hcod;” to have and to hold “for the use of a 
public school and for said community forever.” 
The land was held and conveyed by successors 
in the office of County Judge and the trust 
acquiesced in for twenty years. The only uses 
and trusts under which such Judges could offi- 
cially hold and convey the land were those men- 
tioned in Articles 3711, 3771, of the Statute of 
1879, and Article 3777 provided for the sale of 
such lands by such trustees. The members of 

mmunity could not, in order to prevent 
1 sale by the trustee, assert a verbal trust 
t expressed in the deed, to the effect that the 
ty Judge was to hold the property without 

r of sale for a number of community uses 

»wed under these sections of the statute. 
McLeod et al v. McCall et al, 180 S. W. Rep. 


A CENTRAL COUNTY GRADUATION. 

Clinton County, Iowa, believes it has solved 
a problem which has been the bugaboo of school 
officials in the rural communities—that of a 
proper costume for rural graduates at com- 
mencement season. The plan was given its sec- 
ond trial in June, 1915, when a class of more 
than one hundred members appeared in the uni- 
form costume, and so successful was the second 
trial that the continuance of the system is as- 
sured in Clinton’s rural schools. The uniform 
costume has added a pleasing touch to the com- 
mencement season in June, which heretofore 
has been overshadowed by the splendors of the 
city high school exercises. From 75 to 125 
eighth grade pupils in the rural districts re- 
ceive their certificates of admission into the high 
schools each year in this county. 

In 1915 the girls wore a blue skirt, white 
blouse trimmed in blue, white stockings, and 
white shoes. The boys wore blue trousers, white 
shirts, blue ties, black stockings, and white 
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921 Vanderbilt Bldg... NEW YORK 


shoes. All members of the class wore white can- 
vas hats with narrow bands of red about them. 
Many of the girls made their own dresses, 
while others had the help of mothers and older 
sisters, thus reducing the cost to a minimum. 


This year it was proposed that three rural 
commencement exercises be held in various parts 
of the county. There followed a storm of pro- 
test from the graduates and mothers, all of 
whom wanted one central gathering in the 
county seat because of the popularity of the 
class costume. It is needless to say that the 
protests were heeded, to the delight of the city 
people, too. 

Berlin, N. H. A reorganization of the school 
system and the establishment of a Junior High 
School are planned by the board. 


Waukegan, Ill. Military training for boys has 
been introduced. Special instruction will be 
given in military tactics and boat handling will 
be given at the Great Lakes Naval Station. 





Central Graduation Exercises, Clinton County, Iowa 
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“Grand Rapids’ 
Vocational Equipment 


REVERSE AND SPEED 
CONTROL 





SPEED INDICATIONS 








TAILSTOCK SPINDLE 1'c IN. DIAM. No. 2 
/ MORSE TAPER. 
a 0 0 i pis p.* D AR 
MAKE. DOES NOT 
REQUIRE A SPECIAL MOTOR 
OR A SPECIA PEED 


HEADSTOCK 
FULLY ENCLOSED 






TAILSTOCK SPINDLE CLAMP 


FACEPLATE MACHINED ALL OVER AILSTOCK HANDWHEEL 
HEADSTOCK SPINDLE CRUCIBLE STEEL TURNED AND POLISHED 

Pme-'6 INCH HOLLOW No, t MORSE TAPER 

[RePRECENTERS TOOL STEEL HARDENED 

ri 


HANDWHEEL. SOLID 
WEB MACHINED ALL OVER 
MAY BE REMOVED 






















TAILSTOCK SCREW. SQUARE THREAD 
me OOL REST 


FOR REAR FACE PLATE HARDENED AND 
TURNING p ROUND 
a I tn ocr 


a 








TAILSTOCK. HAS DOVETAILED 

WAYS TO FIT BED 

AND HAS VERY HANDY AND 
POSITIVE CLAMPING DEVICE 

POWER AND 

BRAKE LEVER 


MOTOR SWITCH 


CLAMP LEVER —_ 
FOR REST SOCKET 


AND SLIDE PLATE 












BED HAS SOLID TOP 
AND IS MACHINED 
FULL LENGTH TO 
FIT HEAD AND 
TAILSTOCK. IS WELL 
RIBBED AND VERY 
DEEP, WHICH 
PREVENTS VIBRATION 











“GRAND RAPIDS” No. 100 LATHE 
THE LATHE WITH THE WIDE RANGE OF SPEED 


Get our prices on Equip- 
ment for your Vocational 
Departments. 





Motor Driven Machinery 
our specialty. Expert ad- 
vice based on years of prac- 
tical experience. It will 
pay you to consult with us. 
No charge for information. 
Just ask for it. 





Grand Rapids 
school Equipment 


Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Formerly Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS No. 120 DOWN DRAFT FORGE 
CAST IRON THROUGHOUT 
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“Grand Rapids’ 
Laboratory Equipment 


BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


FOR YOUR REFERENCE 


A partial list of Schools equipped in 1915: 


Pullman Free School of Manual Training. 


Grover Cleveland High School...... 


Kokomo High School 
Elwood High School 
Normal School 
Normal School 

High School... 
University of Michigan 
High School... 

High School 

Two High Schools 
Schenley High School 
High School... 

High School 

High School 

Normal College 

High School 

High School 


_...St. Louis, Mo. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Elwood, Ind. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shamokin, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
Munising, Mich. 
Bowling Green, O. 
Washington, D. C. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 















“Grand Rapids” 
School Equipment 


is the recognized 
standard with all 
prominent educators 


Ask Any Who Knows 


Then call for Our 
Service. 


WHEN IN NEED OF EQUIPMENT 


“Sewing, Cooking, Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, Free Hand 


Fo 


‘ Drawing, Mechanical Draw- | 
ing, Art Metal, Pottery, 


> Write 


'Vocational Departments, 
| Woodwork, Forging, Etc. 


Grand Rapids 
School Equipment 


Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Formerly Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
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THE SCHOOL INKWELL PROBLEM 


SOLVED 


THE SENGBUSCH SCHOOL INKWELL No. 50 


SELF-CLOSING, Uni- 


~-en form Dip. No overloaded 
pens, no inksmeared pen- 


——= holders. 
floors or desks. 

Always fresh. Closes like 

a corked bottle after every dip. 
Made of jhard rubber and glass. 
Not a cheap composition top that 


Sectional View ‘ 
Center 
Autematically 
Closes 
Inkstand 
Air-tight 


No ink spotted 
No thick 


is eaten to pieces by the acid in 


ink in a short time. 


mercial men on your Board. 


Simple to Install. 


For New Desks or Old 


We loan a set of tools that will installa well in five minutes, 


The principle of construction of this 
school well is the same as in the Sengbusch Commercial 
Inkstand, famous throughout the world. 
you are already aware of this fact, if not ask the _com- 


No doubt, 


order. 


whether a new hole must be bored or an old one enlarged. 


Order a ‘sample for you to 
try out on your own desk, 
today. Then equip one 
room for a scientific test, 
after that ‘you will want to 
equip your entire school. 


SENGBUSCH SELF CLOSING 
INKSTAND CO. 


51 Stroh Bidg. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Sets Flush with Desk 


You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 


Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, "06 


Pat. Nov. 14, '1l 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


Write for free samples today. 


U. Ss. INKWELL CO. 


HOW CAN THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY RENDER 
ITS BEST SERVICE? 


E. E. Olp, Chicago, III. 


The function of the teachers’ agency is to ren- 
der service both to employers and to teachers. 
Included in its work is an earnest endeavor to 
develop and maintain professional spirit and 
honor among teachers, and to make efficiency the 
sole standard for employment. 

The efficient teachers’ agency man is a special- 
ist. He has wide acquaintance with educational 
men and women and knowledge of the conditions 
and requirements of important educational insti- 
tutions all over the country. He takes a per- 
sonal interest in the problems of the employers 
and makes a scientific study of men and women. 
He has a professional interest in finding for the 
employer a candidate of unquestionable fitness 
rather than in earning a commission by induc- 
ing an employer to engage the services of a 
candidate who may prove to be unsuitable. 

There should be perfect frankness between the 
employer and the agency. The employer should 
find it possible to go to the agency with his 
problems as he would go to his physician or to 
his lawyer. The agency in the discussion of 
candidates should be able to present very full 
information and should not withhold from the 
employer unfavorable facts. Where any un- 
favorable information has been received, the 
matter should be the subject of special investiga- 
tion on the part of the agency. Little attention 
is now given to letters of commendation ad- 
dressed “To whom it may concern.” A teacher 
may appear to be well recommended in general 
letters and yet be unfit for places for which he 
would apply Unless the agency knows the 
writers of the letters it receives in answer to 
inquiries from the persons given as references, it 
should not depend solely upon such information. 
It should use other ways of securing additional 
necessary information when testimonials are re- 
ceived from those who may not be in a position 
to speak discriminatingly. 

The teachers’ agency should lend its influence 
against the breaking of contracts by teachers. 


(Paper presented at the sectional meetir 


r of the De par 
ment of Superintendence held at Detroit, Febr 


21-25, 1916.) 


It should encourage teachers to develop a sense 
of responsibility in keeping their promises, 
whether written or verbal. Where conditions 
are entirely or even reasonably satisfactory, it 
should discourage teachers from remaining less 
than two years in one place, thus emphasizing to 
the teachers the professional value of a position 
held more than a year. A practice to be con- 
demned is that of giving up with scant ceremony 
for the sake of a better appointment a position 
that, in good faith has been unconditionally ac- 
cepted. There are occasions where it is the 
duty, as well as the pleasure, of the school 
authorities to release a teacher on request as 
soon as the position can be satisfactorily filled. 
Employers will be of great help in such cases by 
declining to consider a candidate until duly 
released. 

For the guidance of employers and teachers, 
a definite standard or platform for the teachers’ 
agencies should be agreed upon between em- 
ployers and teachers’ agencies and wide publicity 
should be given this platform, together with the 
names of the agencies subscribing to it. 

Assuming that the teachers’ agency has on its 
staff one or more educational experts (and the 
employer has a right in coming to the agency to 
expect the services of a specialist), let us take a 
few specific instances to indicate some definite 
ways whereby the teachers’ agency can be of 
special service to the employers, bearing in mind 
always that where the teachers’ agency best 
serves the employers, it is at the same time best 
serving the teachers. Teachers are not true to 
themselves nor to the schools in which they ac- 
cept positions if they realize their unfitness and 
accept merely for financial remuneration. For 
the sake of all concerned a teacher should be 
conscious of a call to his chosen field, a field that 
offers wonderful opportunities for service to the 
world, and, in addition to having ample equip- 
ment for the position he accepts, he should be 
able to throw himself unstintedly and whole- 
heartedly into the particular work he undertakes. 

While efficiency is a somewhat overworked 


Des Moines, lowa 


term these days, little heed is paid on the part 
of many to the practice of efficient methods in 
the employment of teachers. There is still en- 
tirely too much of the “cat-in-the-bag” or “shot- 
gun” policy in hiring teachers, notwithstanding 
the importance of finding well-equipped and 
thoroly efficient men and women. The problem 
of selecting teachers is much more important 
than has ordinarily been recognized, but school 
authorities are becoming aroused to the impor- 
tance of this problem. Recently one of the lead- 
ing college presidents said, “The most important 
single responsibility of the college president 
today is the selection of teachers.” 

In the commercial world we find a material 
change in the last two or three years. Several 
large corporations have engaged scientific experts 
to select their employes, and in some cases these 
experts have been professors of psychology. A 
number of prominent firms are now going to 
scientific employment experts in a way some- 
what similar to that of the superintendent of 
schools when he goes to the teachers’ agency. 
At the January meeting of the National Society 
for Promotion of Industrial Education at Minne- 
apolis there was a conference of employment 
managers representing widely scattered interests 
ail over the country. In the report of this meet- 
ing to the Chicago Association of Commerce, the 
statement was made that the employment man- 
ager is beginning to come into his own and the 
commercial employment department is rapidly 
gaining recognition as one of the essential ele- 
ments in any well organized business. Its im- 
portance as a means of appraising the human 
factor in industry in the selection of employes 
was clearly shown. Several cities now have 
associations of employment managers which 
have regular meetings to discuss methods of 
rating and selecting employees. What this em- 
ployment specialist is to the commercial world 
the real teachers’ agency is, or should be, to the 
educational world. 

Early in the season, when the superintendent 
first learns of the vacancies or probable vacan- 
cies that he will have for the following year, if 
he is not sufficiently near the teachers’ agency 
to call for the inspection of papers of candidates, 
he can give the agency full and confidential in- 
formation concerning his needs, with a request 
for the papers of two or three carefully selected 
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For Schools---Mechanically Perfect 
Here is a faucet with no rubber, leather, 
fibre or composition washer to disintegrate and 
require replacing. 
—Just a bronze ball, ground to an exact size, 
° 4 
hard as adamant, operating upon the perfect 
circle of the water opening. 
3 
—A metal to metal contact which shuts off the . 
. . . A 
These faucets can be furnished in all-china handle, water absolutely, withstanding, under ordinary , 
china-tipped lever handle or china-tipped cross handle, conditions a life-time of wear } 
making a large variety possible. (H-638.) ’ : } 
s 
A turn of the handle releases the water, SSS 
The water pressure raises th ll . ° 
its guides. , nee See Write for prices on Wolff Bronze Ball Faucets 
And turns it a little; so no grooves are worn. for your school. 
The ball retains its perfect spherical shape. ~ : —— 
f * 
L. Wolff Manufacturing Company 
601-627 W. Lake Street, Chicago Showrooms: 111 N. Dearborn Street 
art candidates for each place. The agency would other hand, hasty action is sometimes taken for machinery. Some well-endowed institutions that 
in not even notify the candidates of the action the purpose of saving the members of the board have in the past been spending liberally for the 
en- taken until it was so instructed by the super- the ordeal of endless interviews that would investigation of teachers are coming to see the 
hot- intendent. The initiative, if it were so desired, otherwise follow. extravagance of it, both from the time and the 
ling could thus be taken by the employer, or, if he How much easier and more effective it woul@ money standpoint, and when their investigation 
and preferred, the employer could have the agency’ be for the school board, or a committee of the is repeated over and over again by other in- 
lem complete the negotiations. In this way it is en- board, before the public had any information of stitutions, the lack of efficiency in their methods 
fant tirely possible for the superintendent to employ a possible change, to visit the teachers’ agency, is emphasized. The agency may be in a position 
1001 his teachers without having any miscellaneous or to invite as a specialist on superintendents to obtain the information more quickly and more 
por- correspondence. The agency should be acquainted a representative of the agency to the board meet- economically, and at the same time be able to 
ead- with local conditions as far as possible, and ing called for the purpose of taking up the furnish its findings to any number of institutions 
‘ant should know what kind of teacher would fit the superintendency question. In this conference a interested. Such a procedure would materially 
lent place. The agency either should have seen the number of men would be discussed, for their lessen the number of miscellaneous applications 
candidate it recommends or have the candidate weak as well as their strong points. The agency that are being constantly sent out, sometimes in 
rial seen by some one in whom absolute confidence would be expected to have as complete data re- wholesale quantities. Frequently these applica- 
eral could be placed, and in this way the cost of garding these men as could be obtained, and to ‘tions come from candidates unable to secure 
erts interview could often be eliminated. It is natur- have followed carefully their records. Such data positions where their records are known. Be- 
hese ally much more satisfactory for the superintend- should be more complete than could be found cause of the number of failures in the teaching 
A ent to call at the office of the teachers’ agency, elsewhere. Influence and politics would of neces- profession, it is just as essential for the teachers’ 
» where the papers can be discussed by the super- sity be absolutely eliminated, for the agency agency to have the records of those who have 
ne. intendent and the agency specialist, but this is would have no favorites to play, and it would been unsuccessful as of those who have been 
t of frequently an impossibility. Where it is neces- have no institutional connections. The board highly successful. The agency should be a real 
ney. sary to depend upon correspondence and where, should in this way be able to make a wise clearing house for accurate information concern- 
jety for one reason or another, the first suggestions choice, and the announcement of the result of ing all kinds of teachers and prospective teach- 
nne- or recommendations of the agency are not en-_ the election would be the first information that ers, and it should prove to be an indispensable 
nent tirely satisfactory, the superintendent should re- the public would have of the change. What an instrumentality in the economy of our educa- 
rests quest papers of one or more additional candi- amount of time and money could thus be saved, tional system. 
neet: dates. In each case he should specify exactly to say nothing of the better results that should Employers should have no fear that any letter 
the what is wanted, and the agency should use every be achieved! In this connection reference might written the teachers’ agency concerning a teacher 
man- endeavor to follow instructions. be made to the scramble that sometimes takes would be shown that teacher or the contents in 
- the When a school board seeks a superintendent place for a superintendency that joes not any way disclosed to the person about whom the 
idly a deplorable condition is often found—one that materialize—candidates applying solely on the letter is written. In this way employers can be 
ele- is frequently very humiliating to the applicant. strength of a rumor of a change. assured in writing freely and frankly to the 
tm: Usually the local newspaper obtains early in- Reference should be made in passing to agency that their confidence will not be abused, 
man formation relative to the change or possibility of | emergency vacancies, for these occurring as they for the agency should have an inflexible rule 
loyes a change of superintendents. The announcement often do at most inopportune times and thruout’ that no information of any kind as to references 
have is forthwith copied by numerous outside papers the school year, frequently give employers grave’ will be given out except to employers. Just here 
hich widely scattered, and thereupon activities begin, concern and much anxiety. Where the agency is a request to employers may not be amiss, and 
is of so that very soon the school board is beset with properly equipped and thoroly acquainted with that is that they under no circumstances send to 
; em- applications and with applicants from far and _ local conditions, it should be able to render a candidates the papers furnished by the agency. 
vorld near. The members of the school board who unique and invaluable service in filling such Sometimes, thru oversight, these papers are sent 
o the prove to be accessible for interviews soon become vacancies. The position may be for only a day, by the employer to the candidate concerning 
decidedly confused, and often come to conclu- a week or a month, yet the alert agency with whom they are written, and thus they put into 
dent sions that they later greatly regret. Friends of its wide acquaintance should be able, on an_ the hands of the candidate letters meant only for 
acan- the candidates bombard the board with their hour's notice, to fill the place. the agency and the employer. 
ar, if Pleas until communications of all kinds receive For all these employers, with their varied de- The alert and efficient teachers’ agency is 
rency little or no attention, and not infrequently valu- mands, the teachers’ agency should be able to familiar with the best training schools in the 
jates able papers are consigned to the waste-paper get information that it would be practically im- country, and keeps itself informed as to the most 
1 in- basket. In some cases the last man to apply in possible to obtain in any other way, since this promising candidates who are there being pre- 
quest person is chosen simply because he is the fresh- would naturally require an unusually wide pared. It is in constant touch with school sys- 
aanall est the memories of the board: and, on the acquaintance and a considerable amount of office tems, and a large amount of school visitation is 
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A Bubbler for Every School 


We manufacture many different styles of bub- 
blers to meet conditions such as they exist. 


Where certain style sinks have been installed 
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UNSANITARY 


cup is a barrier to such 
contact and the cup is 
in turn kept clean by 
spray from the jet. 
Glauber Bubblers 
cannot transmit dis- 
ease. 
The self - closing me- 
chanism isalso of prime 
importance. We use 
our ball bearing con- 
struction, made famous 
by our “F803” self- 
closing cocks, which 
are everywhere recog- 
nized as the finest that 
money can buy. 
Glauber Bubblers 
the only kind guar- 
anteed for five years. 
Because of the quality 
that makes the guar- 
antee possible we were 


in the school certain style Bubblers are required. given the medal of 


honor at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE BUBBLERS All Glauber Sel-lo 


vertible into contin- 


are made to answer all requirements. uous flow bubblers; 


We supply bubbler heads which produce a 
uniform height of stream under all pressure. 


Write today for all particulars. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


52 2nd St., 


done by its staff. In this way the agency be- 
comes acquainted with the choicest candidates 
with little or no experience and also with the 
teachers of much and highly successful experi- 
ence who are worthy of promotion. There was 
a period in the history of the teachers’ agency 
when its principal work was to endeavor to se- 
cure a position for the teacher seeking employ- 
ment, but that day has passed. The endeavor 
now of the professional teachers’ agency is to 
find for each position not merely some fairly 
suitable candidate, but the fittest candidate 
available, for the employer who wants to secure 
the best person with the least trouble in making 
his search. The agency seeks primarily to satis- 
fy the employer rather than to find a place for 
an unemployed candidate. 


MEETING OF THE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
THE MIDDLE WEST. 

The second annual meeting of this association 
was held in Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, March 30, 
31 and April 1. Altho this association has not 
become so well known as some cthers, it still is 
destined, some believe, to have an important 
influence upon educational thought in this part 

of the country. 

The general meetings of the association were 
held in the ball room of the Hotel LaSalle, and 
such interesting subjects as the Gary system 
were discussed Thursday afternoon. Thursday 
evening, at the banquet, addresses on vocational 
education subjects were given by John W. Eck- 
hart, vice-president of the Chicago Board of 
Education; Charles A. Prosser, director of the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis; Victor A. 
Olander, secretary of the [llinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor; and John D. Shoop, superintend 
en f schools, Chicago Mr. Wm. J. Bogan, 
principal Lane Technical High School, Chicago, 
was toastmaster, and Frank M. Leavitt, president 
of the association, gave the welcoming address. 

The work for women was discussed Friday 
afternoon by women prominent in that field of 
endeavor. “Department Store Education” was 
discussed by Genevieve E. Reid. “Home Eco- 
nomics as Vocational Training’ was taken up 
by Abbie L. Marlatt, and other subjects of equal 
interest were discussed. 

Also, on Friday, the question of agriculture 





all Glauber bubblers 
have flow regulators 
Send for literature 
of the largest and 
finest line of foun- 
tains in the world. 
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was discussed, and different phases of that im- 
portant subject were taken up by experts. 

Saturday morning, the main subject was 
“School and Employment.” The question of 
“Vocational Guidance and Preparation for 
Specialized Industry” was most ably and inter- 
estingly presented by Alfred P. Fletcher, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Fletcher is one of the best known men in 
this line on vocation work in the United States, 
and anything he has to say is always interest- 
ing and profitable. ‘‘The Selection of Competent 
Employes,” by George H. Miller, employment 
manager of Sears, Roebuck & Co., contains a 
great many hints which would be of great value 
to those who are looking for a job. James O. 
Craig, president of the Business Men’s Clearing 
House, told what the schools might learn from 
employment agencies. He gave a very interest- 
ing talk. 

In the afternoon, the subject of “The Junior 
High School” was discussed. Mr. Frank M. 
Leavitt, president of the association, told of 
“The Principles Governing the Differentiation of 
Educational Opportunities at the Seventh Grade.” 
As he usually does, he made this presentation 
very clear and logical. Ernest P. Wiles, princi- 
pal of the Junior and Senior High School, Evans- 
ville, Ind., spoke on the subject of “Organization 
of the Junior High School,” Mr. Paul C. Stet- 
son, principal of the South High School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., spoke on “The Curriculum of the 
South High School,” and Albert W. Evans, 
principal of the Farragut School, Chicago, told 
how “The Reorganization of the Eighth Grade 
Elementary School Should Provide for Prevoca- 
tional Education.” 

The last place on the program, especially when 
it happens to be on the last afternoon of the 
last day, is not usually a very desirable assign- 
ment. It remained for Edith Brown, instructor 
in the prevocational department of the Lane 
Technical High School, Chicago, to prove that, 
even with such a handicap, if one has a real 
message and knows how to deliver it, people will 
not only remain, but will ask for more.~ Miss 
Brown was easily the “hit” of the convention. 
Her speech was witty and yet sound in its psy- 
chology and pedagogy. She possesses the rare 
knack of being able to get her message to the 
audience without the intervening barrier of a 


FOUNTAINS MEAN DISEASE 


MECHANICAL IMPERFECTION MEANS TROUBLE 
GLAUBER Fountains Avoid Both 


The size of the cup and the location of the jet make contamination 
resulting from contact between lips and jet absolutely impossible. The 





‘‘Her lips and the jet have not touched 
yet’’—and never will. 


our ‘‘Grape Juice Fountain’’ at the 
Detroit convention? 


The Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


New York San Francisco 





manuscript. As she told about the boys whom 
she is teaching who had been declared back- 
ward in their subjects, one could feel the inter- 
est of the audience getting more and more tense, 
and, finally, when she read the remarks of the 
boys, who, when asked what subject they liked 
best, chose history, one could feel that the 
laughter of the audience was a sympathetic 
laughter; that is, that the audience was not 
smiling at the boys, but, rather, with them. 
Miss Brown has a real message to give, and cer- 
tainly will be heard from upon many conven- 
tion platforms. 

The officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: President, George H. Miller, Em- 
ployment Manager Sears, Roebuck & Co.; vice- 
president, Paul C. Stetson, principal, South High 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich.; secretary, Albert 
G. Bauersfeld, instructor, Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago; treasurer, Wilson H. Hender- 
son, Assistant Professor Industrial Education, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Paul C. Stetson. 

The consolidation of rural schools has made 
rapid progress in Mason County, Kentucky, under 
the direction of Miss Jessie Yancey, County 
Superintendent. In January last an election was 
held at which time the voters took action, appro- 
priating 25 cents on each $100 of taxable prop- 
erty for the erection and maintenance of consoli- 
dated schools. A five-acre tract has been obtained 
upon which a building will be erected costing 
$1,500. The county has $1,000,400 worth of tax- 
able property. 

Hoboken, N. J. Compulsory military training 
has been introduced in the high school. Boys 
will be uniformed and drilled and girls will be 
given instruction in first aid to the injured. 

San Diego, Cal. The board has introduced 
military training in the upper classes of the high 
school. 

Kenosha, Wis. The board has ordered that 4 
Junior High School be opened in the Frank 
Grade Building. Pupils from the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades of all the schools will be ac 
commodated in the building. Miss Maude Yule, 
an experienced instructor, has been appointed 
principal. 
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CLOW BUBBLE DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 
The Fountain That Revsbustamiied  Madaak Method of Drinking 








R-737 Wall Supply and Waste ‘ sac : 
R-735 Floor Supply and Waste R-738 Floor,Supply, Waste and 
Special Stops 












All Bubble Fountains are Law Proof, 
very few are Germ Proof. Clow 
Bubble Fountains are both. 





R-714 Combination Bubble and 
Sanitary Cup Fountain 


Think before you drink. 
If it’s a Clow Fountain 
Drink — if it is’nt, 
continue to think. 















The Modern School 
Makes Clow the Rule 
follow the rule. 





For Lavatories, Sinks, Etc. 


No metal can touch the lips, no earthenware can be taken into the mouth, no sharp edges. 
Positively the most sanitary Bubble Drinking Fountain made. Many Boards of Education 
insist that the Drinking Fountain be Clow’s. 


We suggest that orders be placed early to insure delivery when required. 
Send for Catalog No. JML. 





MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


534-546 So. Franklin St., CHICAGO 


Sales Offices: New York Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis Denver Works: Chicago, Ill. Newcomerstown, Ohio 
Kansas City Minneapolis Los Angeles San Francisco Coshocton, Ohio 
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Preparedness 
For Fire! 


IS YOUR SCHOOL 
PREPARED FOR FIRE? 


In this age when “Prepared- 
ness” and “Safety First’’ are the 
slogans of the nation every citi- 
zen should see that the school 
buildings are fortified against 
FIRE—the arch-enemy of safe- 
ty and the greatest destroyer of 
life and property. 

Preparedness and Safety First 
are possible through the use of 
THE DAHLSTROM PRO- 
DUCTS — hollow metal doors, 
windows, trim, ete., that defy 
both fire and time. 

The otherwise fireproof school 
building can be really and truly 
prepared and made firesafe by 
the use of THE DAHLSTROM 
PRODUCTS instead of com- 
bustible and slow burning mater- 
ials. Each and every room can 
easily be made a separate and 
distinct fireproof unit. 

The booklet “SAFETY 
FIRST FOR SCHOOLS” tells 
you how to construct school 
buildings in a safe and sane 
manner, making them fireproof 
and firesafe in reality a not 
merely in name. 

A copy for the asking. Ad- 


dress: 


The Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 


Executive Offices and Plant 





Perfect Touch Typists 


Can only be trained on the Model 10 


REMINGTON 


This latest Remington model 
permits the writing of a letter 
from date to signature without 
once looking away from the copy. 


lew Yorn N.Y. 


Perfect touch typing isn’t 
merely a question of key finger- 
ing. To look at any part of 
your machine while you are 
writing is just as bad as looking 
at the keyboard. 


Typewriters which require hand 
settings of the carriage make the 
typist look at the machine every 
time he sets the carriage to write 
a short line. These short lines 
average about a dozen to every 
letter and envelope. See them on 
the accompanying cut and count 
them yourself. 

Think of it—twelve ‘‘breaks’’ 
for every letter. Do you call that 
perfect touch typewriting? 

That’s where the model 10 
Remington comes in. The im- 
proved Remington column _ se 
lector eliminates these ‘‘breaks’’ 
absolutely. The typist doesn’t 
have to look. He touches a key 
and the carriage sets itself. 

The result is perfect touch 
typewriting and a speed gain 
of 25 per cent — proved by 
numerous comparative tests. 

No better reason could be given 
why every school should teach 
the Remington and every pupil 
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should learn it. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
New York Office: 130 East 15th Street 


On the Remington and Nowhere Else 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 








BUFFALO SCHOOL ORDINANCES. 

Buffalo, N. Y. A new ordinance, making pos- 
sible a complete reorganization of the public 
school system on constructive lines, has been put 
into execution. The ordinance repeals the previ- 
ous ordinances relating to salaries and health, 
and those which define the several school 
districts into which the city is divided. The 
present school districts will be continued tem- 
porarily. until. they can be changed by the 
council. 

Under the plan of reorgauization, the board 
will have authority to perform the following 
duties: 

To select sites for new schools and designate 
additions to existing schools or changes in the 
location of existing schools. Lands for school 
purposes are not to be purchased by the city 
until the board of education has had opportunity 
to make its recommendations thereon. 

To approve plans for new school buildings be- 
fore they are acted upon by the council unless in 
the judgment of the superintendent of the depart- 
ment of public affairs such approval is unreason- 
ably delayed. 

To purchase school supplies, subject to the 
approval of the superintendent of public affairs. 

To adopt school textbooks upon recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent of education. 

To determine the qualifications and fitness of 
applicants for position as teachers. 

To prescribe dv ‘es of teachers and the super- 
intendent of education and to see that such 
duties are performed and that the efficiency of 
the teaching staff is maintained. 

To prescribe duties of all other employes of 
the department of public instruction. 

To regulate the conduct and discipline of 
pupils and to prescribe terms of admission, pro- 
motion, demotion, transfer and expulsion. 


To prescribe courses of study. 

To determine the school year and the terms 
into which it shall be divided, the length of 
school sessions and vacation periods. 

To manage and control all municipal play- 
grounds. 

To prepare on or before the 20th day of Janu- 
ary in each year an annual estimate of moneys 
needed for the department of public instruction, 
to be delivered to the superintendent of public 
affairs for the consideration of the council. 

To adopt rules for uses of school buildings for 
other than school purposes. 

Under the plan of reorganization the powers 
and duties of the superintendent of education 
may be summarized as follows: 

To have immediate supervision of the schools, 
enforcement of the curriculum and courses of 
study. 

To recommend textbooks from time to time. 

To appoint teachers from the eligible list cer- 
tified by the board of education, subject to such 
rules and regulations as the board may prescribe. 

To transfer, promote or demote, subject to 
the rules of the board of education. 

To remove teachers after a hearing before 
himself and the board in joint session. Such 
hearing to be conducted according to rules and 
regulations prescribed by the board. The new 
ordinance fixes the probationary terms for teach- 
ers at two years and provides that women 
teachers who marry may be removed by the 
superintendent with the approval of the board 
after a hearing. 

One of the problems which is confronting the 
city and its new government is the relief of 
grammar school congestion. This will involve 
an expenditure of at least $2,000,000 for new 
buildings and additions to present schools with- 
in the next three or four years. It is believed 


that a complete redistricting of the city will 
mean a saving in meeting grammar school needs. 

The ordinance has been commended generally 
by educational authorities who have studied it. 
The plan shows the possibilities for improvement 
under the charter and indicates a sincere desire 
to make the Buffalo educational system one of 
the best in the country. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Ashland, Ore. The six-and-six plan, providing 
six years of grade work, three years of Junior 
High School and three years of Senior High 
School, has been adopted. It is planned to 
strengthen the work in vocational education s0 
that students may find themselves and pursue 
their chosen line of work when they enter the 
Senior High School. 

Memphis, Tenn. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
A. A. Kincannon, the board has employed a 
number of additional teachers to act as coaches 
to backward students. Students who fail in one 
subject will be promoted, but they must take 
special instruction in the subject in which they 
have failed. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Under the direction of 
Supt. F. E. Spaulding, a modified form of the 
Gary plan has been put into operation at the 
Blaine School. The plan will make possible a 
larger use of the school plant and the accom- 
modation of greater numbers of students. To 
accomplish these purposes, it is planned to util- 
ize all departments of the school, to lengthen the 
school day, to introduce a special session period 
and to permit more playground work. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board has ordered that the 
names of Calvin M. Woodward, William Stix and 
Edward H. Long be given to the three new 
buildings which have been erected. 

Tifton, Ga. The board has ordered that books, 
tablets, pencils and other school supplies be 
furnished free to pupils in the elementary 
schools. A small rental fee of $2 to $4 will be 
charged. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. Petitions have been circu- 
lated for a special election at which the voters 
will decide whether the board will be elective or 
appointive, and whether it shall be a small or a 
large body. It is proposed that the board shall 
consist of seven members in place of nineteen. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. The board has eliminated the 
numbers of schools and replaced them with 
names of famous persons. The list includes 
some 278 school buildings. 

The school board of Chicago, Ill., is planning 
to take over the entire business management of 
the school lunchrooms. The change is made 
necessary, according to the school officials, be- 
cause of the failure to turn the profits of these 
lunchrooms back into the school funds. 


A recent comparison of the proceeds from four 
rooms managed by the board with others oper- 
ated by clubs and individuals shows the follow- 
ing: Rooms operated by the board—Crane 
School, gross earnings, $3,921.98 and net profit, 
$218; Flower School, gross earnings, $2,314.68 
and net profit, $72.81; Harrison School, gross 
earnings, $15,087.42 and net profit, $203. 

Rooms operated by clubs—Schurz School, gross 
earnings, $.... and net profit, $....; Engle- 
wood High School, gross earnings, $.... and 
net profit, $2,749; Senn High School, gross 
earnings, $.... and net profit, $400. A portion 
of the profits from these schools has been 
turned over to the board and the request made 
that the lunchrooms be left under the present 
Management. 


It has also been shown that five schools have 
lunchrooms operated by women, from which 
none 6f the profit is turned in to the schools. 
They are: 

Austin School, gross earnings, $5,643 and net 
profit, $550; Marshall School, gross earnings, 
$7,000 and net profit, $500; Lane School, gross 
earnings, $.... and net profit, $750; McKinley 
School, gross earnings, $700 and profit, $368; 
Medill School, gross earnings, $2,700 and net 
profit, $500. 

Jacksonville, Fla. The board has prohibited 
the sale of candy and ice cream to children by 
Street peddlers. The action was taken upon the 
Special request of the local women’s club, which 
showed that the health of the children must be 
safeguarded. 

Hamilton, O. Two high school students, re- 
Cently suspended from school because of mem- 
hip in a secret organization, have sued the 
members of the board. The plaintiffs ask 

an injunction be granted demanding that 


But find out for yourself. ( 
all if you are looking for quality goods write us and we will give you all particulars. 


Can you as a superintendent or 
school board member imagine 
what it means, if, in remodeling 
or in repairing your school build- 
ing you install such fixtures 
that will not give a maximum 
amount of service? 


Investigate. 


te tien Edwardsville, Ill. 
spictake Geo NTO. NELSON MEG. Co. s. Louis, Mo. 


the board reinstate them as pupils in the Hamil- 
ton High School. The controversy arose when 
the board issued an order that no student in the 
high school become a member of a secret society. 
Three students who could not produce evidence 
that they had withdrawn from ‘he school organ- 
ization were brought before the board for trial 
and subsequently suspended from school. 


Fall River, Mass. The school board has ruled 
that students from outside the state shall not be 
admitted to the high school after the present 
year. 

Benwood, W. Va. Upon the request of the 
school board, the city council has ordered the 
placing of traffic warning signs near the school 
buildings. 

Vincennes, Ind. The board has eliminated the 
numbers on school buildings and has substituted 
names of famous persons for them. The change 
involves eight buildings. y 

Chicago, Ill. A complete census of the school 
population has been made by a corps of more 
than six hundred enumerators. The children 
enumerated were divided into six groups, namely, 
those under 4 years of age, between 4 and 6 
years, between 6 and 7 years, between 14 and 16 
years, and between 16 and 21 years. In addition 
to the regular information there was added the 
question relating to the names and addresses of 
agencies morally destructive to nearby schools. 

Columbus, O. The state industrial commission 
has assessed the board of education $10,000 to 
cover liabilities under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. 

Nashville, Tenn. By a vote of five to four, the 
board has discontinued free textbooks in the 
schools. The order is effective next fall when 
the new books are put into use. 

Findlay, O. Semi-annual promotions of pupils 
are planned for the next year. A special summer 
school is planned to help backward children to 
make up lost work or to help advanced students 
in making a grade. 

Boston, Mass. The board has unanimously 
adopted an annual budget calling for an expendi- 
ture of $6,189,000. The amount represents an 
increase of $57,000 for high schools and $58,000 
for elementary schools. 


Would you allow fixtures of 
inferior quality to enter your 
school building? 
cheap fixtures that will only 
last a short time, or do you want 
GOOD fixtures, that will give 
a maximum amount of service? 
Don’t think that 


NELSON FIXTURES 


are the BEST, just because 
Ask questions. 

















Do you want 


Get prices and above 


The Boston municipal court, in its domestic 
relations hearings, has denied a complaint 
against Miss Helen M. Connelly, a teacher in 
the Rice Grammar School, on a charge of assault 
and battery. The alleged assault was based on 
a whipping she is said to have given two boys 
in her room on March 2\1st. 

In dismissing the application, the court stated 
that action at the present time would be an 
interference with the discipline of the school 
board, and therefore, a very serious matter. The 
case will be taken before the board in executive 
session and finally disposed of. 


Detroit, Mich. The board has adopted a reso- 
lution requiring that all pictures presented to 
the schools, or purchased by the pupils, shall be 
passed upon and approved by a committee of 
two composed of Supt. Charles E. Chadsey and 
Miss Viola Guysi, supervisor of drawing. The 
rule is intended to overcome the disadvantages 
of selections made by principals, some of whom 
have shown an entire lack of artistic apprecia- 
tion. 


Columbus, O. The school board has restored 
the small committee plan for the transaction of 
school business. The change followed a proposal 
made some months ago that the business trans- 
actions be conducted as a body. In actual prac- 
tice, it was difficult to get all the members as- 
sembled for committee meetings. The textbook 
committee, alone, will continue as a committee 
of the whole board. 


The school board of Sedro-Woolley, Wash., in 
a series of official visits to the city schools, re- 
cently sought information on the _ teaching 
methods employed, the application of modern 
pedagogical ideas and the practical use of the 
equipment provided. The visits were planned 
and carried out by the board in a spirit of help- 
fulness and co-operation rather than of criticism 
and antagonism. 


The members, in a body, visited each room, 
observed the teaching methods, inspected the 
course of study and noted particularly the appli- 
cation of modern classroom ideas. The visits 
were enjoyable and profitable to the members, 
who expressed surprise and pleasure at the re- 
sults obtained thru highly trained, specialized 
teachers and up-to-date equipment. 
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Minnesota Manufacturers’ 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Branch Office, 212 Machinery Hall, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


A LETTER TO PUPILS. 

A letter to parents which indicates clearly the 
possibilities of vocational guidance in the upper 
grades and the high school was issued in March 
by Mr. William A. Wheatley, superintendent of 
schools, Middletown, Conn. Mr. Wheatley urges 
that parents should not permit children to be- 
come discontented with school routine but that 
they should carefully keep in mind the ultimate 
earning powers which result from a long school 
life. He writes in part: 

“It has been found that when pupils in these 
grades become interested in a high school edu- 
cation or in considering seriously what life call- 
ing they would prefer to follow, they naturally 
take new interest in their studies and are more 
contented to remain in school. So, perhaps the 
first place where the school can help is in con- 
veying to you some idea of the training our 
high school is giving the seven hundred young 
people enrolled as students this year. Accord- 
ingly, we are sending you herewith an outline 
of the five courses of study we offer, together 
with explanations of what higher institution or 
what life work each course prepares for. 

“A generation ago, completing the grammar 
school course was counted by many as a good 
common education. Today the standards of edu- 
cation have advanced to such an extent that 
anything short of graduation from a high school 
is not considered by the majority of people as a 
good education. In fact, so many boys and girls 
are now availing themselves of a high school 
training (there are nearly twice as many young 
people attending American high schools today 
as ten years ago) that those pupils who drop 
out of school without this equipment find them- 
selves later on at a decided disadvantage in com- 
peting with the great majority who have had the 
better education. 

“While we can never place a definite value on 
the immense personal social advantages to 
be derived from a hig! education, we have 


some facts to offer conc ng the worth in 
money of a high school edur n to almost any 
boy. Doubtless these figures \ 1 prove about 
equally true also for the girl » leaves the 


home circle to earn her living. A ‘cw years ago 
a special investigator of the Massachusetts State 


By equipping your 
schools with the right 
kind of fire protection 
devices you 


AVERT DISASTER 


Architects and school 
boards 
commend our 


SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPES 


Constructed in either 
open or enclosed type-- 
absolutely smooth run- 
way --no projections to 
‘catch clothing or pre- 
vent continuous slide 
to safety. 


If your school is not 
already equipped with 
this modern protective 
device don’t delay any 
longer. Write today for 
full particulars. 
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The Fresh Air System 
of W arming for Schools 


Send us a copy of your general plans and we will sub- 
mit detailed sketches of ‘*The American System”’ 
of Fresh Air Warming; also the most approved 
system of Ventilation and Sanitation for your 


particular building. 


Association 


Board of Education studied a large number of 
cases and found that on an average the boys 
leaving grammar school at fourteen began at $4 
a week and at the end of their twenty-fifth year 
were receiving $12.75 a week, while those gradu- 
ating from the high school four years later be- 
gan at $10 a week and at twenty-five were re- 
ceiving $31 a week. The total earnings of the 
grammar school boy in the twelve years were 
$5,722.50, while those of the average high school 
boy in the eight years were $7,377.50. 

“To those parents interested in training their 
boys for the trades, Mr. James M. Dodge, of 
Philadelphia, an expert on this subject, has an 
important word to say. He has found that a 
boy taught under the apprenticeship system 
earns $29,000 in a life-time; a trades school boy 
earns $40,000, and a technical school graduate 
earns $65,900. 

“There is really little opportunity for boys or 
girls nowadays to secure good work until they 
have completed a high school course. Children 
who leave schoo] in the upper grammar grades 
are usually compelled to take up unskilled labor 
in a factory or store or in running errands. 
This may offer a fair wage at the beginning, but 
it gives practically no training and does little 
toward enabling them to earn a good living later 
in life. Again, since much of the work open 
to children is seasonal, they are frequently laid 
off after a few weeks. The result is that many 
of these boys and girls without a good education 
are employed only about half of the time and 
spend the rest in idleness, being much on the 
streets, where they easily get into trouble. 

“Many teachers, together with men and women 
of affairs, believe that the very best way to keep 
our boys and girls interested in school is to lead 
them to consider seriously the choice of their 
life work and then, what is closely related, to 
appreciate that success in this calling requires 
a good general education and a thoro prepara- 
tion beforehand for the probable demands of this 
career. As our own experience has proven the 
value of this course, we would urge you strongly 
to lead your son or daughter as early as possible 
to make at least a beginning of deciding what 
life work appears most attractive. Or, if the 
choice of a particular calling seems impossible, 
then have your child attempt to select the gen- 





In successful operation in thousands of schools. 


American Foundry & Furnace Co. 


Bloomington, III. 


eral field of work that appears most desirable. 
For both boys and girls, the choice may lie in 
sulesmanship, secretarial, library or social work, 
civil service, the learned professions and allied 
vocations, ete.; or for boys alone, in agriculture, 
the building or machine trades, railroading, the 
engineering professions, etc.; or for girls alone, 
in nursing, dressmaking, millinery, ete. We 
might suggest here another important fact, 
namely, that young people, as a rule, when un- 
assisted and unadvised, are liable to aim lower, 
to select an inferior calling, and to plan a shorter 
period of education and training than they would 
do if parents and teachers encourage them to 
have more confidence in their native ability and 
spur them on to try for the higher stakes in life. 

“It is well to take children where they can 
see in operation several callings for which they 
have some liking, and where they can ask ques- 
tions of a number of successful persons engaged 
in these vocations. The public librarian and 
their teachers can also help them to find inter- 
esting articles, magazines and books which deal 
with their favorite life-careers. In every way 
that offers, our young people should become as 
well acquainted as possible with the vocations 
they especially like. We would suggest that they 
investigate these occupations in at least the 
following particulars: the natural qualifications, 
the general education and the special training 
demanded for success in these, the healthful- 
ness, the prospects of steady employment, ad- 
vancement and remuneration, the sort of people 
that are found in these callings, etc. While 
pupils who choose their vocation early in life 
may later on change their minds and make an- 
other selection, still their first choosing does 
good rather than harm—it keeps them in school 
and gives them a zest for studies preparatory to 
their supposed life work. Besides, the second 
choice is more likely to be a wise one because 
of the considerable investigation of vocations 
involved in the first choosing. 

“As we are able, we shall give our pupils in 
the three upper grades what vocational enlight- 
enment we can. In the first two years of the 
high school we offer a well defined course for the 
boys and one for the girls treating some seventy 
or more life callings. On your part, will you 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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Ida M. Tarbell says: “Disorder and dirt are probably the most 
wasteful features in industry, but inconveniences are a close second.” 
In plain, everyday English, this quotation means that your unclean, poorly equipped 


toilets are not only creating waste and loss, but are undermining the general health of 
your pupils. Are you ashamed of your toilets? 


Write us and let us suggest a way to improve your toilet rooms and make you feel 
proud of them, rather than have them an eyesore. 


Rae 





Beauty of design, and ease with which it can be kept 


clean, make this urinal very desirable. 
An absolutely sanitary closet and one you can point 


to with pride. 





The ideal fountain for your rest room 
or teachers’ toilet. 





B-24—Seat Action Closet Combination. 


This urinal may be reached from any part The last word in closet design. The 
of the toilet room, and cannot be ideal for school, office or 
marred or chipped. public building. 


Ventilation Insures Sanitation 
The D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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promptness, 





will surely meet with your approval. 


we will do. 


Here’s a Locker 


That Affords a 
Clean Ventilated 
Place for Clothes 


This Locker is especially 
adapted for school use. 
to keep the children’s clothes ina 
clean orderly condition. 
neatness, and is a 
factor in the prevention of con- 
tagious diseases. 


This locker includes four separate hangers, a shelf for 
small articles, a place for rubbers, overshoes, etc. 
tirely of steel, and has a beautiful baked enamel finish. 


HESS STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


We could say they are 
exactly what you are looking for, but how should we know? 
How do you know, unless you see the locker? 
Send you a sample locker, “Free of Charge.” 
All we ask you to do, is to examine the construction, finish, 


School Board Jounal 


‘‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 














Helps 


Insures 


SHOP EARLY 


but remember one thing. We have in 
the last six months made marvelous 
| progress in projection. 





It is en- 


Don’t specify your projection lantern 
until you have found out all about the 


Automatic Sciopticon 


The new slide changer, and optical accuracy of 
this lantern are unique and distinct advantages. 


Sent anywhere on approval. 
for the asking. 


This is what 


Special circular 


re-enforced corners, locks, and pivot hinges. Then return 








the locker to us, all at our expense. 
card—we’ll do the rest. 


Milwaukee Office: 
40 MARTIN ST. 





(Concluded from Page 52) 

kindly co-operate with us in interesting your 
child in some one of our high school courses and 
in considering seriously what life work he or 
she would prefer to follow? Also, we wish you 
would feel perfectly free to come at any time to 
consult your child’s teacher, principal, or super- 
intendent upon any matter relating to your 
child’s welfare at school, or his preparation for 
successful living afterwards.” 





or Busy 
‘Superintendents 


Chicago, Ill. Supt. John D. Shoop has recom- 
mended that the board conduct a systematic 
survey of the field of vocations for children. A 
follow-up study of working children will be made 
in order that they may be assisted to better con- 
ditions and that other children may be guided 
to profitable and healthful vocations. 

A continuous survey of the school conditions 
of Kansas is proposed thru the work of a special 
committee. The committee, which is composed 
of Dean F. J. Kelley of the State University, 
Supt. L. A. Lowther of Emporia, Supt. M. E. 
Pearson of Kansas City, and Principal A. J. 
Stout of the Topeka High School, will consider 
age-grade and age-progress tables, _ efficiency 
tests, the teacher problem, school fund distribu- 
tion, cost of instruction and school failures. In 
measuring the efficiency of the schools, the sur- 
vey committee will study the number of children, 
14 to 18 years, in school in comparison to popu- 
lation, the number above the compulsory age, 
the number in each one hundred who drop out 
of school, the number that should be in each 
year and the number over-age and under-age for 
the grade. The survey is the work of Dean 
Kelley of the Kansas State University and will 
be operated as far as possible thruout the state 

A survey of the Chandler School District 
Chandler, Ariz., has been made by the County 





Simply drop us a post- 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 










1222 Tacoma Bullding 
GHIGAGO 


Board, consisting of J. A. Riggins, Oscar Mullen, 
Alma Davis and I. D. Payne. The survey 
showed 395 children enrolled, or a gain of 25 
per cent over a year ago. 

Providence, R. I. A _ reorganization of the 
elementary school course and the establishment 
of Junior High Schools has been recommended 
to the board by Supt. I. O. Winslow at a confer- 
ence of the board. It is the unanimous opinion 
of the members that such a reorganization would 
not be practical at present. 

The annual state conference of Pennsylvania, 
known as “Schoolmen’s Week,” was held on 
April 12, 13, 14 and 15 at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The meetings were attended by 
educators from various sections of the country. 

The opening day was devoted to an inspection 
of the public schools and continuation classes of 
Philadelphia. In the evening a lecture was 
given on “The Evolution of Educational Meth- 
ods,” by Dr. Frank P. Graves, Dean of the 
School of Education. On the second day, the 
subjects of continuation classes and aspects of 
the preparation of teachers were discussed. 

Two days were given to conferences of ele- 
mentary and high school teachers. Dr. James E. 
Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
spoke at the Thursday evening meeting. On 
Friday morning the standardization of super- 
intendents’ reports was discussed. The Satur- 
day meetings were given to administration, 
teaching efficiency and other problems. The con- 
ference was closed with addresses by Dr. J. 
George. Becht, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Board, and by Dr. L. D. Coffman, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has adopted a new 
policy, providing that each new building shall 
hereafter be built on the so-called platoon plan, 
with provisions for increased accommodations 
and more extended use of the school plant. The 
first school to be built on this plan will be the 
new Greenfield school, which will be followed by 
three or four similar structures. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The annual report of the 
superintendent for the year 1915 contains the 
statement that the pupils have deposited a total 
of $6,374.53 in school banks. In addition, 324 
pupils have opened accounts in the local savings 
banks, 


Micintosh 


427 Atlas Block 


New slides of Literature, History, Geography 
and Agriculture. 
About Mexico.” 


Also a new set “The Truth 


Write for Catalog. 


Stereopticon 
Company 
Chicago 





Chicago, Ill. The board has opened a voca- 
tional school for crippled children at the Spald- 
ing Building. The instruction will be directed 
toward teaching occupations which they will be 
able to follow. 

Rock Island, Ill. A school savings system has 
been in successful operation in the schools since 
January, 1911. Depositors number 1,662 and 
savings amount to more than $23,670. Deposits 
since September amounted to $4,403. 

New Orleans, La. The New Orleans Book has 
been adopted as a supplementary text for class- 
room use. The book contains a history of the 
city and a review and summary of the indus- 
tries and commerce, people, institutions and 
government. 

Twenty-two towns in Nebraska will conduct 
school gardens during the coming summer. 
Each school system has employed a director to 
supervise the gardens. 

Practical training in arithmetic has been given 
in the junior high school at Tampa, Fla., thru 
talks with local dry goods merchants and ques- 
tions on a variety of problems. Thru the plan, 
one-half day is regularly devoted to getting 
problems of practical value from the local stores 
Each pupil in the visiting group is furnished 
with a list of questions which they submit to 
the merchant. The problems gathered relate to 
various kinds of business and are used in the 
regular classrooms in place of textbooks. 

A test in spelling recently conducted in the 
schools of Attleboro, Mass., shows that the third 
grade spells better than the fifth grade and the 
seventh grade better than the eighth grade. A 
total of 1,860 pupils competed in the test and 
8,330 words were misspelled, making the average 
rank 77.6 per cent. The high school led with 
84 per cent, the eighth grade had 79 per cent, 
the seventh grade 8 82 per cent and the remaining 
four grades 78, 73, 66 and 75 per cent respectively. 
A previous test showed an average rank of 81 
per cent. The lessons are taken from “One 
Hundred Spelling Demons.” 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board has purchased & 
ninety-acre plot of ground in the vicinity of 
Byberry, which will be used to house the parental 
schools and equipment. The cottage plan of 
housing the children has been decided upon and 
an extensive course in farming planned. 
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SCHOOLS 

High School, Meriden, Conn. 
High School, Oklahoma City 
High Schools, Philadelphia 


Lux School of Industrial Train- 
ing, San Francisco 


Phillips Exeter Academy, Exe- 
ter, N. H 


State Normal 
Ohio 


Advance High School of Practical Arts, “york City 
In School UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
Equipment 


A Step In 


School, Kent, Hughes High School, Cincinnati 


Institute, New 


Cornell University 

Princeton University 

College of the City of New York 
Washington and Lee University 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Illinois 


University of Maine 
Northwestern University 


Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege 


Trinity College 





High School, Oakland, Cal., Using H & H Lockers C7] 


The Largest Schools in the United States Have Appreciated Their Advantages 


The above are but a few of the schools using our steel equip- 
ment, which has also been installed in various foreign edu- 
cational institutions. 

PhiladeJphia schools alone will 
H & H Steel Lockers during 1916. 


Such an order would never have been placed were not H & H 
Lockers the best examples of mechanical excellence today—the 
best of materials, exclusive and practical designs combined with 
skilled, thorough workmanship. 


Each Locker carefully inspected and tested before leaving 
our factory. 


H&A STEEL LOCKERS 


The daily increase in the number of users of H & H Lockers 
would surprise you, but this is merely due to the fact that H & H 


use approximately 14,000 
This]is the second annual 
contract we have had with the Board of Education of the 
Quaker City. 


Write for Catalog 


It illustrates and describes the many points of H & H Locker 
efficiency for every purpose. It is one of the most interesting and 
complete books on school, club and gymnasium Locker equipment 
ever published. Have it on your desk for immediate use-—or 
future reference. Send for your copy now. 


economizing time, minimizing fire-risk andjintroducing sanitary 
conditions. 

Before you arrive at any decision regarding the selection of 
school or gymnasium equipment, make a thorough investigation 
of H & H Steel Lockers. 


THE HART ©& HUTCHINSON CO., Dept. 8, New Britain, Conn. 
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Louisville, Ky. The first school savings bank 
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to be opened in the city has been established at 
the Second Ward School. 

Chicago, Ill. Supt. John D. Shoop has recom- 
mended the organization of garden clubs in con- 
nection with the spring work of the schools. The 
gardens will be made in vacant lots in close 
proximity to the schools and will be devoted to 
the cultivation of flowers and vegetables. 

Moline, Ill. The savings of school children are 
steadily increasing, according to a recent report 


of the local trust and savings banks. Between 


decrease in savings, altho $7,468 and $7,133, re- 
spectively, were deposited at this time. It is 
expected that by July, 1916, the deposit will be 
nearly $7,968. 

Salem, Mass. Plans have been made for the 
eleventh annual children’s home and _ school 
garden contest. In the contest of last year, over 
1,100 children planted nearly 23,000 packages of 
seeds and 150 cash prizes were awarded. 

New London, Conn. A school savings system 
has been introduced in the schools. A special 


incentive toward thrift has been provided thru 
the offer of a silver loving cup by an official of 
the local bank. Awards are to be made on the 
basis of the school showing the largest number 
of deposits per capita enrollment during the 
school year. 


Worcester, Mass. Physical and mental tests 
of backward children were recently made by the 
city and state school authorities. The results 
of the tests will be compiled and used in the 
preparation of special courses of study. 
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Phe picnic ; 





A SCHOOL 


AND COMMUNITY 


realized the possibilities of a school picnic and field day, in which the entire population, young and old, partake, 
is held annually in May after the close of the school term and everybody turns out on the high school campus 
t parade of the elementary grades t noon family picnic dinners are served and, in the 
irranged Music is provided by the city band 

The school board, the city fathers and the state officials attend Addresses are made by the mayor, the governor and other prominent men 

The present pictures were taken at the third annual “picnic’’ last spring. They represent, reading from left to right: 

Upper Row—Italian May Basket Folk Dance of the Fifth Grade; Shepherd’s Life, Bo-Peep Drill, Seventh and Eighth Grade Girls 
ird and Fourth Grade Girls i 

Lower Row—Picnic Dinner for the Little Folks; Dutch Life Dance of Shoemakers, First and Second Grade Boys; The Sleeping Prince, Kindergarten. 

Much credit for the success of the festival is due to Hon. Jose D. Sena, president of the Santa Fe board of education 


MAY FESTIVAL 


owell as Santa Fe, New Mexico 

The morning is taken up by folk dances, drills and 
afternoon, a program of athletic contests for the upper grades and the high school is 
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Patriotic International Flag Drill, 
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If you want your pupils to appreciate quality as well 
as color values, see that they use Devoe School Water 


Colors and Brushes. 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


We make more colors and brushes for art work, schools, 


etc., than anybody else in America. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


30 Styles of boxes fitted with cakes, pans or tubes, with 


or without brushes. 


Makers and distributors of supplies for all branches of 
School Art Work. Devoe Tempera Colors. 


Tools for Leather Work, Powdered 


Modeling Material. 
Stains, Papers, etc. 


Complete catalog for the asking. 


14-16 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 
Fulton & William Sts., 
New York 
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A BOOK AND SUPPLY RECORD. 

An interesting and successful example of a 
teacher’s record for books and supplies has been 
devised by Mr. Lewis S. Mills, agent of the Con- 
necticut State Board of Education for Plainville, 
Conn. The form has been devised to overcome 
the difficulties resulting from frequent changes 
of teachers, from the general disinclination of 
country school boards to provide more than one 
record book for the teacher, etc. The plan is a 
simple eight-page folder 8% by 11 inches in size 
printed on substantial ledger paper and arranged 
so that it may be slipped into the front or the 
back of the teacher’s classroom register. It in- 
cludes on the first page, comparative directions 
for keeping the register, and provides four pages 
for an initial inventory of all books aua supplies 
which are on hand in September. Two pages 


_in Account with 


Write Dept. 5. 
Devoe 


1312-14 Grand Ave., 
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are provided for recording new books which 
have been received and one page is provided 
for books and supplies taken to other schools, 
returned, broken, lost, discarded or used -up. 
The plate reproduced in this column will give 
an accurate idea of the arrangement of the 
record pages. In use, the ledger makes a com- 
plete inventory of all books and supplies when 
school opens in September. From time to time 
the teacher adds new materials as they are re- 
ceived and deducts such articles as are discarded 
or used up. At the close of the year she checks 
all of the items which are still on hand and 
notes their condition. After use in the schools 
during several years, Mr. Mills declares that the 
record is an unqualified success. 

The directions printed on the first page of the 
form are as follows: 


Teacher. 





“Titles of Books or 





Names of Supplies 








PAGE OF BOOK AND SUPPLY RECORD 
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PRANG COMPANY, ¢&Narih Michigan Avenue 


Forma-Germkill Fumigators 


Contains Solidified Formaldehyde 


Efficient----Convenient----Economical 


Bacteriological tests affirm efficiency. 


Now used in hundreds of schools 
thruout the country for Disinfection 
purposes. 


We also carry a complete line of 
Liquid Soap, Floor Oil, Sanitary 
Appliances, etc. 


Complete information and samples 
sent on request. Write 


Central City Chemical Co. 


$1519-21 N. Wood St. 


Chicago, Ill. 





The use of Prang Book Covers will save 
thousands of dollars in your district and the 
lives of many children. Twenty to thirty 
per cent is saved on the cost of each book 
afid the children are protected from many 
contagious diseases by the use of a book 
cover on a book. 


Parents appreciate an executive who gives 
thoughtful attention to such matters. 
PRANG BOOK COVER is superior to any 
cover now on the market from the standpoint 
of its educational value, the amount of time 
required to place it on the books, and the 
fact that there is no mess or litter coming 
from cutting, stitching, pasting or gluing. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 





RECORD OF SCHOOL BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 
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Directions. 


1. Keep this folder in the register and send 
it in with the register at the close of the school 
year. 

2. At the beginning of the school year make 
a complete record of all books, pamphlets, globes, 
maps, hand press, hectograph, flag, thermometer, 
paper and other town supplies on hand. State 
the condition of each as follows: 

a new. 
b some worn. 
ce much worn. 


3. Do not list a set of books one by one, but 


Form No. 10. @00—61.45 


TEACHER'S COMPLAINT AND ANSWER 


Grade - .---, School : foe en 19nd. 


Please report concerning. .... 


fren... 
age. 5. aii Mh Ft Ftp hyn Sain 


Parent . Complaint 


Om RECEIVING REPORT OF ATTENDANCE OF FICER PRINCIPALS SH 


,. 2 
Child has reeaterea 7 4d Ld 


ATTENDANCE OFFICER'S REPORT 


I have ascertained the cause of absence as given below 


Truancy ( ) Personal illness ( ) Serious illness o 
. ae Death 
member of family) 


Quarantined for 


of whom) 
Has moved to —— 
ame of disease) (name of town! 
) or shoes ( --.) Left to work for...... . 
name of employer) 


Lack of clothes(_... 


Expects to move to one — 
town) 


Eatered another Duokirk school 


.. Other reason 


name of school) 


° — This child will come to school on ee oeeneery 
soaye| 
or will... .. Date of investigation hf ug 
what will the child do) 
School Record No. ... ts ec 


Attendance Officer 
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GOLD MEDALS 


Highest Awards on Quality at Both 
San Francisco and San Diego 


5 Cents per Box. 
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8 Pressed Crayons. 


Produces beautiful, soft, 
pastel effects. 


10 Cents per Box. 


At San Francisco the Art exhibit made with ‘‘American Crayons,”’ received a Gold Medal which was the highest 


competitive award. 


Sandusky, Ohio 


as follows: “Sept. 3, b iJ copies Graded Spelling 
Lists.” 

4. Thereafter, list, with the 
tional books or supplies. 

5. At the close of the year check over each 
item, and state, at the right, the number of each 
on hand. 

6. On page 8 record, with date, the books or 
supplies taken from your school to other schools 
or to central office, or that are lost, broken, or 
worn out and discarded during the year. When 
items are checked in June subtract these. 

7. Each new book received should be stamped 
with town stamp, date of receiving same, and 
the book should be numbered. 

8. On cards provided for the purpose keep an 
account of the books loaned each pupil. 

9. Require pupils to pay for books lost or 
damaged. 

10. The teacher is financially responsible for 
the safe keeping of all town property. 


A CENSUS CARD. 
A census card, which has proven of great value 
in the city schools of Dunkirk, N. Y., was de- 


date, all addi- 


School Census Card 


3 | Law Name Firewst Nome 
2 


Form 78-6000.12.15 
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Established 1835 


vised in December, 1915, by Supt. N. L. Engle- 
hardt. Both sides of the card are reproduced 
herewith. The obverse side of the card con- 


tains spaces for the names and birth place of 


child and father, color and sex of child, resi- 
dence, school attended, grade, when entered, 
times absent, cause, cause of non-enrollment, 


date and cause of withdrawal. 

An absolute record of the date of birth is 
demanded by the New York State Compulsory 
Attendance Law. Accordingly, the fourth column 
under the date of birth permits the entry of a 
code number which designates the document or 
manner in which this data is obtained. For the 
purpose of gathering age-grade and age-p "ogress, 
statistics showing retardation and acceleration of 
pupils in the school’s system and permitting com- 
parison with other school systems, it is necessary 
to establish a uniform age basis. This age is 
always taken as that of September Ist for each 
child. In this way uniformity and consistency 
are brought about. 

The reverse side of the card contains spaces 
for employer’s name and address, time of start 
ing and leaving of child, kind of work done, 


Dunkirk, N. Y 


Parcat's or Guardian's Name 
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t» Certificate Work Certteate Me 
2 Bapteme 
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SCHOOL CENSUS CARD USED IN DUNKIRK, N. Y 





—. 26 Comm tied to 
20 Under Comou'very 
bad 


| 27 Became 16 
78 Changed to 
Sree! 





Case ererngated 


Employer's Address — tT he 


If you want the best specify ‘‘American Crayons.”’ 
- WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


The American Crayon Co. | waltham, Mass. 


weekly wages and reason for leaving. 

The form is printed on white bristol board 
and measures 5 by 8 inches. 

The truancy card shown on opposite page which 
has been in use for some time in the public 
schools of Dunkirk, N. Y., has been found very 
helpful. Supt. N. L. Englehardt introduced this 
card into the school system altho many of the 
details have been taken from the card used by 
Supt. Warren N. Drum of Millville, N. J. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Ogden, Utah. The board has co-operated with 
the local railroads in launching a “safety first” 
movement in the schools. Posters and circulars 
have been distributed in the schoolrooms, calling 
attention to the dangers of trespassing on rail- 
road property. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The school authorities have 
co-operated with the local Chamber of Commerce 
in offering a series of lectures on safety at the 
respective school buildings. 


Hutchinson, Minn. A department of public 
speaking has recently been added to the high 
school curriculum, which has proven a great 
success. 


Record of Employmeat oo Leaving Schoo! Until Child Has Reached 16 yrs 


eet Ne “t Kind of Work Done 


ORIGINAL MEASURES 5 BY 8 INCHES 





TRADE MARK 





Indestructible Stationary and 

Pressed Steel Adjustable 

Combination Pressed Steel 
Desks 


Chair Desk Sets 
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Adjustable 
Single Pedestal 
Desk Sets 
with Eight 
Novel Features 





Yet 


SUPERIOR IN EVERY TYPE 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 
HEYWOOD BROTHERS AND WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Unbreakable Pressed Steel School Furniture 


Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera Chairs 
Library Chairs, Bent Wood Chairs, Cocoa Mattings 
Reed and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


Write our nearest warehouse for the new 1916 catalog 
A text book on Schoolhouse Furnishing 























SILENT GIANT 












Insured for a lifetime 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 


iene Seem, eT DNL RN MAINS AARNE NENA EAN, 


Get the Desk that will give you 
STRENGTH, SERVICE AND SANITATION 


| ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


516-520 W. 34th St., 174 Portland St.. 


New York, N. Y Boston, Mass. 
113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. 
737-743 Howard St., 148-154 Tenth St., 
San Francisco, Cal Portland, Ore. 


FOR WIDER USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Newark, N. J. Supt. A. B. Poland has sub- 
mitted to the board a number of recommenda- 
tions for the wider use of school buildings and 
grounds. These comprise an increase in the num- 
ber of activities at present carried on, a larger 
development of the activities, and a correlation 
of these with the day, evening and summer 
schools. 

Among the wider and more effective uses to 
which school buildings may be put, Supt. Poland 
gives the following: 

One—As places for “home study,” especially in 
congested districts. 

Two—As places for lectures, talks, readings, 
concerts, moving pictures and entertainments of 
all kinds, conducted for recreational as well as 
educational ends. 

Three—As places for choral classes for school 
chitdren as- well as for adults. This will be, in 
a measure, an extension of the music work done 
in the schools. 

Four—As places for debating clubs, dramatic 
clubs and similar organizations for both young 
and old. 

Five—As places for societies of every kind 
whose purpos:s are for the common welfare, 
that is, where organization is used as a means 
for securing the end desired. Under this head 
is contemplated a study of the organization of 
municipal, county, state and national govern- 
ments, and other means and devices for training 
in citizenship. 

Six—As places for classes or clubs for study- 
ing social relations, including manners and 
morals, and the amenities to be observed in the 
home, in the school, ete. 

Seven—aAs places for building and loan asso- 
ciations, philanthropic organizations, etc. 

Eight—As places for social dancing. 

Nine—As places for reading rooms ani Public 
Library extension and co-operation. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Boston, Mass. seginning April first, the 
beard put into effect a number of economy 
measures to overcome a deficit in the school 
budget for the year. The economies will, in 
most cases, be effected salaries of teachers, 
each instructor being reduced in salary or given 





1415-1419 Michigan Ave., 


244-254 S. 5th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 


211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Hoo 


extra work. Many small classes will be elimi- 
nated by placing the pupils in larger classes, or 
by transferring them to other schools. Special 
teachers and temporary instructors will be dis- 
missed while heads of departments in high 
schools will be reduced to the class of teachers 
and their departments discontinued. The num- 
ber of pupils per room will be increased and the 
school day will be lengthened. 


St. Paul, Minn. The school board, by unani- 
mous vote, has prohibited the use of school 
buildings for political meetings. A request for 
the use of a school in which the mayoralty 
candidates might give their views was denied. 

San Diego, Cal. A social and civic center has 
been opened in the Washington School. The 
school is equipped with a fine auditorium and 
gymnasium. 


Washington, D. C. The board has denied the 
use of one of the school buildings for Sunday 
meetings. 

Supt. L. R. Aldermen of Portland, Ore., has 
recommended the construction of one-story unit 
schools in place of the usual two or three-story 
type previously erected. Mr. Alderman’s recom- 
mendation is based on the fact that the one- 
story school is cheaper in cost, is fireproof and 
is preferred by teachers. 

An interesting study of public school cost and 
eficiency, made by State Supt. Josephine C. 
Preston of Washington, brings out the fact that 
permanent and, in most cases, fireproof build- 
ings have been the largest item in the increased 
expenditures for schools during the past five 
years. 

In discussing the results of the investigation, 
Supt. Preston shows that 227 districts with high 
schools having accommodations for industrial 
and vocational departments report an increase 
of $3,454,720 in the valuation of school buildings. 
This means that during five years these districts 
have razed their old buildings and erected mod- 
ern structures. The new buildings are a result 
of the demand for additional accommodations 
for larger numbers of students and broader 
courses. 

Of the 249 schools reporting, 176 have intro- 
duced home economics, 199 manual training, and 
136 agriculture. 











MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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Ipswich, Mass. A schoo] of instruction in heat- 
ing and ventilating methods was recently held in 
one of the schools under the direction of Mr. 
Harry E. Barber. The school was opened to in- 
struct the teachers and janitors in the better use 
of modern school building devices, how to 
operate the ventilating system, how to keep the 
rooms at the proper temperature and to do away 
with vitiated air. 

Louisville, Ky. The school board recently 
prepared the annual specification list of school 
supplies for the year 1916 to 1917. The list in- 
cludes some two thousand articles and covers 
more than 94 typewritten pages. The list of arti- 
cles has been reduced from 2,368 last year to 
2,164 for the present year. The list has been put 
into book form for the convenience of dealers 
who will be invited to submit bids. 


THE VALUE OF THE OPEN-AIR 
SCHOOL. 

The value of the open air school is shown ina 
striking manner, in an editorial comment from 
the Open Air Smile of Chicago, reproduced in 
The Crusader of a recent date. 

The item comments on the recent epidemic of 
colds and la grippe, which was prevalent not 
only in Chicago but thruout the country and 
which seriously endangered health and inter- 
fered with the conduct of business offices, schools 
and stores. Attention is called to the doctrine 
of fresh air constantly preached by the Chicago 
health commissioner and to the benefits to be 
derived by persons who are engaged in sedentary 
occupations. 

A comparison of the attendance in the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Open Air School with that in 
the regular classrooms shows that in all but one 
instance the open air school scored. The high- 
est per cent of attendance in the open air classes 
was 98, while the regular classes had 95, The 
lowest per cent in the open air classes was 90.4 
and in the regular rooms 87. The general aver 
age for the open air classes was 94 and for the 
regular rooms 92. 

The attendance was maintained in the face of 
difficulties. The children are compelled t0 
travel longer distances, they are subject to close 
inspection by the medical corps and are ofteD 
absent because of dental work, operations, etc. 
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EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Furnishings for Schools, Churches 
Auditoriums and All Public Buildings 
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AND SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Moulthrop Movable Chair Desks 


We Are Prepared to Prove 


That almost every school can use some Moulthrop Desks to ad- 
vantage. 


That many can use them exclusively to advantage. 


That all can secure the maximum advantage by the exclusive use 
of our product. 


That whatever the conditions or requirements we furnish the article 
that fulfills them. 


CHAIR DESKS 
Tilting Desk Leaf 
Sliding Adjustable Desk Leaf 
Fixed Desk Leaf 
With Book Boxes 
Without Book Boxes 
With Book Racks 





and Without Book Racks 
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Sani-Steel Movable Chair Desks 


A class in Teachers College, Indianapolis. 
of position may be made in less than two minutes. 


Send for illustrated circular and list of schools wherein 
these chair desks have been installed. 


Columbia School Supply Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





LEGAL NEWS. 

A recent ruling of the Supreme court of Wash- 
ington prohibits the granting of school credits 
for outside Bible study, even tho the final ex- 
aminations are given under the auspices of the 
schools. In the opinion of school authorities, 
the whole question of school credits for outside 
work is endangered by the court’s decision. 

The supreme court of Missouri has affirmed 
the injunction granted to the St. Louis board by 
the circuit court to restrain the building depart- 
ment of the city from interfering in the matter 
of plumbing construction for public school 
buildings. The case grew out of the attempted 
interference of the city in the matter of equip- 
ping one of the schoo] buildings with plumbing 
fixtures. The contract called for a different kind 
of plumbing than that prescribed by the regula- 
tions of the board of public improvements and 
the city appealed from the injunction. 

The supreme court of Nebraska, in a recent 
unanimous decision, upholds the validity of the 
State Modern Language Law, providing for the 
teaching of modern European languages as elec- 
tives in the public schools. The decision affirms 
the previous judgment of the lower court, before 
which the case was brought. 

The controversy over the teaching of German 
arose in the town of Nebraska City, which has 
a strong German population. In May, 1915, the 
parents of children in the Sixth Street School 
requested in a petition that German be taught 
but the board refused to comply. The refusal 
followed a previous one a year ago on the plea 
that the petition had been presented too late 
in the The parents failing to receiv« 
satisfaction from the board took the case into 
the courts by making an application for a writ 

mandamus 


,eason. 


The decisior f the higher court is that the 
law is valid, tl t dor not conflict with the 
constitution and that it must be taken as it 
stands In determining the matter of instruc- 
tion, the sehool board has no discretion but 
mer: as the servant of the people in com- 
plying h the law. 


The paying of moneys from 
fund of Illinois for tuition of 


common school 
lent pupils 


School Board Sournal 


This change 


has been declared illegal by the circuit court of 
Winnebago county, in the case of the Board of 
Education of Rockford, and F. H. Smith, presi- 
dent, against Abbie Craig, county superintendent. 

The court held that the high school tuition act 
contravened the provisions of the state constitu- 
tion. It was also held that no appropriation had 
been made by the legislature for the payment of 
high school tuition. Payment without an appro- 
priation is diverting money appropriated for an- 
other purpose and is contrary to the constitution. 
The tuition law, in effect, is special legislation. 

The court of appeals of Holmes county, Ohio, 
has declared the new rural school code to be 
constitutional and valid. The court held that 
the law is of uniform operation thruout the state 
and that it does not conflict with the provisions 
of the state constitution. The school districts 
are divisions distinct from the political divisions 
provided in the constitution, and are subject to 
legislative control. 

The case arose in Montgomery county, where 
suit had been brought by Joseph Wogoman 
against the board of education to compel the 
transfer of Perry township territory to the vil- 
lage of Brookville. After consideration of the 
facts, the court decided that it could not change 
the order of the board, altho doubt was ex- 
pressed as to its fairness. 

The circuit court of Peoria, Ill., has dismissed 
a suit brought for the purpose of enjoining the 
city in enforcing an ordinance which compelled 
vaccination of school children. 

The district court of Litchfield County, Conn., 
has sustained a decision of the compensation 
commissioner that a school teacher is an em- 
ploye of the state and is eligible for accident 
compensation under the law. The decision af- 
firms a previous ruling of the compensation 
commissioner that a school teacher, as an em 
ploye of the state, comes under the provisions of 
the compensation law, and that she is entitled 
to compensation at the rate of $10 per week dur 
ing total incapacity. 

The decision was given in the case of Emma 
R. Skinner, a teacher at the Connecticut School 
for Imbeciles at Lakeville, who had been injured 
while in the performance of her regular class- 


(Patentedy 


The Standard Steel School Desk 


Supports of high grade pressed steel, and the floor standard in one 
piece. The steel pressed over on itself, at right angles, forming a four- 
walled hollow construction. Finished in a rich olive green. Result: A 
combination of strength, beauty and sanitary outline never before realized 
in a school desk. Woodwork of genuine cherry, every part, including the 
shelf, and finished with shellac-varnish all over. 

Seat folding up close against back. 

Simple, noiseless seat-hinge, and enduring. 

Pneumatic inkwell with non-corroding cover. 

Metal pen groove. 

Like prices for like quantities to all school boards, direct from 
factory or through nearest agency. 


Send for Special Circular 2-S-15 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


















TRENTON, N. J. 


room duties. The accident occurred in March, 
1914, and the ruling of the compensation com- 
missioner was given in November of the same 
year. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Atlanta, Ga. The board has granted the use 
of school buildings for entertainments’ by 
churches or other organizations. The churches 
are expected to pay the expenses in the way of 
janitor service, lights and heat. 

Detroit, Mich. Secretary Charles A. Gadd is 
planning the introduction of a checking system 
which shall keep accurate account of the ex- 
penditures for school supplies. It is the opinion 
of Mr. Gadd that in the past there has been 
considerable waste, due to lack of business judg- 
ment on the part of school employes, in ordering 
supplies. Among the items which will be given 
special attention are the cost of janitors’ and 
engineers’ supplies, cost of textbooks in the 
elementary, high and special schools. 

Spokane, Wash. The board has postponed in- 
definitely the adoption of a building program. 
The decision was followed with protests on the 
part of parents and citizens in general. 

The National Fire Protection Association, at 
the opening session of the.annual convention to 
be held May 9th at Chicago, Illinois, will discuss 
the topic Safeguarding ‘School Children from 
Fire. The topic, which*will be in three parts, 
will include (a) Planning School Buildings for 
Safety, (b) Exit Drills and Fire Escapes, and 
(c) Care of School Buildings. Mr. Wm. B. Itt- 
ner, St. Louis, Mo., Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, New 
York, N. Y., Mr. J. George Becht, Harrisburg, 
Pa., and Mr. S. A. Challman, Minneapolis, Minn., 
will be the principal speakers at the section 
meetings. 

Springfield, Ill. A state-wide campaign against 
loss of life thru fires has been begun with an 
order of the state fire marshal that additional 
fire escapes and extinguishers be installed on 
nineteen public buildings. The order of the 
fire marshal was executed thru the local fire 
department, and if not obeyed, may be followed 
by prosecutions under the city ordinance. In- 
cluded in the list of buildings were sixteen 
schools. 
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THE NEW LIFTING DESK TOP 


or tue EMPIRE MOVABLE AND 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESK 





the joints are not susceptible to changes in temperature. 

The Empire Movable and Adjustable Chair-Desk is’simple in construction, does not require 
a wrench. It is made in six different sizes, to meet the needs of all grades. 

If you are looking for a movable chair desk that has exclusive features of great advantage 


in school work, and one that will last indefinitely, with nothing to get out of order, it will be 
well worth your while to write for a copy of our catalog. 


MAKES POSSIBLE 


Absolutely close formation for 
group work. An aisle at the side is 
not necessary as the chair desk may 
be entered from the front. 


Easy entrance and egress. 


THE DESK TOP 


Can be detached in two seconds, leaving 
chair free for assembly purposes and social 
center work. 

Is adjustable for distance from back of 
seat to fit exactly the individual pupil. 

Can be adjusted for height or to any in- 
clination, thus securing the correct angle of 


vision or the proper tilt for writing or 
drawing. 


THE FRAMEWORK 


of this chair desk is constructed of tubular 
steel, making it sanitary and durable, and 





All our models are fully illustrated and described in our catalog, sent FREE on 
request. We shall appreciate an opportunity to figure on your requirements. 


EMPIRE SEATING CO.,., Inc. 
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SYMPTOMS OF ILLNESS. 

The Bureau of Educational Hygiene of the 
New York City Education Department, in con- 
nection with the adoption of a new course in 
hygiene, has prepared for the use of teachers a 
special chapter entitled, “Symptoms of Illness in 
Children.” The information is intended to ac- 
quaint teachers with the early signs of illness 
common among school children, and to encourage 
a more perfect co-operation between the school 
physician, nurse and the child’s home. It is be- 
lieved that a more thoro knowledge of these 
symptoms and a proper application of them will 
result in an avoidance of epidemics of disease 
and prompt medical attention on the part of the 
parents. 

The outline for the guidance of teachers is 
reproduced below: 

Children with the following symptoms should 
be referred to the doctor or nurse unless other- 
wise indicated: 

GENERAL SYMPTOMS. 

The beginning of most children’s diseases show 
one or more of the following symptoms. De- 
pending upon the severity of the symptoms, the 
pupil should be separated from others and 
watched; sent to the doctor or nurse, or sent 
home to the parents with a written explanation. 

Disinelination to study or play. 

General malaise. 

Drowsiness. 

Cheeks flushed or pallid. 

Fever 

Chills 

Vomiting, 

SPECIAL SYMPTOMS 
Cough—may indicate: 

Simple cold in head or throat. 

Bronchitis. 

luberculosis (if continued over a long 

period). 


chaol Hygiene Note 








Onset of measles. 

Onset of whooping cough. 

Children who sneeze or cough should be 
taken from their regular seats and isolated, 
or excluded if necessary. This is most im- 
portant, for these and other diseases are 
spread by sneezing and coughing. 

Loss of Weight (imperfect nutrition) may 
indicate: 

Tuberculosis if associated with slight fever, 
pallor, swollen glands of the neck, limp- 
ing or pain in the region of the spine. 

Pallor—indicates: 
Anemia (impoverished blood). 
Shortness. of Breath—may indicate: 

Heart trouble, if lips and finger tips have a 
tendency to become blue. 

Lung trouble, if cough is also present. 

Frequent requests to leave the room—may 
indicate: 

Bowel trouble. 

Kidney trouble. 

Bladder trouble. 

Local uncleanliness. 

Bad habits—often caused by a condition 
known as phimosis. 

Restlessness—may indicate: 

Lack of sleep. 

Lack of proper food. 

Constipation. 

Mental defectiveness. 

Functional nervous disorders (St. Vitus’ 
dance), especially if associated with 
shrugging of shoulders and head, twitch 
ing of the eyes, hands, or feet. 

LOCAL SYMPTOMS. 
Pain—may indicate: 
(Teeth )—Decayed teeth or gumboil. 
(Head )—Defective vision. 


(Abdomen)—Indigestion or constipation 
(Ear )—Abscess. 
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(Leg or Back)—Tuberculosis of the bones 
of leg or spine. 

Eruptions on the skin—may indicate: 

(These cases should be referred at once to 
the doctor or nurse.) 

An acute contagious disease. 
comes on suddenly. 

Measles. Preceded by running of nose and 
sneezing. 

Scarlet fever. 

Chicken pox. 

Small pox. 

A contagious disease of the skin. The rash 
is of longer duration. 

Impetigo contagiosa—around mouth and 
nose. 

Ringworm—on scalp, hands, arms, or face. 

Pediculosis—on hand and child scratches. 

Scabies—on hands, webs of fingers or body 
accompanied by itching and scratching. 

Red Eyes (with or without discharge)—may 
indicate: 

Defective vision, especially if accompanied 
by scowling, squinting, headaches, holding 
reading matter at an improper distance 
from the eye. 

Pink eye (acute contagious conjunctivitis) 
if accompanied with a discharge. 

Running Ears—May indicate: 
Abscess of the ear. 
Deafness. 
These conditions often follow cold in the 
head, adenoids, scarlet fever, measles. 
Children should occupy seats in front of 
room. 
Mouth breathing—may indicate: 

Adenoids, often accompanied by repeated 

colds in head, and deafness. 
Sore Throat—may indicate: 

Simple cold. 

Tonsilitis. 

Onset of scarlet fever. 

Onset of diphtheria. 

Swelling in the neck—may indicate: 

Mumps—about the ears. 

Enlarged tonsils. 

Tubercular and simple enlarged glands. 

SPECIAL NOTE. 
Should two cases of an acute contagious dis- 


The rash 


ease develop in one class, it should be the duty 
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AN INVITATION TO THOSE INTERESTED IN Ld . 


MODERN CLEANING APPLIANCES. ; : fer 
aw) 


Py 


When you visit New York you are 
cordially invited to inspect our 
located at 


new show rooms, 


No. 73 BARCLAY 


We will have on exhibition, a 
complete line of thc very lat- 


est in 


JANITORS’ 


STREET. 


FOR THE SUMMER? 


When you meet with an Accident, or become sick, 


in the closing months of the year, or during the vacation 


period, what will become of the savings you have accum- 


ulated by your year’s work? 


SUPPLIES. 


Even if you do not intend to 
purchase, we urge you to call and 
you will be accorded the same 
courtesy as if you had placed 
your annual order with us. 


SAMUEL LEWIS 


The Oldest and Largest Janitor 
Supply House in America. 


73 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 


If you cannot call in person, 
write for our catalog. 


of the teacher to notify the proper authorities 
in her school with a view of instituting an ex- 
pert investigation to prevent others contracting 
it. It is of the utmost importance that a child 
absent for more than an ordinary number of 
days should not be readmitted to class without 
proof that he or she has not been ill with a 
contagious disease, or that a contagious disease 
is not present in the family. 


HARTFORD OUTDOOR SCHOOL. 

The outdoor school conducted by the school 
authorities at Hartford, Conn., has been estat 
lished for children whose health is a bar to suc- 
cess in school work, especially those who have 
bone tuberculosis, anemia, nervousness or heart 
troubles. The school was conducted originally 
by the local Society for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis and for the past two years has been in 
charge of the school authorities. 


img T. ©. U, 


Two buildings have been erected in which the 
younger and older pupils are separately housed, 
the first accommodating 35 and the second 66 
pupils. The structures are built of canvas, wood, 
and glass, and in use are considered lighter, more 
airy, more substantial and better adapted to 
weather conditions than any previous type of 
open-air building. 

The school day is from 8:30 to 3:30 and is 
evenly divided into short periods for rest, meals, 
study and play. Children are encouraged to 
breakfast at home and are also given a warm 
meal upon arrival in the morning. 


The children who enter the school are care- 
fully examined by the school physician who de- 
termines whether they are fit subjects for open- 
air instruction. Complete card records of health 
are kept for each child. The fresh air, good food 
and cheerful atmosphere have improved the 
health and mental condition of the pupils. They 





HOME OF THE | 


IARTFORD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


We Paid $227.33 for This 


BLDG. 


Wouldn’t it be distressing, to say the least, to find 
yourself burdened with an expense of $200 or $300, caused 
by some unavoidable accident or illness, wiping out the 


surplus you have accumulated by your 
past year’s work, or leaving you deeply 
in debt, when your school year opens 
again? 

These Pictures Show just two of the 
many apparently trivial causes of accidents 
which have resulted in serious losses to teachers 
during vacation time. These are actual ex- 
periences. The girl who fell from the swing 
was disabled for two months and the girl who 
fell out of the wagon when the team started, 
and the wagon seat tipped over, broke her ankle. 


We Pay $50 a Month 


When you need it most, for loss of 
time caused by Accident, Sickness or 
Quarantine, $1,000 to $2,000 for acci- 
dental death and many additional ben- 
efits, fully explained in our Booklet. 
Send a postal and all information will 
be sent free. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


become more tractable and cheerful and a steady 
gain in weight and in general physical appear- 
ance are noted. 


Medical Inspection. 

Rock Island, Ill. A dentist has been employed 
to care for the teeth of school children. He de- 
votes three and one-half hours to the work. 
Pupils who cannot pay will receive free treat- 
ment. 

Cincinnati, O. The board has created the office 
of high school health officer with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. H. E. Kock at Woodward High 
School. Dr. Kock is a teacher of zoology and 
physiology in the school and is also a registered 
physician. 

Ottumwa, Ia. A free dental clinic hss been 
opened at the Adams school. Volunteer dentists 
will give one-half day each week to the work. 

Gloucester, Mass. A dental clinic has been 
established. 





\ REST ROOM IN THE HARTFORD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
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Why Not Improve Conditions in 
Your School 


by installing a Tuec Vacuum Cleaner? 


Many things must be taken into consideration before pur- 
chasing a vacuum cleaner of any type. Certain essentials are 
absolutely necessary in every vacuum cleaner and these essen- 
tials are found in the Tuec cleaner. 


1 JER gm STATIONARY 
WJ *cteANER™ 


first of all displaces the greatest amount lof air. It keeps the schoolroom 
clean and sanitary at all times and does not easily get out of order. 





We guarantee the Tuec to be superior of any vacuum cleaner on the 
market. Operating expense is reduced to a minimum and makes the work 
of the janitor easier and more thorough. 


After years of experimenting we have evolved a system which thoroughly 
cleans the school to the entire satisfaction of school superintendents, school 
boards and physicians. 





Write us today and we willtell you more about the Tuec Stationary Cleaner. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 


7 Hurford Street CANTON, OHIO 





-" QUICK orbdércy EXIT 
a IN CASE OF FIRE 


ee ee que 
oyed is accomplished with certainty when uniform and distinctive signals are 
“fo used in connection with the SCHOOL FIRE DRILL. The “FASCO”’ Com- 
ork bined Local and Auxiliary Fire Alarm System provides uniform and distinctive 
reat- signals, with or without connection to the Municipal Fire Department, at 

the will of the operator. This is the only system operated in a DOUBLE 
office L SY STE S$ PROTECTED CIRCUIT which insures absolute 
oint- RELIABILITY AND 
— SEES — OO SEO CERTAINTY OF 
a ‘ 

OPERATION. 

ered 
os FOR SCHOOLS, DORMITORIES, ETC. Designed to meet school 
been requirements. Over three 
s To meet the requirements of ee ee oe ine 
been State and City Authorities and Fire Underwriters seven years. 


THE SYSTEM WHICH 





= HAS BEEN TRIED 
; . ‘ OUT AND IS KNOWN 
Closed or Open Circuit s TO BE RIGHT. The cut above shows glass 
| : : : The cut above shows being ry~ to give ac- 
o cess to the lever operating 
Plain or Code Signaling normal Speen wt Agesetes: ty the ccmbinsd’ dri ‘tod ee 
cut below shows metho a National Board of department signals, and 
eqs ° of operating same t Fi Underwriters the cut below shows this 
Auxiliarized give a fire drill signal ire nderwriters lever being pulled. 
without calling the fire 


department 


Non-interfering 


Combination Watchman 
and Fire Alarm Boxes 








Give the Children Protection 


O 
@)HourzerCaporttecraicCs 





BOSTON 


6161-65 SO.STATE ST 101 PARK AVENUE 1104 UNION TRUST BLDC ° e ¢ . . : 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE Send for ‘“‘FASCO” Bulletin giving detailed information. 


FIRE ALARM SIGNAL COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





Im proved 


Sectionfold Partitions 


The Wonderful ‘‘Bactericide’’ and Cleanser for Schools. 


Great for Floors. 
vermin. 


Kotar reaches and removes the dirt, germs and 


Kotar solution should be used regularly to flush the toilet. 


Used in solution, so its cost is small. 


TL 20th Century ry 


Biel Schools 


This is the well-known Cleanser for Schools 


acknowledged the best 
and used in hundreds of Schools all over America. 


It is manufactured from pure vegetable oils exclusively and where 


it is used for cleaning floors a bright polished appearance will be obtained 
instead of the dull gray color which is so often caused by soaps containing 


an excess of alkali. 


Our soap can be used with 
the very best results for cleaning all woodwork, 
furniture, and finished surfaces. 


One of the most 


successful uses that it is now being put to in 


the schools is that of cleaning slate blackboards. 
The original black finish will be brought out to 


the best advantage, removing all chalk marks 
in the most thorough manner. 


We are headquarters for all School Supplies, 
including Liquid Soaps, Paper Towels, 
Paper, Mops, Brushes, etc. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
700-704 West Division St., Chicago, II. 
M. M. Clark, Manager, 300-328 Avery St., 


Western Office: 
St. Louis Office: 


Navarre Bldg., 6th and Chestnut Sts. 


Toilet 
Get our prices. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 








Federal Aid for Vocational Education 


H. E. Miles, President, Wisconsin State Board of Education 


Personnel of Federal Board. 

So far as the Bills before Congress would 
simply “encourage” yocational education in the 
present high and elementary schools thru the 
disbursement of Three Million Dollars for such 
training, the advantage to the Federal Govern- 
ment would be almost inconsiderable because 
most of the so-called “industrial states” now 
give that training and might only accept and 
apply their full allotments against their present 
expenses for this training. 


The special value sought in these Bills is, 
cr should be, the development of educational 
opportunities for “Those who work, while they 
work,’ for the countless millions who left, and 
will leave, school at from 14 to 16 with about 
a sixth or seventh grade attainment and with 
no prospect or opportunity for further training 
except as now developed thru these Bills. 

In other words, it is the infinite hope and 
promise of these Bills to establish an educa- 
tional high-way, inexpensive and convenient 
along the “Lower route”. This is the route that 
ninety per cent of all Americans are forced to 
travel thru life, a mere bramble in America, be- 
set with every hazard and difficulty, but in most 
European countries, a rounded turnpike, 
too easy, but entirely clear in its direction, 
pose and end. 

By taking this high-way, sixty-five per cent 
of the men in the topmost places in the wonder- 
ful industries of Germany gained their present 
places while those who took the easier, “The 
College Route,” are serving under these men of 


none 
pur- 


labor who used the Continuation Schools in con- 
nection with their daily tasks. 
Guidance Needed More Than Money. 
As President Wil 
ought 


son said last January, “We 
to have a great system of industrial and 





vocational education under Federal guidance 
and with federal aid.” Money is of minor con- 
sequence except as it supports and dignifies the 
TVederal guidance; brains, not money; brains 
fused in the hot furnace of deep and inclusive 
experience. 


The question is not one of education only, but 
of education plus industry. One cannot teach 
what he does not know. The Federal Board 
must know, in the only way possible, the way 
of vital life experience, what are the needs, the 
aspirations and the hopes of industry in both 
the field of labor and of management. It must 
have even that “sixth sense” which weighs the 
inarticulate and makes. it articulate. Millions 
of students must be summoned from the work 
places in office and store, in shop and street, 
each to be advanced by this schooling from 
whatever is his present place to the next better, 
and the next. The Board will succeed in geo- 
metric proportion as it answers, thru the depths 
of experience, to the experiences and the hopes 
of the millions to be taught. This requires, for 
instance, that there be upon the Federal Board 
a well chosen manufacturer who will express 
the judgment and experience of his kind; an- 
other from commerce other than manufactur- 
ing; and one from labor; and one from agricul- 
ture; with the Commissioner of Education ex- 
officio for evident reasons. No one should be 
forced upon such a Board as its Chairman or 
its executive officer. The Board will know whom 
to choose upon mature consideration. 


Compulsory School Attendance. 

Some may not realize that there is close be- 
hind this Bill something very different from a 
mere invitation to partake of vocational instruc- 
tion. Almost immediately, upon the action of 
the states, there will be force back of this Bill, 


as in Wisconsin, 





(Patents Applied For) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 4, RIDGEFIELD PARK, N. J. 
Partition 72 feet long. 
Architects: 


36 feet only and cross section shown. 
Sibley and Rasmussen. 


Modernize your old school buildings, 
Perfect 


your new, by using 


Sectionfold Partitions 


Adapted to all conditions requiring a division of space. 


RECOGNIZED AS THE BEST 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Folding Partition Co. 


200 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania, and in a meas- 


ure, in several other states. 

Everyone is realizing and agreeing that every 
worker under 16, 17 or possibly 18, must be 
required by state legislation to go to a voca- 
tional school a certain number of hours each 
week for instruction in his occupation or a 
better one if need be. America will not waste 
longer the child life of the nation nor leave 
little children to battle alone in industry against 
the world. Compulsory part-time school attend- 
auee for young workers during working hours 
iz, in fact, only a broad social recognition of the 
right of the child to efficient, vital training in 
the pathways of life which each must tread, 
and that recognition expressed in terms of 
agreement and action. Without compulsion, 
there has been no measurable success anywhere. 
Children come to these schools inversely as 
their needs. A few choice employers assist. The 
inconsiderate, or mean employer, never does. 

We call ours a representative government. 
Legislatively, it It must be more so in 
administration. Germany leads, with some other 
L.uropean countries close behind, in developing 
the principle of administration thru representa- 
tive bodies. Only a representative control can 
best control. Any other lacks judgment. 


iS So. 


The foregoing statement of the personnel essen- 
tial in this Board, representative and co-opera- 
tive, covers the experience of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France and other countries and works 
perfectly in Wisconsin. 

Far better wait another year or two than start 
wrong with ill consequence, dissension and later 
correction. 

Advisory Committees. 


He who sees Vocational Education only in 
the lump as a big and simple thing does not 
see it at all. Or he sees it as one sees a city 
in the farthest distance, dim and dull. It 
one thing to develop educational processes for 
piumbers ; 








it is quite another thing for master 
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Over “Fifteen Vears® Oté adkaeel of 
Floor Cleanliness in Thousands of Schools 


Kerosene sweeping means white, clean, Dustless floors. It means 
No Grease, no dark spots, no long streaks of grease along the seams. 


It means that dust will be controlled under seats and in corners where no janitor ever puts compound because of the 
difficulty of getting it out again. 








It means no sawdust to clog in the seams and lie in the corners to dry out and release dust upon the floor to drift about. 
(Oil passes in a few hours from compound that sticks in seams and corners, passes into the floor, thus setting free the dust it 


master 





Merely fill 
with Kerosene. 


The floor is left 
Dry, hard and Dustless 


i TAZ NMNNNNNINIANKAN RI NRNNNAHAEHANKNA NANA anv ARAM 


_ Period Than $20.00 to $25.00 Worth of Sweeping Compound or Floor Oil. 
_ Seepage as With Powder, Nor From Drying Into the Floor as With Floor Oil. 


; 30 Days’ Free Trial Proposition 


We will send you on trial as many brushes as you require. 


juestion. The state is very rich, very 


has gathered. A kerosene sweeper removes that dust from the room.) 




























High Efficiency and Low Cost 
A {Dollar’s Worth of Common Kerosene and a $4.50 or $5.00 Self-Moistening Brush Gives Effective Service for a Longer 


particulars. A post card brings it. 


Address, School Service Department 


(FOUNDED 1899) 


house, to which the boys go in winter and the 











The moistened 
bristles catch the 


dust, They hold it 
till moist,so it can- 
not fly. Then flirt it 


forward with the 
moistened dirt. 





Also, There Is No Waste From Drying Out and 


Express charges prepaid. A booklet entitled ‘“‘School Sweeping” will give further 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO., Clybourn and 22nd Streets, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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neas- carpenters; and again very different for textiles great in manufacturing, and yet for want of girls in summer. Millions will attend these 
or salesmanship. Success in each direction will thoro-going correlation in each particular major schools, all told, of all ages and everywhere. 
weil be in geometric proportion as committees repre- occupation, its vocational education is neglig- The two million children who annually leave the 
. sentative of the employers and wage-earners in able and in many respects abominable. The public schools from the sixth to the eighth grade 
pe each occupation directly participate in the deter- Federal advisory committees should not be per- will attend. The present public schools which 
voca- : ° P ° yi P ° ° 
onal mination of the major educational and trade manent but should act only upon fair necessity now cost about $600,000,000 annually for run- 
requirements. This is illustrated in the fore- at the cost of their actual expenses. One such ning expenses will be greatly affected. 
or a ° ° ° ee ° ° ° ° & pe 
waall most city in the world in the training of its committee in each trade will save much of the It is unthinkable that this work shall be under 
lease workers, Munich, Bavaria, where twenty-three expense of forty-nine other committees in the the direction of other than the ablest men ob- 
a representatives of the local occupations consti- several states, committees disassociated, each al : : 3 3 
rainst S . ] : , aes tainable in the United States. Such men now 
stand tute the Board of Vocational Education with duplicating the work of all the rest. Half of occupy places of substantial equal dignity. 
auel the Burgomaster and the City Superintendent the value of the law lies in the service of the Would it not be a reproach upon the nation 
of thes of Schools ex-officio members, and with further representative board and advisory committees. itself, to ask such men to work for half-price 
meip | ivi comptes in the momecne tradey "Who Atk These Changes? ola when the money erm, lone fam 
Says oe s ste ’ P ‘ . f j 8 , 
tread, at T ccolk cae a Ge ic aa The Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Yery Superior personnel wi gured in mi 
» of a coulg not get along any Over J: } . 7 . Na. lions, and when the employer, the United States 
a This personnel causes each local occupation fifty the American Federation of Labor and the Na of Amevian, is sich bapend ineniaatien, 
ilsion, in all, to be taught with a particularity and in- tional Association of Manufacturers insist upon ; a : 
where. te th es fae et the foregoing improvements in the Bills now The members of the Federal Trade Commis- 
tensiveness that makes the city lead in its in- going I . . : 
sly as ne ee ak . bef Congress: th , tT hould be sion and the Federal Reserve Board are paid 
7 ol dustries in all the markets of the world. So the e!0re Vongress; that every elfort shou Ten Th d Dollars It j bmitted 
. The Board in Crefeld, Germany, contains eighteen ™ade to secure these changes and that if these en Thousand Dollars or more. 2 Sacage i 
_ men from almost as many occupations with the Changes cannot be secured, that the same effort that a salary of Ten Thousand Dollars is the 
iment. same ex-officio members. This is the common be made to defeat all bills with full confidence least that comports with the self-respect of the 
so in practice in Europe where the Federal Boards in the enactment of these improvements at a personnel and the dignity of the work. 
> other are under the Department of Industry and not /ate2 session. ' 
loping of Education—a haa which we recognized The Nationa] Society for the Promotion of Biddeford, Me. The girls of the graduating 
sen ta- recently in placing the appropriations of the Industrial Education is equally favorable and class have decided on one simple, white ee 
ol can Lever Law and jts execution in our agricultural earnest in advocating these changes and also {for all the functions of commencement week. 
; spite ty = ag A he | ican H E ies Associati The cost of the material is limited to 25 cents 
department. the American Home Economics Association. oar sued. 
| essen- Some may feel that any Federal Board would ‘ It = estimated, re — ~_ —a Brockton, Mass. A class in Spanish has been 
-opera- naturally have these Advisory Committees, but 2,800,000 st anak * . us legis ote Se oe formed with an enrollment of twenty pupils. 
ustria- the Bills neither provide for them nor for the sist that it is vita - oe eee — = Hoboken, ‘N. J. Military training has been 
| works payment of their necessary travelling expenses, changes be made. ou rt ess many other organ- introduced in the high school and grades for 
ete., as they should. izations are of the same judgment. The matur-  hoyg above the age of eleven. 
n start Also, it is a strange tendency of human —~ of this common judgment im recent months Mitchell, S. D. Summer gardening and the 
d later hiice cans a’ iualie tn te Galtantiatel = remarkable. It is evident that if any are peautification of homes will be given special at- 
and } ved t a > ae. Hove tine aon still unconvinced, they will not be for long. tention by the high school agricultural depart- 
é nesiteg oO see 1 Oo } der the direction of 
subordinates. One very great industrial state Salary of the Federal Board. rr ae te seugmennaaees by a 
mnily im oe for advisory committees to its State This Board is to develop a new type of agri- number of lectures. 
oes nol soard but does not require the Board to consult cultural education as well as for the city voca- Pittsfield, Mass. The board has adopted a rule 
a city such committees. A committee member says tions. Prussia has 4,500 agricultural schools, requiring that applicants for teaching positions 
a thet four years he has never been asked a a school almost within sight of every farm- in the high school shall have two years’ experi- 
sses i0r major 
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OUTDOOR 
PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


For Public Parks and 
School Yards 


Medart Outdoor Playground Apparatus is made of steel, 
hot-galvanized. It is unbreakable, either thru use, abuse or 
constant exposure, assuring that safety which must be guar- 


anteed to the children. 


Write for Catalog W and our booklet ‘‘The Story of My Ideal Playground.” 


FRED MEDART MFG CQO. 
Gymnasium Outfitters, Steel Lockers 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ONE PAPER TOWEL 


or one sheet of toilet paper 


AT A TIME 


Is what you want and what you get, if you equip your 


school with 


Palmer’s Economy Fixture 


ie ANC si 


Can be used with any standard roll of paper. Special paper not necessary. 


iv 


New York Office Main Office 
168 Church St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
New York. 523 Prairie St. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY PRODUCTS 


NEW SCHOOL LAWS. 

A bill has been introduced in the Rhode Island 
legislature providing that pupils riding to and 
from school shall be entitled to a fare not to 
exceed one-half of the regular charge. It also 
provides that tickets in lots of ten may be sold, 
good on days in which schools are in session. 

An act, designated Senate Bill 43, relating to 
the employment of children, has been presented 
in the Rhode Island legislature. The act pro- 
vides that the working age of children shall be 
16 years, that no child under 14 years shall be 
employed in a manufacturing or business estab- 
lishment, and that each child seeking an em- 
ployment shall present evidence in writing that 
he has a position. It is proposed that the em- 
ployment certificate shall be sent to the em- 
ployer and that the latter shall return it to the 
employment certificate office when the child 
leaves his employ. 

The Brooklyn Interborough (N. Y.) Associa- 
tion of Teachers has approved the new pension 
bill for retired teachers. The bill provides a 
pension board consisting of two members ap- 
pointed by the mayor, one a member of the 
board of education, the controller of the city, 
the president of the board of education, and 
three members selected from the principals, 
assistants to principals and teachers in the 
schools. 

The bill requires a concurrence of the con 
troller or of one member appointed by the mayor, 
of a member selected from the principals, assist- 
ants to principals and teachers, and of two other 
members for a decision of the board. The board 
is to elect its own chairman, medical, clerical 
and other assistants, and to appoint a member 
of the Actuarial Society of America. 

A teacher who leaves the service before retir- 
ing may be reimbursed the amount which he or 
she has paid in with 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded. If a teacher dies before retiring, the 
amount paid into the fund, with interest at 
4 per cent, compounded, will become a part of 
his personal estate. 

Any teacher may elect to waive any experience 
prior to the age of 40, and pay a lower rate, but 
not less than 5 per cent. 

The pension board is empowered to arrange 
options for teachers about to retire upon the 
basis of equal cost. Such options would cover 


Standard School Yard and 
Gymnasium Equipment 


has helpful advice for you on school 
yard and gymnasium equipment. 


(eu eltcranoun eovierEnT 
is the latest and most modern in every 
respect. We furnish all the standard 
combinations with many new features. Slides 
merry-go-rounds — horses — bucks — swings — 
basket-ball outfits and other new devices. 


Every piece of Fun-Ful apparatus absolutely guaranteed. 
Let us send you big catalog, postpaid, today. *Write 


Hill Standard Mfg. Co. 1216 Fun-Ful Ave. 


Anderson, Ind. 


SCHOOL LOCKERS 


DAPTABILITY--suitable for 
all school purposes being 
built after specifications 


adopted by prominent school au- 


thorities throughout the country. 
Medart steel lockers will meet 


your requirements. Shall we send 
you our catalog ‘‘A-3’’ describing 


Pacific Coast Office 
240 Rialto Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


the paying of a lower rate to an annuitant and 
would provide, in case of his death, that the 
pension be continued to his wife or other rela- 
tive; or the paying of a smaller pension with an 
initial cash payment. 

The bill carries the percentum rates of con- 
tributions, but provides that in July, 1919 and 
1922, and every fifth year thereafter, the condi- 
tion of the retirement fund shall be actually 
determined by the actuary of the pension board. 
The rates must not exceed those enumerated in 
the schedule. 

The city will duplicate, each six months, the 
contributions of teachers and will pay the entire 
expense of the present annuitants. It will also 
pay all contributions for present teachers over 
8 per cent. 


A CRITICISM OF EDUCATIONAL 
METHODS. 
To the Editor: 

Noting your announcement in one of the books 
of the Editor Company at Ridgewood, this state, 
I would be pleased to raise a point on the 
methods of classification as usually practiced in 
public schools: 

Why do we cling to the standard grouping 
system, putting pupils together in classes ac- 
cording to their ages or their school attendance 
without due regard to their capacity for the 
study of all subjects within that grade? Briefly, 
why should we not make subjects studied the 
basis of our classification, and put pupils in 
position thru carefully graded tests of the 
subject matter? 

More than thirty years of experience in all 
grades, and under various conditions have con- 
vinced me that we cannot hope to secure the best 
results for the masses under present educational 
conditions. 

Ten years of my life were given to the study 
of the child as an individual—his special needs 
and the especial requirement for his successful 
study of any assigned subject matter. With that 
data obtained, and the pupil assigned accord- 
ingly, natural promotions were the result. Un- 
fortunately, too many pupils do not care how 
they obtain rank provided it can be secured, 
the acquisition of knowledge, power, or skill 
being matters to them of secondary considera- 
tion. 


them? 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


I have often looked back to those untrammeled 
ten years of my life and compared the results 
there obtained to those which I have secured 
under different conditions. 

Again, permit me to ask why we have dis- 
carded the alphabet in the early teaching of 
spelling and reading? I am aware that the 
weight of authority has tended in this direction. 
Some tell us that the teaching of phonics is a 
much better practice. But why so? 

One prominent educator remarks that the 
names of letters do not conform to their powers, 
and infers that the letters do not serve as aids 
in reading or spelling. 

Does he not overlook the fact that one of the 
most essential things in teaching either phonics 
or the alphabet is not alone to acquire the 
sounds, but to accustom the pupil to the proper 
motor activity of the organs of speech and there- 
by secure a habit all essential in the pronuncia- 
tion of words. 

Now, to accomplish this, I prefer to make use 
of the names of the letters rather than their 
phonic representation, for the simple reason that 
it is more forceful, and can be made more inter- 
esting to the pupils. Of course, I am speaking 
in general terms. Certain of the consonants: 
c, g, h, q and x would require special treatment 
likewise, the modified vowel sounds.—Robdt. C. 
Godfrey, Millville, N. J., April 11, 1916. 


Mr. Booth Goes to the’Clow Company. 
Mr. Raymond C. Booth, formerly field repre 
sentative of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, has accepted the position of director of 
the employment and welfare work for the two 


plants of James B. Clow & Sons at Coshocton 
and Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


Architectural Firm Reorganizes. 

The firm of Cooper & Bailey, architects, Bos 
ton, Mass., has been reorganized under the firm 
name of the Frank Irving Cooper Corporation. 
Mr. Bailey, who was senior member of the firm, 
retired from active work in October, 1914. The 
new firm, which will give special attention to 
schoolhouse work, is composed of Frank Irving 
Cooper, Ralph G. Stebbins and John W- 
McCoubrey. 

The offices of the firm will be continued at 
33 Cornhill, Boston. 
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30,000 


OF THE 


Best Schools 


AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 
GIVE DAILY PROOF OF THE VALUE OF 


WILSON 


Rolling Partitions—®iimidioms® "ot t= 















‘ ‘ ___.the only method of securing absolute 
Ve Nn e t 1 a Nn B ] ] Tf) d S control over light and air. 


: ; the standard of schools seeking the most 
Hygienic Wardrobes healthful appliances. 








O. 
Health, economy of space, convenience, sug- 
gest the Wilson School products. Modern 
meled practical efficiency demands them. They are 
won not experiments. They have been on the 
| market 40 years. They have been tried out in 
e in every state of the Union and in most foreign 
n Oo . . . . 
: ‘. the countries. Under every possible condition they 
ection. have always fit the requirements. Wherever used 
5 is a they are forever indispensable. School Boards 
t the everywhere express unqualified approval. Ar- 
well chitects of the best planned, most perfectly 
s a . . . . 
equipped school buildings specify them. 
of the 
honics 
‘e the THERE ARE NO SUBSTITUTES 
proper 
there- 
vuncia: WILSON means a product Right in Principle, Practical 
ke use in Use, Perfect in Construction and Moderate Cost. 
| thel 
yn that 
ee Wilson offices are located in the principal cities. Our experts are at the service 
e in . . . . . . . 
eae of Architects, School Boards, or those interested in building or equipping schools. 
atment We are always glad to co-operate in every way. 
obt. C. 
Write for special booklets covering the Wilson products in which you are inter- 
ny. ested. Address nearest office of the 
repre 
f ~_ e . 
cor 9 G | C t 
oe J. G. Wilson Corporation 
shocton 
New York, 8 West 40th St.; New Orleans, American Sheet Metal Works, Carrollton Ave. and Edinburg St.; 
Pittsburg, H. H. Charles, Bessemer Bldg.; Denver, Colorado Builders’ Supply Co., 1526 Blake St.; Philadelphia, 
1s, Bos L. H. Myrick, Heed Building; Seattle, Wash., Galbraith-Bacon & Company, Foot of Madison St.; Spokane, 
he firm Wash., S. W. R. Dally, Wall St. & N. P. Railway; Chicago, H. B. Dodge & Co., McCormick Bldg.; Oklahoma 
© tion City, Okla., Hanson Building Specialties, 614 Majestic Bldg.; Minneapolis, Minn., Johnson, Jackson & Corning 
ee Co., 216 Lumber Exchange; Buffalo, R. B. Emmons, 802 Fidelity Bldg.; San Francisco, United States Metal 
ne The Products Co., 525 Market St.; Los Angeles, United States Metal Products Co., 750 Keller St.; Atlanta, Ga., 
4. to J. M. Van Harlingen, Candler Bldg.; Boston, E. A. Baker, 17 Pearl St.; Richmond, Va., J. S. Archer, Real Estate 
ition Exchange Bldg.; Norfolk, Va., The J. G. Wilson Corp.; Montreal Can., Stinson-Reeb Builders’ Supply Co., 
Sa Read Building. 
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INGBERG SANITARY WASTELESS FOUNTAIN 


Not only absolutely 
sanitary but also 
wasteless. 


Z ‘PREPARE’ &# 


In Silk, Wool, 
U. S. Flags **Excel’’ and Cotton U. S. Flags 
Every school building should teach patriotism by a frequent 
display of the National Flag. 


It more than meets 
the requirements of 
all State laws. 


Highly endorsed by 





Every schoolroom should be adorned with at least one 


State and local boards U.S. Flag 


of health and school 
authorities. 

An inexpensive, in- 
dividual paper tube 





‘ 
{ 
: 


is used in drinking, assuring Perfect Sanitation. 
The only real practical bubbler for rural, village, and city 


schools alike. 


THE INGBERG SANITARY SUPPLY COMPANY, 








EAST K. STREET 
MAYVILLE, N. DAK 


Catalog mailed on request 


The Chicago Flag & Decorating Co 


1444-1448 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Insures Safety 
in Your Schools 
at All Times 


The Norton 4-valve, 2-speed 





We manufacture Flags for the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, Municipalities and Boards of Education 
- in 
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holder check is especially adapt- Th 
ed for School House doors. 
Uniform speed is the safe way on 
) Cs to close a door Arc 
FO en dan nae ET ORE eae eas St eae din It 
Sait . THE NORTON aft 
DUST WEAR : a See rine, “tit eitoe Check: Thy 
ae rare This is a new Check, partic- —" 
PROOFING PROOFINGHE 3 warly adapted for school room Cle 
doors, placed in the floor out of sch 
2 sight. oe a S _ Aes 
fs eS a Se Sa - aed a wn at lateh ‘eaher Ohi 
f fast or pg as required. Can 
h ‘OLD OR NEW CONCRETE FLOORS) hold a door open at any angle 
| required. Also i - iw % =~ 
y L. nn i nad PERM. St NEW YORK id door at 80° and hold it, Write 
THE NORTON DOOR CHECK COMPANY 
904 W. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. a 
— 
ae i. ee a ME 
MR. HILLEGAS BECOMES STATE Carr will be reinstated and that the affair will schools. The bill provides that school super- ] 
COMMISSIONER OF VERMONT. be closed. ei nina ee cliente eee 2 en in gr - — 
‘ Teeashara Colle ’ . : ‘ year instead of in July. resent members David 
il Eebtenetier "hae Di taeaes Bete Gens. Heron Lake, Ia. The school board has adopted officers are to be considered as applicants, but 
missioner of Education for Vermont to succeed @ Salary schedule for teachers. Election and when new men offer themselves, they must pro- 
Mason S. Stone, resigned. Mr. Hillegas assumes Crease of salary are automatic to those who duce records of service as school teachers and Whe 
his duties on June first. have high professional qualifications and who in experience in dealing with schools. It is pro- the in 
Dr. Hillegas was born at St. Johnsville, N. Y., the opinion of the superintendent deserve in- vided in the bill that when the board is unable practi 
in 1872. He prepared for college at Colgate creases. Those whose efficiency is only fair will to select a man at the time designated, the cult te 
Academy and in 1893 entered the University of be re-elected at the same salary, but will be county or division affected must be attached to We m 
Rochester, receiving his degree four years later. automatically dismissed unless they have shown some other division which has a superintendent. immed 
He took graduate work at Teachers College and increased efficiency during their probationary The bill, in effect, will bring the superintend- ijn « 
in 1911 received his degrees. year. ; ents closer to the people, and will make the that o: 
Dr. Hillegas taught mathematics and biology The schedule is as follows: Primary grades— superintendent of instruction responsible for the power 
in the high school at Fort Dodge, Ia., from 1898 minimum $60, monthly increase $2.50, and maxi-_ selection of high-class men. In operation, the Men 
to 1900, and from 1900 to 1902 he was assistant mum $75; Grades one to sia- minimum $55, board elects, and the state superintendent has eine « 
principal of the high school at Gouveneur, N. Y. monthly increase $2.50, and maximum $65 ; one vote in the selection of division superintend- Sul to 
He was principal at Schuylerville and at Chat- /¥”tor High School—minimum $60, monthly in- ents. _ ; ottsil prone 
ham from 1902 to 1908, and from 1909 to 1911 ‘Tease $2.50, and maximum $70; High School— An act providing for compulsory school attend: ing te 
he was assistant in educational psychology at ™i2imum $65, monthly increase $2.50, and maxi- ance of Louisiana school children, between the emplo: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. , mum $75; Principals—minimum $80, monthly ages of 7 and 14 years, has been prepared by beards 
Dr. Hillegas was secretary of the Commission increase $5, and maximum $100; Heads of Indus- the state superintendent for consideration at for ner 
which investigated the school system of Balti- ‘'7#@! Departments—minimum $900, yearly in- the next session of the legisiature. The bill om betoke 
more in 1911 and did much of the field work ‘Tas $50, and maximum $1,200 per year. cludes rom oe eevee mae eee and a number turnin 
connected with the inquiry. He is the author Burrillville, R. I. The board has adopted a_ ol whites in communities where facilities are not Typ 
of a scale for the measurement of English com- ™¢¥ schedule of salaries for _teachers. The provided. It provides a minimum session of 140 sens 
position, and also of articles on education. He schedule provides for the following increases: days, or the full session where the number of metho. 
is 6 contributor of articles for the New Inter- Teachers from grade one to seven inclusive, days in the school term is 140 days. Boards tin o 
national Year Book $400 the first year, $418 for the second year and are given authority to appoint truant officers jinn 
at « menher of the National Education ‘i@¢reases of $38 a year thereafter until the maxi- who shall enforce the provisions of the act. A Sahnee 
Assosiation ond of other ; national school and mum of $570 is reached. High school principals fine of $2.50 or ten days in jail, or both, may be petitiy 
college associations will be given $900 the first year and increases of inflicted for failure to comply with the act. re 
A $60 each year until the ARI EES of $1,000 has ee ’ sory bereee 
uperintendent gaily been reached. Assistant teachers in the high A Go-to-School Week was held during March jiad 
The New Jersey State Board of Education, in school will receive $550 for the first year and at Rock Island, Ill. Classes were in regular a. 
a decision rendered April 3rd, has declared the increases of $50 each year until the maximum of session and interclass contests for attendance, ia = 
removal of Supt. John Carr by the Bayonne $750 is reached. Principals with graduating exhibits and other attractive features were in eg 
board to be illegal. The decision of the State’ classes will receive $650 per year for three-room evidence. The Go-to-School Week, which is the eee 
Board reverses a previous ruling of Assistant buildings, $700 for four-room buildings and $800 second to be held, is intended to secure the 9 - 
Commissioner Enright and was given following for eight-room buildings. Eighth-grade instruct- interest and co-operation of school patrons and a a 
the report of the Advisory Committee delegated ors will be paid $50 a year more than teachers’ the public. a 
to examine the evidence of the case. in the first seven grades, except in the Pascoag Heron Lake, Minn. An arrangement has beet seen 
The board, after reading the testimony, came Grammar School, in which the salary will be made for departmental work in the seventh and a p 
to the conclusion that the action of the Bayonne $100 more than in the lower grades. eighth grades next year. It has also been ae ' 
board was the result of prejudice and not of Norfolk, Va. The teachers and textbook com- planned to have supervised study extended thru- with 


disinterested judgment. It went even further 
and said that Dr. Carr had a definite contract 
with the board and that his removal was in 
violation of that contract, therefore the action 
was contrary to law. It is predicted that Dr. 


mittee has recommended that the maximum sal- 
ary of principals be raised from $1,800 to $2,000. 

The state legislature of Virginia has passed 
a bill which completely changes the method and 
time of election for division superintendents of 


out the upper six years of the school system. 
In fact, Supt. L. E. Lunn is planning for 4 
greater efficiency campaign to extend from now 
until the school system does not need greater 
efficiency. 
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Spencer ‘Turbine Vacuum Cleaners 


The beautiful building shown above is the Alfred E. Burr School 
on Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn., Whiton & McMahon, 


Architects. 


It was equipped with the Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaners 
after the committee had made a lengthy investigation. 


The imposing structure so beautifully illustrated on the front 
cover of this issue of the School Board Journal, the Grover 
Cleveland High School in'St. Louis, is another example of a modern 


school building equipped with the Spencer. 


And within the past few days one of the prominent cities of 
Ohio, after having used for several years five different types of 


We stand ready at all times to assist 


620 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


vacuum cleaners in their schools, has chosen the Spencer for 
all six of the schools they are to equip this year. 


The school people like the Spencer, the janitors like them and 
the taxpayers like them, because they know their children are in 
clean class-rooms, and the cleaning is done more easily, more rap- 
idly, and with less expense than is possible by any other system. 


lection of suitable vacuum cleaning systems, and the services 
of our Engineering Department are at your disposal. 


Installed in old as well as new structures. 
Interesting data mailed postpaid to all. 


The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 


Schools 
Everywhere 
Are Installing 
The Spencer 


More and more, from 
one end of the coun- 
try to the other, 
school-boards are 
choosing 


school people in the se- 
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MEETING THE DEMAND FOR THE 
PRACTICAL IN EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH. 


David Spence Hill, Ph. D., Director Division of 
Educational Research, Public Schools, 
New Orleans, La. 

What is Practical? Philosophers easily show 
the impossibility of limiting rigidly the concept, 
practical, The practical in education is as diffi- 
cult to define as it is in chemistry or geology. 
We mean by it generally something that is of 
immediate use in our mutual betterment. The 
idea of the practical can easily be degraded to 
that of expediency, or to subserviency to stronger 
power for selfish ends. 

Men of Affairs Employ Research. In the pres- 
ence of proof that a method of efficiency is help- 
ful to all concerned, practicai men of affairs are 
prone to adopt the efficiency method. It is pleas- 
ing to contemplate the recent, unconditioned 
employment of good researchers by cities and 
boards—and by some with a reputation hitherto 
for political evils in education—a movement that 
betokens disgust with old methods and a hopeful 
turning toward the light. 

Typical Difficulties of Practical Research. 
Formal attempts to apply systematically the 
methods of research to problems of public educa- 
tion are recent, and many difficulties, as of old, 
arise. There are incredulity about practical! 
Values, questions to be solved too quickly, com- 
petitive exploitation of mediocrity, academic 
scorn trom a few pedants and conservers of the 
narrower collegiate conventions, hostility or jeal- 
ousies from those who pose as ultra-conservative, 


and sometimes there appears trickery, or perse- 
Cution from the political type of pedagogue, 
Whether in public or private education, as soon 
aS a measure of personal or professional success 


IS achieved by the 
average human 


worker. It is perhaps only 


nature for some employees of 
schools to be proud of educational research when 
any published results of a study reflect upon 
them credit or prestige—and for them to swell 
With lignation, caution against “radicalism”’ 
and to show pernicious activity when the truth 
may 1 ct disadvantageously upon them. 
of » of a paper prepared for the Round Table 
a of Educational Research, Department of 
troit : nee, National Education Association, De 


gan, February 24, 1916.) 


Attractive aspects of the work also appear to 
the researcher who enjoys, for its own sake, the 
endeavor to discover the truth, and there is 
always, as an allurement, the vision of multitudes 
of children who may be helped by the application 
of facts from a dry monograph. 

Four Activities Needed in Public Schools. 
There are at least four classes of related activi- 
ties, or steps, needful to make educational re- 
search practical. They are: 

(1) The accurate getting of the desired tacts 
by researchers. 

(2) The careful consideration of the facts by 
boards and by superintendents. 

(3) The prompt publication of the facts upon 
mutual agreement of researchers, boards and 
superintendents for the benefit of the people. 

(4) Appropriate action where consideration 
of facts reveals the necessity for remedial action. 

Educational research in the public mind will 
not meet the demand for the practical unless the 
above four steps of study and action are com- 
pleted. If educational research should become 
a farce, or be manned by unequipped persons, 
whether fledglings or veterans, who may or may 
not be self-deceived, or if it is regarded as an 
advertising or publicity bureau to boost the 
school officials and divert attention from live is- 
sues, or if accuracy of fact-getting and fact- 
presentation is impossible—the farce should end, 


for the same reason that graft should be extir- 
pated wherever it shows itself in the public 
service. 


Problems in Research Vary. Here is a brief 
list of kinds of problems which are of perennial 
interest, and research into which will be of prac- 
tical value in typical American cities, if the four 
essential steps enumerated above are followed: 

(A) Periodical accounting of the placement, 
or movements of classes and groups, of children 
according to the prevailing plan of organization 
and promotions. The accounting should reach 
the smallest division of every school in a system. 

(B) Studies of all cases of elimination from 
the schools thru personal investigation. 

(C) Studies of all repeating the 
work of a grade. 

(D) Intensive study of exceptional children 
by co-operating psychologist, physicians, teacher 
and social investigator. 


cases of 


(E) Measuring the results of courses of study 
and programs and methods by means of special 
tests in arithmetic, spelling, reading, drawing, 
writing, physical education, ete. Here, with 
moderation, can be utilized the resources of ex- 
perimental pedagogy. 

(F) Study of local industries and vocations 
with reference to education in the public schools 
and with particular reference to trades and com- 
mercial courses, continuation and night schools. 

(G) Special, experimental studies of groups 
of delinquent children with reference to the best 
ameliorative and educational treatment. 


(H) Administrative problems regarding the 
hygienic construction of schoolhouses, the grad- 
ing of teachers, the examination of textbooks, 
and the questions of organization and finance 
these offer possible fields of helpful study to 
departments of research properly equipped. 

Reasonable Autonomy Necessary. 
reasonable autonomy in initiative and in the 
employment of assistants—an independence rest- 
ing upon confidence in a researcher’s ability and 
motive rather than upon rigid rule, is basal for 
effective research work in a school system. 

Logical Outcome of Educational Research. The 
practical outcome of educational research under 
fair conditions, whether the outcome be meas- 
ured in terms of dollars, or in the economy of 
‘time and the increased welfare of pupils, will 
outweigh the cost of its maintenance. ‘lo pre- 
serve at once its scientific integrity and also to 
secure utilization of its potential value for the 
efficient administration of our increasingly com- 
plex school systems, while it survives the finan- 
cial hardship of pioneer work, are three prob- 
lems of educational research, from the director's 
point of view. 


A degree of 


Lexington, Ky. Dental inspections have been 
conducted in the schools thru the co-operation of 
the board and the Bluegrass Dental Society. 
The record of teeth defects is noted on cards 
which bear the signature of the medical director 
of the schools. Parents are requested to take the 
children to their family dentists. In cases where 
the parents cannot pay, special arrangements 
have been made so that the work can be done 
free of charge. 
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460 East Ohio Street, corner of Lake Shore Drive. 


Physiographical Laboratories. 


460 EAST OHIO STREET 
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Supt. N. T. Veatch of Atchison, Kans., has been 
re-elected for his sixteenth term. 

Mr. B. H. Groves of Cambridge, Nebr., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Falls 
City. 

Mr. A. L. Bell, for twelve years superintendent 
of schools at Ottawa, Kans., has resigned. 

Mr. V. H. DeBolt of Omaha, Neb., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Emmett, Ida. 

Mr. Rupert F. Asplund, for seven years chief 
clerk for the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of New Mexico, has resigned. Mr. Asplund 
is a candidate for the office of state superintend- 
ent. 

Supt. E. C. Meredith of Boone, Ia., has been 
unanimously re-elected for his seventh term. 

The request of Supt. F. A. Gause of Bay City, 
Mich., that the board accept his resignation so 
that he might take a better position, has been 
refused. The board has increased the salary to 
$3,750 for the next year and $4,000 for the suc- 
ceeding two years. It is also planned to effect a 
readjustment in the salaries of teachers and 
principals. 

Concordia, Kans. Supt. E. F. Ewing has been 
reappointed for another year. 

Ernest J. Ashbaugh, chief of the educational 
extension service of the University of Iowa, has 
been appointed to assist in the survey of the 
public schools of Gary, Ind. Mr. Ashbaugh will 
devote his attention to the elementary schools. 

Mrs. C. F. Dewey, the sole woman member of 
the school board at Hackensack, N. J., has been 
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elected president. The election of Mrs. Dewey 
‘is regarded as a high compliment inasmuch as 
$208,000 have recently been voted for a high 
school building and other improvements. 

The position of assistant state superintendent 
of Mississippi has been created with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. W. N. Taylor of Mississippi College. 
Mr. Taylor is a graduate of Mississippi College 
and has been prominent in the education work 
of the state for a number of years. 

State Supt. H. C. Morrison of New Hampshire 
has been appointed a member of the commission 
of three which is to study the school system at 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Supt. Claude F. Brown of Iowa Falls, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for his sixth consecutive term. 

Mrs. Susie Root Rhodes, who has recently been 
appointed director of playgrounds at Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the first woman to be appointed 
head of a department in the District government. 

Mr. Paul Van Riper of Franklin, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Laporte to 
succeed Arthur Deamer, resigned. 

Mr. Arthur Deamer of Laporte, Ind., has been 
elected superinten ‘ent of schools at Fargo, N. D. 

Mr. J. F. Maner of Mishawaka, Ind., has been 
elected supe.intendent of schools at South Bend, 
to succer L. J. Montgomery, resigned. Mr. 
Nuner enters upon his duties August first. 

Supt. H. C. Crumpacker of Sedro-Woolley, 
Wash., has been re-elected for a three-year term, 
with a salary of $2,000 per year. Supt. Crum- 
packer is serving his fourth year at Sedro- 
Woolley. . 

Supt. J. M. Scudder of Huntington, Ind., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term. 

Supt. H. H. Kingsley of Evanston, IIl., has 
resigned. 

Supt. W. E. Miller of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been unanimously re-elected, and his salary in- 
creased from $2,750 to $3,000 per year. 
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Mr. Thomas R. Cole, formerly principal of the 
Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of city 
schools, to succeed E. G. Quigley, resigned. 

Adrian, Mich. Supt. C. H. Griffey has been 
re-elected for a term of two years at a salary 
of $2,500 per year, which is an increase of $500 
over last year. 

Supt. G. M. Sims of Port Arthur, Tex., has 
been re-elected for a two-year term, at a salary 
of $3,000 per year. 

Mr. Albert L. Karn of Leland, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Peru, Ind. 
to succeed the late James R. Hart. 

Mr. H. P. Ide of Cando, N. D., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Webster, S. D. 

Mr. Charles A. Gadd, secretary of the school 
board at Detroit, Mich., has been granted an 
increase of $500 in salary. 

Mrs. Emma Lamb Gates has been elected presi 
dent of the school board at Clinton, Ia. Mfrs. 
Gates is the first woman in Clinton to serve 
in that capacity. She is beginning her second 
term as a member of the board. 

Miss Susan E. Blow, the “mother of the 
kindergarten,” died late in March in New York 
City. Miss Blow was born in St. Louis and was 
educated in the public schools of that city. She 
made a trip to Europe, where she studied the 
kindergartens in Germany. In 1873 she opened 
the first kindergarten in the city and the next 
year the work was incorporated in the curth 
culum. Miss Blow was the author of a number 
of books on kindergarten methods and at one 
time made an extensive lecture tour to the large 
cities of the country. In 1909 she opened 8 
three-year course at Teachers College, New York. 


Supt. Henry P. Emerson of Buffalo, N. Y., ba 
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been reappointed to the state examinations board 
for a term of five years. 

Mrs. Mary D. Bradford of Kenosha, Wis., has 
been re-elected as superintendent for a three- 
year term. Mrs. Bradford’s service in the 
schools covers more than thirty-five years. 


Mr. J. M. Showalter, principal of the high 
school at Norfolk, Neb., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools to succeed M. E. Crosier. 


Mr. P. W. Hodges, secretary of the State Board 
of Teachers’ Examiners, Montgomery, Ala., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Dothan. 
Mr. M. E. Head succeeds Mr. Hodges at Mont- 
gomery. 

Mr. W. P. Roseman of LaCrosse, Wis., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at She- 
boygan. He succeeds H. F. Leverenz, resigned. 

Supt. S. T. Neveln of LeMars, Ia., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

Mrs. H. H. Witherstine of Rochester, Minn., 
has been re-elected president of the board of 
education. 

Supt. D. E. Batcheller of Olean, N. Y., 
been given an increase of $100 in salary. 

Mr. A. T. Park of Hermiston, Ore., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Pendleton 
to succeed A. C. Hampton. 

Supt. George B. Miller of Aberdeen, S. D., has 
been re-elected for a third term. Mr. E. P. Crary 
has been elected secretary to the board to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Margaret M. Dunham. 

Supt. O. M. Elliott of Salem, Ore., has been 
unanimously re-elected for a third term. 

Heron Lake, Minn. Supt. L. E. Lunn has been 


has 


re-elected for another year with a very material 
increase in salary. 
Decatur, Ill. Supt. J. O. Engleman has been 


re-elected at a salary of $4,000 for 1916-17; $4,250 
for 1917-18; and $4,500 for the year 1918-19. 

Decatur, Ill. Mr. Jesse H. Newlon, for four 
years high school principal, has just been elected 
to the principalship of the Lincoln, Nebraska, 
High School at a salary of $3,000. 


Mr. Hl. W. Shimer, superintendent of schools 
at PI antville, N. J., has resigned to accept a 
ly as traveling representative for Ginn & 
on y in eastern Pennsylvania. Mr. Shimer 


Shimerville his headquarters. 


Hutchinson, Minn. 


Supt. S. Henry Wolf has 
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been unanimously re-elected for a _ three-year 
term at a salary of $2,100, $2,200 and $2,300. 

Mr. A. T. Park, formerly county superintend- 
ent of schools, St. Louis couni’, Minn., has been 
elected city superintendent of schools at Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

Pendleton is one of the strongest educational 
centers in eastern Oregon. The manual arts and 
farm mechanics courses are among the best of- 
fered on the coast, while the domestic science 
and art courses are not second to the others. 
Mr. Park recently took his degree at Oregon 
University, after which he specialized in the 
graduate school in city school administration. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


May 2-5—The Illinois Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Jacksonville. Herbert O. Merry, secre- 
tary, Lincoln. Probable attendance, 400. 


May 2-6—International Kindergarten Union at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mary Murray, _ secretary, 
Springfield, Mass. Probable attendance, 500. 


May 4-6—Mississippi Teachers’ Association at 
Jackson. H. L. McCleskey, secretary, Hazel- 
hurst, Miss. Probable attendance, 1,350. There 
will be an educational and commercial exhibit. 


May 5-6—Northern Illinois Superintendents’ 
and Principals’ Association at DeKalb. J. R. 
Skiles, secretary, DeKalb. Probable attendance, 
250. There will be an educational exhibit. 


May 8-10—National Conference on the Educa- 
tion of Dependent, Backward, Truant and Delin- 
quent Children at Indianapolis, Ind. U. L. 
Kuzer, secretary, Eldora, Ia: Probable attend- 
ance, 350. 

May 16-18—National Association , of School 
Accounting Officers at Des Moines, Iu: Wm. T. 
Keough, secretary, Boston, Mass. 


May 17-19—The American Federation of Arts 
at Washington, D. C. Miss Leila Mechlin, secre- 
tary, Washington, D. C. Probable attendance, 
500. There will be an educational and commer- 
cial exhibit. 

May 30-June 2—National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools at Pittsburgh, Pa. F. C. Hen- 
dershott, secretary, New York City. 

June 22-24—West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion at Clarksburg. R. W. Thrush, secretary, 
Keyser. 

June 23-25—Minnesota Music Teachers’ Asso- 
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The indestructible sylphon 
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ciation at Owatonna. 
tary, Minneapolis. 


July 3-10—American School Peace League at 
New York City. Mrs. Fannie F. Andrews, secre- 
tary, Boston, Mass. 


July 3-10—National Education Association at 


New York City. D. W. Springer, secretary, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


July 3-10—Department of School Administra- 
tion (National Education Association) at New 
York City. Frank Bruce, secretary, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

July 10-14—Maine Superintendents’ 
tion at Castine. 


J. Austin Williams, secre- 


Associa- 


Physical Education. 

Decatur, Ill. As a measure of economy, the 
board has discontinued the position of supervisor 
of boys’ athletics. Mr. F. L. Rand, formerly in 
charge of all ward school athletics and high 
school gymnasium classes, has resigned. 


New York, N. Y. The annual report of the 
Public Schools Athletic League, of which Gen- 
eral George W. Wingate is president, shows that 
more than 350,000 public school children com- 
peted in sports last year. Of these, more than 
five thousand high school boys were taught to 
shoot with rifles. The league includes 585 base- 
ball teams, 1,690 basketball teams and 278 foot- 
ball teams. 


Director H. J. Gideon, of the Bureau of Com- 
pulsory Education, Philadelphia, Pa., has recom- 
mended that additional special classes be opened 
for the instruction of mentally defective children. 
Mr. Gideon points out that a number of classes 
are seriously retarded thru the retention of 
these children. A census of defective children 
thruout the city shows that 35 blind, 209 crip- 
pled, 123 deaf, 107 defective speech, 70 epileptic, 
180 backward, 88 tubercular and 390 miscellane- 
ous children are not enrolled in any school. 


The Medical Inspection Department has co- 
operated with the Compulsory Bureau in discov- 
ering cases of backwardness and providing reme- 
dies. During the past year, Dr. Walter S. Cor- 
nell has examined at the Clinic 239 children. 
Of these, 27 have been listed as non-feeble- 
minded, 148 as feeble-minded, 56 on the border 
line or doubtful, five as epileptic and three as 
neurotic. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF USELESS 
SUBJECT-MATTER FROM SCHOOL 
WORK. 

A committee of the Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, headed by Prof. G. M. Wilson of Ames, 
recommended last November that subject-matter 
which serves no practical purpose in the com- 
munity should no longer be retained in the 
course of study of the public schools. It seems 
that there should be no difference of opinion 
upon this point, and apparently there is none 
theoretically. It is, however, difficult to get ex- 
amining boards and others to change their 
former habits and to adjust their work so as to 
use only material that is usable in the life of 

the community. 

Take, for illustration, the arithmetic work. 
The committee recommends the omission of the 
following topics from the grade work: Long 
method of greatest common divisor, complex 
fractions, long method of division of fractions, 
decimals beyond three places, Troy weight, 
apothecaries weight, surveyors’ measure, table 
of folding paper, tables of foreign money, Case 
III in percentage, partnership with time, foreign 
exchange, compound proportion, cube root, and 
the metric system. In determining whether or 
not it would be wise to omit Troy weight from 
the common school work, let any citizen ask 
himself how much use he has had for Troy 
weight during the past year and then apply this 
same question to other topics recommended for 
omission. He will at once realize that the aver- 
age citizen has had no use for any of these 
topics since he was in school. 

In a city of twenty thousand, there are doubt- 
less not more than one dozen people in a year 
who make use of Troy weight. The chances are 


that this dozen people do not remember it from 
their school work, but have since become ac- 
quainted with Troy weight because of the neces- 
sity of using in weighing gems and precious 
stones, or it may be that they recognize the 
terms without ever making any particular use 


of them. 

Some may obj« to the omission of the metric 
system from the coi on schools, but if you will 
start down any street our city asking every 
householder what use he has made of the metric 
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system during the past year, you will doubtless 
decide that there are other things very much 
more important in our school work. A few stu- 
dents who go on to college will need to become 
acquainted with the metric system for their 
work in physics and chemistry, but the chances 
are that they will not remember anything that 
they learned about it in the common schools. It, 
therefore, seems wise that further attention to 
the metric system be omitted from the common 
school work until a law is passed replacing our 
present English system by the more scientific 
metric system. 

In as simple a matter as spelling, the schools 
have accumulated a great deal of material which 
serves no purpose except for drill and: competi- 
tion in the school work. Many of the school 
spelling books contain a list of from 10,900 to 
15,000 words and three-fourths of these words 
are never used in the written work by pupils 
nor by adults. Spelling is needed only when one 
begins to write. The result of attempting to 
master sO many words has been that the atten- 
tion of children has been taken away from the 
words which they do actually use. They have, 
therefore, been mis-spelling such words as 
which, until, separate, Wednesday, always, often, 
women, ete., and these words are used again and 
again. The recommendation is that the pupil’s 
time be placed upon the words which he actually 
uses in his composition work. This will mean, 
not only an immense saving of time, but it will 
mean better spellers. It is simply the applica- 
tion of Wm. Hawley Smith’s old principle of 
“putting the oil where the squeak is.” 

The same unsatisfactory situation has grown 
up in formal grammar. Attention should be 
given to the language, written and spoken, of 
children and the correction of the common errors 
of speech. Instead, we have fallen into the 
habit of making technical grammar largely the 
basis of our upper grade work. The formal 
grammar of today is based largely upon the 
Latin and Greek grammar, which applies very 
imperfectly to the English language. The com- 
mittee does not recommend less attention upon 
language, but an entire change of emphasis. 
This seems very reasonable when one reflects 
that great writers have existed in all ages with- 
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out any help taken from technical grammar. 
Shakespeare wrote before there was an English 
grammar, Cicero delivered his orations before 
there was a Latin grammar, and the Augustan 
age in Greek literature preceded the production 
of a Greek. grammar. 

This entire elimination movement is simply an 
effort on the part of educators, which will be 
most heartily supported by the lay citizen, to 
make the work of our schools directly service 
able in life. The movement will doubtless mean 
more attention to home duties by the girl. The 
woman spends possibly three-fourths of all her 
time on home duties—why should not the schools 
recognize this fact and give her a scientific basis 
for such work? In Iowa, fifty per cent of the 
people are engaged in agriculture. The funda- 
mental principles of agriculture can be taught 
to the pupil in such a way that he will grow up 
with an appreciative attitude and more or less 
of a scientific insight into the work on the farm. 
Why should not the schools undertake to do 
this piece of work? And so in other respects, 
the school should serve directly the community, 
giving pupils a correct understanding and an 
appreciation not of some formal material that 
has no use whatever in life, but material relating 
directly to the community activities. 


San Francisco, Cal. To obtain a number of 
experienced teachers with which to fill the de 
pleted eligible list, the board has modified the 
rules governing the probationary period and 
salary for applicants. Permanent teaching 
positions will be guaranteed to all teachers who 
qualify. The salary will be $70 per month dur 
ing the schoo] term, plus a proportionate amount, 
according to the experience of the applicant. 

Bozeman, Mont. The board has adopted a rule 
governing the granting of health certificates te 
applicants for teaching positions. All teachers, 
before assignment, are required to submit t0 
physical examinations at their residences. The 
physician is required to make his report 0D 
blanks furnished by the board. These reports 
are submitted to the health officer and finally 
to the board for approval. The rule is intended 
to prevent the employment of physically sub 
normal persons or those afflicted with a com 
tagious disease. 
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to make. 
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Heating and Ventilation are Two Important ¢ 
Factors in the Schoolroom 


Where the heat is 
not uniform, or the 
proper ventilation in- 
sured it is impossible 
to have a bright, 
cheery class of children. 

If the air in the 
schoolroom is foul, and 
ventilation poor, dis- 
ease is almost inevit- 
able. 

It is up to you to 
protect the health of 
the children. Install 
in your school an 


Old Dominion 
Patent 
Heating and 
Ventilating 
System 


With our system in- 
stalled you keep the 
room fresh with pure 
air, yet warm and 
comfortable. No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made of 
brick or metal are required, as is the case with many other heating and 
ventilating systems. 
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Modern School Buildings will not be out of date in ten 
years because they are designed on standards of efficiency. 
Furnish your new building with Sheldon Equipment 
which is built on the same principle and will last as long. 
Manual Training Equipment shown in catalog No. 14; 


Domestic Science and Laboratory in catalog Mo: 15. Sent 
on request. 


It is easy to set up, and regulate, and will not clog with soot or rot 
out. Every part is combined, and a stove pipe of five feet is furnished. 


Our heating and ventilating system is guaranteed to give the best of 
service. Write today for our descriptive catalog. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 
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KE. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 
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WILL NOT SCRATCH YOUR BLACKBOARDS 
Samples Free on Application 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


Grit and Grease Suengeet, 
EASILY Safest, 
ERASED Most Durable 

Apparatus 
Manufactured 


School Board Journal 


Free from 


School and College Supplies 


57-59 East Eleventh St. 





New York 


Bronze Memorial 
Tablets 


Designs and Estimates 


Free 


Send for free illustrated 


Booklet 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 





Make Your Own 
Photo-Library Paste 


Simply stir Jellitac powder into water. 
Save 75% of the present cost. 
school and kindergarten 


Ts 
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price to school boards. 
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St. Paul, Minn. At a recent meeting of the 
education and recreation subdivision of the 
Association of Commerce, plans were made for a 
survey of the school system in the near future. 

A survey of the school system of Mason Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, has been completed recently by 
T. J. Coates, state supervisor of rural schools, 
and F. C. Button, supervisor of negro schools. 
The survey was begun at the request of Miss 
Jessie D. Yancey and included a study of the 
salaries and expenses, character of buildings and 
ground, sanitary and hygienic surroundings, 
seating, equipment, enrollment, attendance, 
school term, teaching methods and progress of 
the pupils. The survey, which is the first of the 
kind to be undertaken in the state, is expected 
to produce a fund of suggestive information for 
the County Board. 

An educational survey of the state institutions 
of Washington was completed on April 15th. 
The statistical data, which was gathered by Dr. 
S. P. Capen, Dr. H. W. Foght and Dr. A. J. Inglis, 
will be compiled and issued in printed form in 
the near future. 

Dr. M. E. Haggerty, of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, recently com- 
pleted a series of tests in educational measure- 
ment in the schools of Minneapolis. The results 
of the investigations have been tabulated and 
will be issued in the form of a report for the 
use of the principals and superintendent of 
schools. 

April 14th was observed as Education Day in 
the state of Kansas. The Education Day con- 
stituted a follow-up of the campaign for better 
rural schools. 

The preliminary meeting of the High School 
Principals’ Association of the Middle West was 
held April 15, at Chicago The association, 
which has been organized to meet the needs of 
secondary schoolmen in the Middle West, had its 


ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., Manufacturers 


Established 1888 





BAYZ 











Ideal for 


use. Special 


NEW YORK 


inception at the recent convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It 
seeks (1) To become a clearing house for ideas 
on secondary education; (2) To create a strong 
influence which shall be felt by school boards 
and by the public in general; (3) To produce an 
increasing respect for secondary schools, and 
(4) To make recommendations which will deter- 
mine educational policies for secondary schools. 


The directors in charge of the association are 
B. F. Buck, Chicago; C. R. Briggs, Rockford; 
J. S. Brown, Joliet; E. E. Miller, Detroit, and 
B. Frank Brown, Chicago. 

Concordia, Kans. Night schools for next year 
have been planned. 

Dubuque, Ia. The board plans to conduct a 
vacation school during the summer. The school 
will be on a somewhat broader plan than that of 
the past summer. An abundance of outdoor 
activities and increased opportunities for manual 
training and industrial work will be provided. 
Special assistance will be given to bright pupils 
who wish to make a grade or to take advanced 
work, and to those who have fallen behind and 
wish to make up deficient subjects. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Supt. F. E. Spaulding has 
recommended that Junior High Schools be organ- 
ized in three grade buildings. It is planned to 
accommodate the students of two schools at the 
Bremer School, two at the Blaine School and two 
at the Seward School. The reorganization of the 
schools would give enlarged accommodations for 
grade students and would offer opportunities for 
gardening, horticulture, manual training and 
domestic science. 

Boston, Mass. The Board of Schoolhouse 
Commissioners has asked the board to approve 
a site which has been selected for a new 
Administration S3uilding. 

Detroit, Mich. Reduction of expenses in the 
operation of the school plant has been seriously 
considered by the board and a number of econ- 
omy measures will be executed during the next 
year. Among the economies suggested are the 
shortening of the school year, elimination of less 
popular subjects, elimination of employes’ pay 


ity of Chicago. 
W. S. TOTHILL 


ESS SCHOO 


A PURE, WHITE DEXTRINE PASTE. NOT 
MADE FROM STARCH OR FLOUR. 


All sizes from 2 cunce up. Sample gladly sent to School Boards 
THE BAYLESS SONS CO., 





TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Most Popular 
Amusement Apparatus 
Ever Invented 





Used 
in every 


Playground 





Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 
Cc 


Send for Catalogue. 
1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 
by factory managers who are held responsible for 
results in the operation of their plants. 

Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 
tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 


grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 
tisers, shapers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 


(Established 1875) 






Ee 





“BAYLESS 
SCHOOL 


12 Ist St., Muncie, Ind. 


Manufacturers 


for holidays and the employment of substitute 
teachers. 

Marysville, Cal. Upon the suggestion of 
County Expert A. C. Irwin, the supervisors of 
Yuba county have made arrangements for the 
establishment of a centralized system of buying 
school supplies. It is believed that school sup- 
plies can be purchased at better prices than 
those that have been quoted in the past. 

Hamilton, O. A petition has been filed in the 
courts asking that an injunction be issued com- 
pelling the school authorities to reinstate a 
student expelled from _ school. The student 
claimed membership in a secret society. 

Waukegan, Ill. The board of education has 
approved the one-story plan for school buildings. 
It is planned to erect two such structures in the 
near future. 

Cincinnati, O. Upon the suggestion of A. J. 
Willey, the board has arranged a card index sys- 
tem for the school children of the city. The card 
index is based upon the material obtained in the 
census of the school population, and provides a 
continuous check on attendance for the use of 
the compulsory attendance department. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has opened the 
school buildings to public meetings and enter- 
tainments of a civic nature. Meetings of a sec 
tarian nature are prohibited. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board has adopted a resolu- 
tion restricting the use of school buildings to 
organizations having a connection with the edu- 
cational purposes of the schools. The rule limits 
such use to teachers’ associations, parent-teachers’ 
meetings and similar organizations. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Classes for the teaching of 
Volunteer Little Mothers’ Leagues have beet 
opened in seventeen schools by the Division of 
Child Hygiene in co-operation with the school 
board and the Child Federation. The classes are 
a part of the Division’s winter work and the 
meetings take place after school hours. The 
Little Mothers’ League movement has assumed 
large proportions since its inauguration in 1913. 
Its efforts are directed toward the benefit of little 
girls who are not eligible to domestic economy °F 
related subjects. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
MOTION PICT 


| r is an accepted fact that the use of motion pictures in schools is becoming more 
prevalent every day, and we desire to call your attention to the all important matter 


of proper projection of the pictures. 
In purchasing a projecting machine, your aim should be to procure THE BEST, and 


with this thought in mind, too much consideration cannot be given to the selection of 
a machine that throws a clear, flickerless picture on the screen. 


FAULTLESS PROJECTION 


is attained through the use of 


POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH No. 6B 


Used by Universities of Minnesota, Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Nebraska, Cornell, Pennsylvania; State Normal Schools, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Michigan, Georgia, Virginia; Technical High Schools, Springfield, Mass., Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Central High School, Minneapolis; Boys’ High School, New Orleans, and many others. 





TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Ecorse, Mich. The board has ruled that appli- 
cants for teaching positions must have life 
certificates. 

Danville, Ind. The county board has ruled 
that teachers who apply for positions in the 
schools must have not less than twenty-four 
weeks’ training. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board has adopted a 
rule requiring that applicants for teaching posi- 
tions in high schools shall have college diplomas. 

The State Education Department of North 
Carolina has recently issued a list of available 
teaching positions to assist applicants in secur- 
ing schools, and schools in securing teachers. 
The data was obtained from material contributed 
by the county superintendents of schools. 

The Manitowoc County Training School, Mani- 
towoc, Wis., has completed arrangements with 
the teachers in rural schools, thru which stu- 
dents in the training school will take charge of 
&@ number of classes during certain days. The 
students are to be assigned by the faculty of the 
training school and are to work under the super- 
Vision of the regular teachers. The plan obvi- 
ates the necessity of sending prospective teachers 
to city schools for practice teaching. Thru actual 
teaching in rural districts, they become ac- 
quainted with rural problems and needs and gain 
confidence for their future work. 

Lancaster, O. The board has adopted a rule 
providing that instructors must teach full time 
to receive full pay. In special cases, recourse 


may be had by the instructor by appearing be- 
fore the board. Absences must be reported to 
the board and substitutes must not be employed 


by teachers. 


Des Moines, Ia. The board has adopted a rule 


Providing that teachers, principals and super- 
Intendents shall be allowed ten days, with full 
Day, for absence during any year. An extra five 
days may be given in the case of a death in the 
family. 

Newark, O. The board has granted five days, 
With pay, for absence thru illness or other un- 
avoidable causes. If a teacher is absent more 
than days because of illness, full pay will be 
Biven subject to the approval of the teachers’ 


comn tee, 


Write for our Catalog A 


Nicholas Power Company |: 


Ninety Gold Street, New York City 


Fort Worth, Tex. The board has adopted a 
report of the committee on salaries, providing 
for salary increases for practically every teacher 
in the schools. The largest increase will go to 
heads of departments in the high schools, who 
will receive $150 per year, making their salaries 
$1,500 per year. Assistants will be paid on the 
basis of $1,125 per year. In the ward schools, 
increases at the rate of $5 per month will be 
given for each year of service. 

Brockton, Mass. The board has raised the 
maximum salary of grade teachers from $750 to 
$800, effective November first. Applicants for 
teaching positions must have had two years’ 
training at the Bridgewater Normal School and 
a year’s training as substitute in the local 
schools, according to a new rule recently adopted. 

Chicago, Ill. The board has raised the mini- 
mum salary of head assistant teachers in grade 
schools from $1,350 to $1,480 for the first year. 
After one year’s service such teachers will be 
given $1,500, $1,550 the next year, and further 
increases until the maximum of $1,600 is reached. 
The maximum salary for household arts teachers 
has been placed at $1,430. 

In a recent report on the school savings banks 
of Detroit, Manager John H. Langdon shows that 
the aggregate deposits of pupils in the nine 
schools where the system has been established, 
were $456.45. A total of 1,089 accounts were 
opened, sixteen were closed, and 1,037 were still 
open at the time the report was compiled. Total 
deposits were $502, withdrawals $2.75 and trans- 
fers from school to personal accounts in state 
savings banks $24.50, leaving $456 in the banks. 
Four of the schools showed no closed accounts 
and no withdrawals. 


SAFETY IN MANUAL TRAINING DEPART- 
MENTS. 

The school board of Great Falls, Mont., in co- 
operation with its special safety committee, has 
begun a vigorous campaign for safety in the 
manual-training departments of the _ schools. 
The measures seek to protect the lives and limbs 
of students and are directed especially against 
projecting unguarded machinery. 

The following suggestions have been presented 
for safeguarding machines: 


URES 
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“Jointer or buzz-planer: While it is fairly safe 
to operate this machine in its present shape, since 
it is equipped with a round safety head it would 
be taking a step in the right direction to pro- 
vide it with a guard. 

“Emery wheel: Have an additional guard pro- 
vided on the sides of the wheel. This guard is to 
consist of a quarter inch steel plate and per- 
manently attached to the present guard by means 
of bolts. The right hand wheel be provided with 
tool rest of approved type. Care to be taken in 
keeping the tool rests properly adjusted at all 
times. 

“Circular rip-saw: Should be guarded by means 
of self-adjustable hood. Lower part of saw be 
enclosed in a guard made out of wire mesh. 

“Drill press: All the gears should be encased 
in a guard made out of heavy wire mesh. Guard 
can be made either in sections, or have a door 
on hinges provided that will open outward and 
give access to the gears should it be necessary 
for some reason or other. 

“Set screws: All the projecting set-screws be 
replaced by safety set-screws. 

“It is also suggested that all tools and mach- 
ines in the shop run lengthwise and the feeding, 
or passing of lumber be done in the same direc- 
tion. At present for instance, in one of the 
rooms, the jointer is placed at a right angle with 
the rip-saw, which is an unsafe practice.” 

It is suggested that the pupils be taught how 
to develop the faculty of thinking before acting- 
that personal safety comes first. A bulletin board 
placed in a conspicuous place in the school, or 
in a place where the children congregate, is a 
very effective method to advertise safety in the 
schools. Clippings from newspapers describing 
recent accidents to children and grownups may 
be pasted on the boards. Safety bulletins issued 
by the various safety organizations of the country 
may be used to advantage. Teachers should have 
copies of every accident posted on the bulletin 
board, and read to them in class. She should 
discuss with them the causes and ask for sug- 
gestions as to what might have prevented the 
accidents. The teacher should point out remedies 
for accidents. 
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THE 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 


IN 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION 
COLONIAL CLUB, CHICAGO 


4445 GRAND BOULEVARD 


June 24th to July 15th, 1916 





This school was established to give a concise and compre- 
hensive course in public school music, and for the past twenty 
years has offered training to those wishing to become specialists 
in the subject. To supervisors already in public school 
music work it offers the opportunity of keeping in touch 
with new ideas and methods. In the following subjects 


courses will be offered: 


METHODS 
HARMONY 
MELODY WRITING 
MUSICAL DICTATION 
PEDAGOGY and PSYCHOLOGY 
FOLK DANCING 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL LITER- 
ATURE. 

Child Labor Legislation in the United States. 
Publication No. 10, Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor. A complete statis- 
tical and tabular analysis of the child labor leg- 
islation in force in the 48 states of the Union. 
School officials will be particularly interested in 
the sections devoted to minimum requirements 
for entering employment, compulsory school at- 
tendance, and in the references to continuation 
schooling and street trades. The pamphlet is a 
pew illustration of the importance of the Child 
Labor Bureau and of the efficiency of its present 
administration under Miss Julia Lathrop. 

Annual Report of the State of Alabama. Pre- 
pared by Dr. Wm. F. Feagin, State Superin- 
tendent. 

Survey of the Leavenworth, Kansas, Schools. 
By the Board of Educational Measurements and 
Standards, Emporia State Normal School. While 
we may disagree with some of the bases and 
some of the methods of surveying the Leaven- 
worth schools, this document appeals to us as a 
very complete statement of the situation in the 
city of Leavenworth, and as a very sensible body 
of suggestions for future improvement. 

Survey of the Gary and Prevocational Schools. 
A report of a survey of the New York Garyized 
schools. Prepared by Mr. B. R. Buckingham, of 
the board of education. 

Employers’ Welfare Work in Iowa. By Paul 
S. Peirce. Bulletin of the University of lowa, 
Extension Division, number 13. 

A discussion of most interesting safety, relief, 
recreation and general welfare work undertaken 
by typical large employers in the State of lowa. 

Kriegsbriefe deutscher Studenten. Collected 
by Professor Dr. Philipp Witkop. Published by 
F. A. Perthes, Gotha. 

As its title indicates, this little book is made 
up of letters written by German students from 
the East and West fronts to their parents and 
friends. The compilor is Professor of Literature 
in the University of Freiburg, who has selected 
the letters from a large number for their literary 
as well as historical value 

Report of the Columbus, Georgia, Schools, 1915- 
16. Prepared by Supt. Roland B. Daniel. 


INTERPRETATION 
EAR TRAINING 
SIGHT READING 
ORCHESTRATION 
CHORUS CONDUCTING 


School Board Journal 
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Motivation In English 


Is Secured In 


GATE TO ENGLISH 


MUSIC 


By Providing Exercises of Intrinsic Worth 


The exercises make the learner feel a genuine sense of 


value in the work, thus promoting full hearted, persistent 
endeavor that motivates the learning process. Book I for 
the 4th, 5th and 6th years. Book II for the 7th and 8th years. 


The Woodburn and Moran History Series 


FOR 6th YEAR 


Introduction to American History 


READY SOON 


How far back the roots of American history extend and 
what have been the contributions of the Ancient World to 
the New World is vividly set forth in the first seventeen 
chapters of this text. The last nine chapters cover the period 


of discovery and exploration down to the settlement of 


Jamestown. 


FOR 7th AND 8th YEARS 
Elementary American History and 


Government 


New York, Boston, Hartford, Detroit, Newark, Minneapolis, Columbus 
and Philadelphia are among the many cities that are using this excellent 
For catalogue giving full outline of work to be offered, address text. Wherever it has been introduc “1 teachers have noted an increased 
interest and naturally better recitations. It deals with history in a way 
that appeals to the pupils. This text explains to the pupil the America of 
today, our social development, the evolution of our political institutions, 
and the rights, privileges and duties of American citizenship. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 


Prairie Ave. and 25th St., Chicago, III. 


Report of the Johnstown, Pa., Schools, 1914-15. 
Prepared by J. N. Adee, Supt. 

School Report of Beaver Falls, Pa. By Supt. 
C. C. Green. A very complete annual report and 
manual. 

Report of the Superintendent of Schools, Har- 
risburg, Pa. By Supt. F. E. Downes. 

A Statistical Study of the Public Schools of the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains. By Norman 
Frost. Bulletin 636. United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. A valuable statis 
tical and social study of the mountain districts 
of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, the Carolinas, 
Tennessee and the Virginias. 

Social Center Work in the Tri-Cities. Prepared 
by T. J. McCormack, LaSalle, Ill. A most in- 
teresting and valuable discussion of the welfare 
and community work supervised by the author in 
La Salle, Peru and Oglesby, IIl. 

School Report of Enfield, Connecticut. Prepared 
by Mr. Edward B. Sellew, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

This is a complete town report including not 
only the report on the schools, but also the re- 
ports of the selectmen, ete. The school section 
is brief but very complete in its statement of 
school problems. 

Simplex Class Record. Cloth, 76 pages. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., Chicago. This simple record 
affords space for 432 names and may be used for 
high or elementary schools, for four-week or 
calendar months. 

Debating for Boys. By Wm. H. Foster. Cloth, 
80 cents. Sturgis & Walton, New York. A book 
for boys, written from the standpoint of boys, 
by one who thoroly understands boys. 

Annual Report, Johnstown, N. Y. Mr. E. L. 
Ackley, superintendent. Contains a very com- 
plete study of grading, retardation, etc. 

Work, Wages and Schooling of 800 Iowa Boys. 
By Erwin L. Lewis, University Extension Bulle- 
tin, No. 9. University of Iowa, Iowa City. A 
statistical study from the viewpoint of vocational 
guidance. It is very valuable for superintend 
ents in smaller cities. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. This report deserves commen- 
dation not only for promptness in publication but 
for the superintendent’s very readable discussion 
of the problems and needs of the schools. 

Sources of Information on Play and Recrea- 





130 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





tion. Bulletin 136. Department of Recreation, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. Price, 
10 cents. 

This pamphlet is a revision of a publication 
first issued in 1913. It is a rather complete 
bibliography of magazine articles, pamphlets and 
books on 24 aspects of play and recreation. It 
includes also, lists of manufacturers of play- 
ground apparatus, schools offering normal in- 
struction in playground management, a list of 
amusement and recreation surveys, ete. 

Annual Report of Bloomfield, N. J., 1915, Pre 
pared by Supt. George Morris. 

District Supervision. Bulletin No. 7, Series 
of 1915, West Virginia Department of Free 
Schools. A suggestive discussion of the possi- 
bilities of rural school supervision. It is full of 
helpful material for the rural supervisor wh0 
would actually lead teachers and schools to the 
highest type of efficiency. 

Fire Protection in Schools. A valuable pamph- 
let showing the disastrous results of inattention 
to proper fire protection. It includes illustra 
tions, charts showing the status of fire regula 
tions and details for fire stopping. Copies may 
be had at a cost of 10 cents from the National 
Fire Protection Association, 87 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Annual Reports of the School Officers of West 
Springfield, Mass., 1915. The pamphlet dis 
cusses the development of school organization, 
auxiliary organizations, and distribution of high 
school students according to subjects. Names 
of teachers and board members and _ financial 
statements for year are given. 

Annual Report of the New Orleans (La): 
Public Schools, 1914-15. 

Report of the School Board of Webster, Mass. 
1916. Ernest W. Robinson, Supt. The pamphlet 
gives a summary of school developments for the 
past year and sets forth in detail the work of 
the superintendent and the various supervisors 
and heads of departments. The report is in the 
form of an educational survey. It discusses the 
administration under the superintendent, the 
work of the visiting nurse, the high school and 
its work, music, drawing, writing, household 
arts, manual training, evening schools, play 
ground work, school attendance and medical 
inspection. 
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Master Will of Stratford. 

By Louise A. Garnett. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

In this ter-centenary of Shakespeare’s death, 
not a few of his plays, seldom acted of late, are 
to be put upon the stage, while community pa- 
geants will be held all over English speaking 
lands. Perhaps there will be too many pageants 
and too few revivals of Shakespearean plays. 

This play, in which the boy Shakespeare is 
the central figure, expresses present interest. 
In a prolog, three acts and an epilog, the author 
tells of a certain New Year’s Eve when Oberon, 
Titania, the fairies and the witches all visit him 
In a dream. Little touches from our meager 
accounts of the poet’s boyhood are skillfully 
worked in. In the morning his mother had hard 
work to awaken her sleepy boy and still harder 
work to make him believe he had only been 
dreaming. He then and there resolved “ever to 
bear in mind his dreams and one day to tune 
men's to his key.” The centuries will 
bear witness that this resolve was kept. 


The Young and Field Literary Readers. 


124 pages. 


$0.50. The 


V sions 


_ Book One. By Ella Flagg Young and Walter 
Taylor Field. Illustrated by Maginel W. En- 
right 160 pages. Price, $0.36. Ginn & Co., 
Boston 
The Mother Goose rhymes which form the 
basis of the primer section cannot fail to 
~ children The patness and naturalness 
Lf ilk about the doings of these classic 
characters, is almost surprising. Tho there is a 
2 of this talk, there is not a bit too much. 
he { reader section consists of simple folk 
tales, as } appy in their way as the rhymes from 
Mother Goose ; 
— tures are clever and full of movement. 


rdities in drawing and coloring are 
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and sciences—BY SIGHT. 
You can do this with 


pictures and stereopticon. 


less than $200. 


really 
text. 


not absurdities, since they 
The print is delightful. 


illustrate the 


English Derivatives. 

By B. K. Benson. Cloth, 166 
$0.44. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

This book contains a key to pronunciation, the 
words are carefully marked for accent, a list of 
prefixes and suffixes is appended, and there is 
also an alphabetical index of the 560 root words 
from which the several thousand derivatives 
come. Part One includes the simpler words. 
Part Two includes a large number of words that 
are connected with technical subjects and that 
are found in good literature. 

Hardly any work is more cultural than a study 
of the sources of our composite language. This 
is especially true of Latin derivatives. Historical 
facts, old customs, poetic thoughts, moral ideas 
lie latent in many of these derivatives. In the 
prescribed oral and written work, teachers may, 
if they can, stir the imagination and enrich 
the minds of pupils. 


pages, Price, 


The Plain Story of American History. 
By John S. Bassett. 545 pages. 
millan Co., New York. 
Tho this author has seen fit to call his Ameri- 


The Mac- 


can history “plain,” its contents have great 
value. 
Social conditions and social progress have 


been given much attention. More has been told 
of even Indian habits, beliefs, life, than is often 
the case. Out-of-the-way facts about daily life 
have frequently been condensed into single sen- 
tences. A few entire chapters either state the 
social features of this country at a given date or 
relate national advance along lines of industry, 
transportation, education. Some of the illustra- 
tions, as, A Child’s Chair About 1650, A Squat- 
ter’s Home, An Old Stage Coach in Early Ken- 
tucky, tell their story. 

The marginal references form a serviceable 
basis for outlines. The many minute questions 
at the ends of the chapters are for the use of 
pupils in the preparation of their lessons. In 
these questions the overlapping and repetition 
are intentional, as it is hoped that in this way 
greater accuracy may be gained. The suggested 
topics are for more extended study. The in- 


~J 
“I 





What the Eye Sees, the Mind Comprehends 


Take your students on a tour of the world—weekly—tright in the school room. Across 
the American continents—Egypt, Palestine, the war zone—where you will. Show them 
the peoples of the world, civilized and uncivilized—at work and at play. Take them 
into countless laboratories—educate them in history, geography, botany and the arts 





It is simple, understandable and 100% efficient—completely equipped for both motion 


The VERISCOPE projects a steady, clear and flickerless picture—the ideal machine 
for educational purposes and the only first-class standard machine selling for 
It will cost you nothing to investigate the VERISCOPE. 


Write and we will quote you an interesting price, send you descriptive 
literature and tell you all about Educational Films—what they 
are and where to obtain them. 


Wilboken Manufacturing 


Company 
248 Reed Street 


Milwaukee 
Wis. 


direct causes of such great questions as the 
extension or non-extension of slavery or a gold 
standard are put in such fair proportions that a 
well-ordered mental picture is formed. This im- 
pression is deepened as one reads. 

The style has the qualities of clearness, exact- 
ness, force. A study of this book will create a 
wish for a more extended knowledge and will 
strengthen mental fibre. 


Everyday Number Stories. 
By George B. Longan, Emma Serl and Flor- 
ence Elledge. Illustrated by H. Wood. Cloth, 


136 pages. Price, $0.40. World Book Co., New 
York. 

As children are only men and women writ 
large, they like doing things. In “Every Day 


Number Stories” they have ever so many chances 
to do things. They can count downy chickens, 
measure articles just for fun, weigh other arti- 
cles in real scales and, best of all, play store. 
Signs and abbreviations are taught as they are 
needed. Fractions are not made a bugbear, for 
they are handled as whole numbers. The re- 
viewer would really like to know how this novel 
plan has worked. 


Objects come first, then concrete drill, then 
abstract drill—a pedagogical order of develop- 
ment. In this way numbers from 1 to 100 are 
studied. 

Handbook of Exposition. 

By R. A. Jelliffe. 222 pages. Price, $0.90. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

In the words of the author, “his aim is to 


distinguish some of the main types of exposition 
and to suggest appropriate modes of treatment 
of these several types.” 

As one of the four forms of discourse, exposi- 
tion has certainly some claims for consideration. 
Its function is explanation, its scope is broad 
and since many ideas and objects constantly re- 
quire explanation, its practical value can hardly 
be overestimated. The four rules for obtaining 
a logical definition are admirable. They should 
be learned and used by any one desirous of mak- 
ing a clear oral or written explanation. De- 
scription and narration, while kept subordinate, 
may be so used as to give tone to the subject 
matter. This shows how one form of discourse 
may blend with another form. Even criticisms, 
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aq The Daily Speller Just Published in Best Books on Spanis 
a Used and recommended by the Berlitz 
+ af ’ 
a 7 W. ds Cortina and Language Phone 
5 i For the First and Second Grades The 00 Hutchinson Health ‘is ; ‘aaa aes 4 - 
at ° itman’s Commercial Spanis 
* | By M. L. BARTLETT Series Grammar. 249 pp., cloth, $1.00. 
ty i Flexible Cover, First Grade, l6éc. COMMUNITY HYGIENE. By Woods Hutchinson. By C. A. Toledano. Spanish 
at Second Grade, 20c. ia Grammar on Normal Lines. 
oa ae Yells how the home, the school, and the neighborhood are made health- Adopted byErie(Pa.) HighSchool 
io) This is a carefully planned course ful to live in, and how the pupil can aid in this work of community hygiene. New Rochelle(N.Y.) High School. 
7 nor the ates ce ee Grades V and VI. Illustrated, 60 cents. Postpaid. Muna’s Matitied Gxealsh. As 
a words and their arrangement have . ; : os Se 
a Seas Gisinted bby dose observation The Twins Series of Geographical Readers ion” Spanih. Cl, 
ri and years of practice in the class- i s : os ae ot 
om? Before sublieation the work as THE MEXICAN TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Adopted by University of Pitts- 
herein presented was thoroughly tested The fifth in this series, the purpose of which is to acquaint pupils with burg (Pa.), Rochester (N.Y.) 
: and the results obtained are convincing 7 : oe High School Seattle (vi ash ) 
proofs of the correctness of the plan. life in other countries. ; High Sch il St Joeeuh’e Calle 3 
'S PRACTICAI Grade VI. Illustrated. 50 cents. Postpaid. Pron < re = oseph s College, 
LIPPINCOTT’S YTICAL rinceton, NJ. ; 
PRIMARY ARITHMETICS Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form — jane Ae 
In Two wore. © a Se ork of the DRAMATIZED SCENES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. Svaneince Board of Rducation. 
By T. C. BRUFF, C. H. HAYDEN and L. E. WATKINS By Augusta Stevenson. Pitman’s Commercial Corre- 
O8 of Ge Belimere Chy Schocle Seven plays vividly portraying important scenes and characters in the spondence in Spanish. 267 pp., 
These books contain thought and drill early history of our country. $1.00. Adopted by High School 
ae Gon tases ‘la copepicion ant Grades VI-VIII. 60 cents.’ Postpaid. of Commerce (New York), Wil- 
skill and accuracy in the use of numbers. to Won —, — School 
They show good gradation, meeting well : : : : or Women, New York. 
the letdue powers of children. They The Riverside Literature Series Spanish Commercial Reader. 
oe ee eee AT SCHOOL IN THE PROMISED LAND. By Mary Antin 170 pp., cloth, $1.00. Adopted 
First Book for First and Second Grades . 24 Cents ee ; ‘ ‘ : - : : heftemnalt Sfielneall ‘ atieiinenal 
Second Book for Third and Fourth Grades, 28 Cents his portion of The Promised Land relating the author’s early experiences DY gto ni ne ¥, Z gri : ura 
in our public schools is of unusual significance to young Americans. Up- and Mechanical College of Lexas. 
. — — : : aaa! ; “Contains many articles which are brief, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY _— grades or first your high s« hool. but ah 40 tude, detatle, baner’ ona canal 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA I aper, 15 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. Postpaid. figures, so arranged as to eliminate monotony 
. the best Spanish Commercial Reader.” 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ste: Se ee 
I a este I caneibiaalette . ; ics inglish - Spanish and Spanish - 
we ee cnr English Commercial Diction- 
ary. Cloth, gilt, 660 pp., $2.25. 
By G.R. Macdonald. A complete 
. work of reference for students 
eae eae . ite 
; and teachers. 
Life and Scenes of Literature Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac 
IOAN) STANDARD a oar Pitman. Being an Adaptation 
brought more vividly before the student by the use of fascinating maps of Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand to 
in relation to language, drama, romance, history. Spanish. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 
| I C'omn 
i wed MAPS—Gutjahr Language Maps. British Isles. 49x68. Colors = See artokivn, oN — High 
Should fot cee | True Literary Map of the British Isles. 46x66. Colors. sae teen ie tiie he will rr 
| Ny 2 BOOKS—The Holton Curry Readers. First to eighth grade inclusive paid on peodes oe 0. Lite ral Dis- 
% Canterbury Pilgrims. Retold by Katherine Lee Bates. ; ‘ .. ene a as 
Schoal — of ce Sir Walter Scott An admirable edition edited by 2 nae — & ae a = 
YioTrus 2 arbour 
regular vocab- Send for descriptive matter. voic 
wlery org ® ond, . <a talki 
capitalized. ext-boo - m n ¢ : 
markings; the only exact Chicago Rand McNally & Co pany New York logic 
system for compounds ever 
<— Frohees aad suffixes in GOLD MEDAL TO =, 
alphabetical order; also abbrevia- 
tions. Common meanings of words ence 
See ease= ||| THE MERRILL READERS || ,, conn mnmoey | 2 
inated synonyms; antonyms; proper In the Philadelphia Business Show, PP 
prepositions to use; etymologies. ( E School topic 
By Franklin B. Dyer, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass., an March, 13, 1916, the astern Schoo Tt 
HIGH SCHOOL STANDARD Mary J. Brady, Primary Supervisor of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. cs hampionship and Gold Medal were 
80,000 words, 902 pages, 1,200 illustrations, ’ ; | ee sam asees ae of h 
6,700 proper names. Synonyms, 6,000 entries. Primer 32 cents Third Reader. 48 cents ca vy m. O% a i oie d Higher for | 
+ + \e m a o . > e " 
gap aha ———- First Reader. 32 cents Fourth Reader. .52 cents honed; Ceveiat eee s nese A F 
For Grade or High School use. 48,200 words Second Reader. 40 cents Fifth Reader 52 cents Efficiency. First fifteen’ lessons free By 
720 pages, 1,000 illustrations, 6,000 synonyms dis- Manual, Suggestions to Teachers 40 cents to T. W. teachers. Send postal now. Ginr 
criminated, 3,400 proper names, etymologies. ’ 7 
Price, $1.00; indexed, $1.25 A practical and simple method. And if you are not already using Or 
CONCISE STANDARD They teach how to read and what to read. BRIEF COURSE IN SHORTHAND of ( 
35,000 words, 589 pages, 780 illustrations. The the — ey keane ja. <= to ¢ 
i 1 diction: f all ils. ice ‘ y yaper-bound copy— it’s free to 8 eachers. - 
a—————«€«. CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY a BARNES = ae 
432 Fourth Avenue 323-325 East 23d Street ARTHUR J. er. Lous ) 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. { Fourth Av = 503 Howard Bldg. follc 
Tl 
_ cons 
: ; freq 
as an estimate of a piece of work, according to of solids in terms of plane geometry, forms a ening to the fact that they have been teaching fa | 
recognized and accepted standards, belong under’ splendid introduction to the book and to three- the highest, most difficult and least used forms tate 
exposition. dimension thinking to which the student must of expression while neglecting almost entirely effor 
A handbook worthy of careful study by those accustom himself. All of the traditional essen- the common, everyday, easy speech which all inst: 
wishing to grow in fine perception, in accurate, tial theorems are proposed and discussed with boys and girls, and later all men and women, pene 
well-rounded, cogent explanation. unusual clearness and simplicity. Unusually employ in their daily lives and upon the in- pos 
good discrimination has been shown in minimiz- frequent occasions when they must address theml- enti 
A Masque for the Shakespeare Tercentenary. jing some of the less important theorems and in. selves more or less formally to a group of no 
d Superintendents and teachers who may be reducing others to mere corollaries. In general pe ople. defir 
interested in arranging appropriate schoo] exer- the recommendations of the committee of fifteen The present book is the most pri actical work this 
cises to commemorate the tercentennial of have been followed. on expression whic h has come to our notice. It of n 
Shakespeare's death, will be interested in a The exercises are generally practical and begins by telling students how to explain the 0: 
Masque recently issued by Ginn and Company. many are taken from actual present day build- making of a simple object, how to describe sim is di 
The Masque was written by Albert Hatton ing and engineering problems. Geometrical ple processes. This is followed by a discussion and 
Gilmer especially for the Drama League of drawing is made a necessary adjunct to the of argument and directions for common con: for 
Boston. The pamphlet, which may be had free study and its relation to mechanical and archi- vergational arguments. Both these chapters afé 
of charge by addressing any of the offices of tectural drawing are emphasized. The book is illustrated very fully with examples and contail Sele 
Ginn and Company, contains full directions for vitalized by frequent historical notes and is well subjects for exercise in class and at home. The By 
the arrangement of the stage, costumes, etc. illustrated with photographs. book then takes up successfully all the common page 
Solid Geometry Oral English situations in which talking plays a part, < TI 
‘ade : ‘ ; } t e conversations, © Ee 
By William Betz, Rochester, and Harrison E. By John M. Brewer, Los Angeles, Cal. Cloth, eee ates one dias arquaeal for de dled 
Webb, Newark. Cloth, 199 pages. Price, $0.75. 12mo, 396 pages. Price, $1. Ginn & Company, P ; : for 
; ' ‘hi A . baters as well as explanations, argument com 
i Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago Boston, Chicago. heal aan Maetatntl : eeches for sort 
i This book is a continuation of the author’s Expression—or elocution or oratory, as it has SGsEners, narrations, perce teak 7” te iks Har. 
well known plane geometry. The general fea- been styled in years past, is becoming con- *Pecial occasions, and simple business ta a outa 
i tures of the older book have been carefully re- stantly a more definite study in high school and Four chapters deal with the manner of spea® econ 
produced. A brief chapter explaining the nature college. And gradually, too, teachers are awak- ing—the speaker’s appearance, the vocabulary; : 
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THE PALMER METHOD IS REFORMING THE HANDWRITING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


_ Efficient service in teaching, free, thirty thousand teachers a year the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Practical Hand- 
writing has enabled our organization to become in a few years the most potent factor in the world in one of the most important 


educational reforms of the century. 


We are so thoroughly organized that we could teach easily, in two years, all the teachers in the Elementary Schools of 
America how to teach successfully to all their pupils handwriting embodying, in the highest degree possible, legibility, rapidity, 


ease, and endurance. 


Every School Board wants its schoolhouses to be as well equipped as possible. 


Every School Board wants to hire the most efficient teachers ob- 


tainable. Penmanship is perhaps the most important subject in the elementary school curriculum; certainly it has the greatest “carrying power,” be- 


cause it is used indispensably in connection with nearly all the other subjects. 


to the grave. 


fully. 
of Normal Instruction by Correspondence. 


chanics and pedagogy of The Palmer Method of Business Writing. 


the country. 


! D Handwriting is used by all intelligent people almost from the cradle 
The typewriter has in no way lessened the value of practical long-hand writing. 


The A. N. Palmer Co. has taught 150,000 elementary teachers how to demonstrate common-sense handwriting skillfully and to teach it success- 
We reach the pupil through the teacher, and we reach the teacher through our traveling expert teachers, the supervisors, and our Department 
No teacher can teach what he does not know. At least 150,000 teachers in America now know the me- 


t That explains the widespread improvement in children’s writing throughout 
It also explains why, at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, The A. N. Palmer Co. received ‘‘The Highest Possible Award for Teach- 


ing Practical Writing’’ and why Mr. A. N. Palmer himseif was presented with a ‘“‘Highest Medal of Honor as Collaborator on Educa- 


tional Reform.’’ 
teaching in American"schools 


yy. 


We can justly claim that we have already done more than all other agencies combined to improve the pemnanship practice and 
iw. - ’ 
Ave Yh / 2 J , Eo vane. , Lt 


- 


The Palmer Method Resident School of Penmanship is open the year round at 30 Irving Place, New York City. This school trains teachers 


for positions as supervisors and special instructors of writing. 
cities, towns, and countries throughout the United States. 


The supervisory system is spreading rapidly; it has already proved efficacious in many 
There is a special Summer Session of the Palmer Method School, in July, at 30 Irving Place, 


New York City, and another at the Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, during the same period. Some of your teachers may be grad- 
uates of our school; if so, they are the teachers who know how to write and how to teach writing,—clear-as-print, rapid, easy, practical writing, 


the kind the business world demands. 


Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence is free to teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of the Palmer Method 
of Business Writing for the third grade and above, or of our Writing Lessons for First and Second Grades. 

We are always giad to furnish to Members and Superintendents of School Boards complete evidence of the good results we are obtaining and 
also the particulars of the Palmer Method Plan whereby the Palmer Method is introduced into school systems, large and small, teachers trained, and 


their work supervised by us directly. 


Apply to us for Supervisors of Writing, or, in the smaller places, for Supervisors of Writing in conjunction with Drawing, Music, or Commercial 


subjects. 


We welcome every opportunity to prove our efficiency. 


THE A. N. ‘PALMER CO., 30 To eee aiding CHDAR RAPIDS IOWA. St., BOSTON 32 So. Wabash Ave., —- 


voice improvement, and style. Direct, forceful 
talking is the aim, and not imitation or physio- 
logical analysis. 

A summary of parliamentary law is included, 
so that classes of any age may acquire experi- 
ence in the proper conduct of a meeting. The 
appendices contain plans for debates, lists of 
topics, and tables for reference. 

Thruout the book the author gives evidence 
of having tried out in practice the suggestions 
for practice. 


A First German Grammar. 

By P. S. Allen and P. H. Phillipson. 436 pages. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 

On the first page of this preface are outlines 
of (1) a typical lesson, (2) relations of lessons 
to one another, (3) general features. These 
briefly state the principles that have guided 
these authors and the general plan they have 
followed. 

The gist of the points in the second group is 
constant repetition of vocabulary and rules and 
frequent reviews. This position is unassailable. 
In learning a foreign language, nothing will 
take the place of repetition. In speaking of their 
effort to gain simplicity, the authors cite as one 
Instance of this effort that they do not begin to 
teach any part of the definite article before 
Lesson IX nor offer the paradigm of its singular 
until Lesson XX. This writer wishes every one 
thoroly muddled over using the forms of the 
definite article would memorize the first half of 
this grammar. Some accuracy and great peace 
of mind would follow. 


_ On either simple or difficult points, close work 
is demanded. The authors rightly call it a book 
and a drill-master and say it will furnish work 


for two years. 


Selected Readings in Rural Economics. 


By Thomas Nixon Carver. 8vo. cloth, 974 
pages Price, $2.80. Ginn and Company, Boston. 
_This series, “Selections and Documents in 
Economies,” contains a variety of subjects han- 
dled from a purely economic standpoint. As the 
Compiler of this volume—the latest one in this 


series —fills 
Harva 
select 
economics. 


the chair of political economy in 
1 University, he is ideally fitted to make 
on the important subject of rural 


The material is organized under these topics: 
General principles; agricultural history (Euro- 
pean and American); land tenure; agricultural 
labor; the farmer’s business; agrarian move- 
ments in the United States; rural organization 
and marketing; and agricultural policy. Each 
of these 42 selections has been written by 
an expert in his particular line who thru wide 
knowledge and fine training has known how to 
put facts, comparisons, conclusions into compact 
form. Some are notable bulletins, some have 
been written by men famous at home and abroad, 
sixteen have been taken from “The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics.” 

Since present conditions are always better 
understood thru some knowledge of past condi- 
tions, considerable space has been given to his- 
torical material. Almost every important ques- 
tion, if not every important topic, has been dis- 
cussed. The land system in Belgium and Hol- 
land is followed by chapters on tenancy in dif- 
ferent sections of the United States; those on 
jobbers, commission men in relation to the han- 
dling of produce, and on egg-marketing by one 
on mediaeval produce markets. A book good 
for the progressive perhaps even better for the 
general reader having a general interest in 
agriculture. 

TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

The executive board of the Ohio State Reading 
Circle has adopted “The High School Problem” 
by F. B. Pearson, “Language Work in Elemen- 
tary Schools” by M. A. Leiper, “Masters of Eng- 
lish Literature” by Edwin Watts Chubb and “An 
Introduction to School Hygiene” by W. B. 
Drummond. 

The California State Board of Education has 
adopted a series of readers for use in the third, 
fourth and fifth grades. These texts will be 
added to the first three and last three books 
already adopted. The books are Holton-Curry 
readers (Rand-McNally), Progressive Road to 
Reading (Silver-Burdett). 

The State Board of Education of Louisiana 
has adopted McFadden’s language (Rand- 
McNally), Elson readers (Scott-Foresman) and 
Holton-Curry readers (Rand-MecNally). Spelling 
lists furnished by the board will be used in place 
of the regular spelling texts and the previous 
penmanship books have been discontinued. 


We recommend only our own graduates, whom we can guarantee to be conscientious, energetic, inspirational leaders. 


Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Among Bookmen. 

Mrs. Howard W. Arbury, wife of Howard Ar- 
bury, Minnesota agent for Silver, Burdett & 
Company, died on April first, at her home in 
Anoka, Minn., after a brief illness from heart 
trouble. Mrs. Arbury is survived by her hus- 
band and one sister. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Report of the School Survey of School District 
No. 1, City and County of Denver. Part I, 
General Organization and Management. By 
Franklin Bobbitt, Chicago. The School Survey 
Committee, Denver, Colo. The pamphlet dis- 
cusses in detail the General Situation, Legisla- 
tive Functions, Administrative Functions, Objec 
tions Made to Preliminary Recommendations and 
Principles of Good Management. Copies may 
be obtained by addressing the Survey Committee, 
Kittredge Building, Denver, Colo. 

A Program for the Promotion of the Physical 
Welfare of Children and the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis Among Them. By Sherman G. Kingsley, 
Director Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
Chicago. Reprinted by the American Medical 
Association, Chicago. The pamphlet discusses 
such topics as Number of Children and Charac- 
ter of the Localities in Which They Live, Phys- 
ical Welfare of the Country Child, A Suggested 
Program for the Gradual Regulation and Con- 
trol of Tuberculosis in Children, Sanitariums for 
Incipient Cases, With Special Provisions for 
Children, and Infant Welfare. In commenting 
on the agencies to be found in municipal gov- 
ernment and social machinery, nine special or- 
ganizations are mentioned, namely, The Public 
School, Boards of Health, Boards of County 
Commissioners, City or County Medical Societies, 
The Country Editor, Granges and Farmers’ Alli- 
ances, Labor Unions and Fraternal Orders, 
Women’s Clubs and Church Organizations. A 
number of graphs and tables are included. 

The Measurement of Ability to Read. A man- 
ual of directions for giving and scoring reading 
tests and diagnosing class and individual needs. 
By H. A. Brown, Director Bureau of Research, 
State Department of Education, Concord, N. H. 

Teachers’ Council, 1916. Department of Edu- 
cation, New York City. The pamphlet, which 
contains nineteen pages, is devoted to a list of 
the officers and place of meeting of the council, 
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den, N J., has announced the following double- 
faced educational records for May: 


VOCATIONAL TEXTS 


Vocational Education is the topic of the day. This House is well 
equipped to supply schools with superior texts on the most important 
of the vocational subjects. Note the following partial list. 


Lyons’ Bookkeeping, for beginners, followed by a strong line of inter- 
mediate and advanced bookkeeping texts, and accompanied by a 
full line of texts in other business subjects. 


Van Sant Manual of Shorthand, supported by a line of readers, exer- 
cise books, and reference books. 


Austin’s Domestic Science, a series of three books, beginning the sub- 
ject in the grades and completing it in the high school. 


Boss’s Farm Management—A splendid text. 


Dadisman’s Exercises in Agriculture—Just out. 
Send for a complete list of our texts for high schools and for the grades. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 131 E. 23d St. 


The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 
The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
124 No. Eighteenth St. 





PHILADELPHIA 





GRAY’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE 


The facts of Physiology and Hygiene presented in narra- 
tive form. 40 pages 30x40 inches. 


Accurate Engravings. Handsomely Lithographed in 
colors. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
4430 Market St Philadelphia 


-— eo t 


separator. 


NEW VICTOR RECORDS. 
The Victor Talking Machine Company, Cam- 


Hymn to John the Baptist (Latin) (2) Major, 
Chromatic and Minor Scales by Olive Kline; 
The Hymn of Charlemagne (Veni Creator 
Spiritus) (2) Lament for Charlemagne (Latin) 
by Reinald Werrenrath. 

Tu se’ morta (Thou Art Dead) from “Orfeo” 
(Monteverde) (Italian) by Reinald Werrenrath; 
Douce dame jolie (Machault) (2) L’espoir que 
jai (Jannequin) (French) by Lambert Murphy. 

Quartet in C Minor—Menuetto (Beethoven) 
Victor String Quartet; Quartet in F Major 
Scherzo (Beethoven) Victor String Quartet. 


A NEW ERASER CLEANER. 

For years school people have been endeavoring 
to find a satisfactory method of removing chalk 
from blackboard erasers. The Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Company has brought out and is putting on 
he market a specially designed cleaner that 
meets the requirements of the school which has 
electric current. 

This outfit is, in fact, a small sized vacuum 
cleaner plant. Suction is produced by a 1/25 


H.P. Universal Motor that operates on direct or The New Dumore Eraser Cleaner 


School Board Jounal 






<> alternating current. 


escapes into the room. 


All metal parts of the outfit are nickel plated, 
and the cabinet work is of hardwood, mahogany 
finish. The outfit comes complete with ten feet to the school boards and superintendents, is the 
and attachment plug. slogan of the Northwestern Teachers’ Agency, 
Boise City, Idaho. The value of this slogan, 
which has grown out of actual practice in plac 
ing the interests of the schools first and the in- 
terests of the teachers second, has caused the 
number of placements by the agency to be in- 
creased each year. Mr. R. R. Alexander person- 
ally passes upon every recommendation made by 
his corps of trained agency men and women. 


reinforced portable cord, 





FRESH AIR SCHOOLS 


MEET WITH WARMEST PRAISE OF 
EDUCATORS AND ARCHITECTS 


A Michigan Superintendent writes: 


“TI fail to see how any system could give to the children 
better ventilation than we are getting.” 


From Wisconsin A District Clerk writes: 


“We are satisfied that we have a very good ventilating 
system at a very low cost.” 


Write for our proposition. 
We'll save you money and guarantee results. 


FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (Electric) 


640 W. LAKE ST.; CHICAGO 





A Diploma is the Visible Evidence of Accomplishment 


The work done must be good to We furnish beautiful Diplomas. 
earn it. We 

Ihe evidence should be equally 
good. 

We design Special Diplomas. 

We select material on which to Class announcements and dance 
print Diplomas. cards a specialty. 


lithograph any required 
size Diplomas. 


We also engross Diplomas. 


Samples Sent on Application 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & COMPANY 


57 and 59 E. ilth St. New York City 


Delphi 
Wagon 
Works 


EXCLUSIVE 
BUILDERS OF 


School 
Wagons 





DELPHI, IND. 





The outfit not only removes The cleaner may be operated from any conveni- 
chalk by means of strong suction, but it also has’ ent socket. 
a power driven bristle brush that brushes the The manufacturers are guaranteeing the 
surface of the eraser to be cleaned. No chalk cleaner for one year and are prepared to send 
It is all drawn into the one on trial to any school authority who may 
box and the air is filtered thru a fine muslin desire it. Interested sehoolmen may address 


the firm at Racine, Wis. 
TRUE AGENCY SERVICE. 


CAXTON REINFORCED BOARD. 


room wall without the customary plaster. 


Company of Chicago, 


Personal service to the employers of teachers, 


The value of the Caxton reinforcement used to 
stiffen the Caxton Blackboard has been acknowl- 
edged in an interesting manner by the adoption 
of Caxton Board in a number of important school 
buildings in the Middle West. These adoptions 
are significant because they have been made by 
architects who had previously considered slate 
as the only satisfactory material for blackboards. 

The Caxton board can be placed directly 
against the brick, tile or studding of a school 


several of the new buildings it has been finished 
in a brown to harmonize with the wall tinting. 
The board is furnished in any color which school 
authorities may desire. A circular showing Te 
cent schools which have adopted the board may 
be had by addressing the Caxton School Supply 
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springy and comfortable. 










fatigued bodies and fresh minds. 


ous play while on the way. 





Denver, Col. 


A NEW PROJECTION LANTERN. 
The McIntosh Stereopticon Company, Chicago, 
has recently placed on the market a new lantern 


called the “Automatic Sciopticon.” This lantern 
embodies a number of minor improvements, but 
the chief thing about it to attract attention and 
comment is the new patented slide changer 
which is an exceedingly simple and efficient 
device. 

The slide changer is so designed that in chang- 
ing from one slide to the next, all you do is to 
drop in a new slide at the top and the preceding 
one is automatically ejected into the receiving 
cage below, from which it can be removed and 
filed without confusion or upsetting or trans- 
position of the slide. In other words, it main- 
tains the same position thruout. The change on 
the screen from one picture to the next is so 
quickly and pleasantly effected that it is hardly 
noticeable. There is no jumping from side to 
side as in the old form of carrier, which affords 
a very desirable relief from eyestrain. The slide 





rhe New MeIntosh Sciopticon 


IS not at any time thrown out of focus and the 
fase of handling makes it unnecessary to finger 
mark the slides. 

_ The lamp house is large, affording ample ven 
Uilation and the possibility of using any of the 
hew or old forms of illuminant. The entire out 
fit is compact, light in weight and portable. 
Closed and with the objective lens removed it is 
12 inches long, 10 inches high and 6 inches wide. 
Its weight, with the 400 watt nitrogen filled 


Mazda incandescent lamp and the objective lens 

18 les in twelve pounds. The lantern covers a 

rang prices from $30 up, depending on the 

Mun with which it is equipped. 

deite ‘fficials who are interested in the Sci- 
tic 


or other projection apparatus for school 


Driver’s Seat Inside! 


Driver sits with children 


—important for order and discipline 


Riding to school in a Studebaker Bus is a daily picnic 
for the little folks because these big busses are roomy, 


They arrive at school ready for the day's lessons with un- 


Children’s good spirits sometimes mean good natured dis- 
order, so we designed the Studebaker School Bus with the 
driver's seat inside as a SAFETY precaution. 


STUDEBAKER means SAFETY 


Thus Studebaker School Busses protect the children not 
only from wind and storm and the weary toil of trodding 
miles to school but also from dangers of their own boister- 


School Board Journal 


Studebaker School Busses are built with 10, 12 
and 14-foot bodies; they are built with either 
glass sides or curtain sides; and with either 
low-down short-turn gears, or full platform gears 


SCHOOL BUSSES 
for PROTECTION 


Write for booklet with full description and prices of our 
busses. Better still, let our representative attend your next 
Board meeting to discuss this school bus question. 








STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Portland, Ore. New York, N.Y. Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Salt Lake City, U. Chicago, Ill. 


use, should address the McIntosh Stereopticon 
Company, 30 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 


REMOVE OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE. 
The Central Scientific Company has removed 
its offices and store rooms from 412 Orleans 
Street to 460 E. Ohio Street, corner of Lake 
Shore Drive. 





New Home of the Central Scientific Co. in building at 
Ohio Street and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 


The new location gives the firm a total floor 
space of two and one-half acres in a modern fire- 
proof building. The location is convenient for 
shipping purposes, and puts the firm in a posi- 
tion to give its patrons better service than at 
any time in the past. 


WARM LUNCHES FOR COUNTRY AND 
CITY SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

In the belief that a hot dish at noon, if only 
a bowl of soup or a cup of cocoa, is of direct 
benefit to the health of the child, a number of 
schools thruout the ceuntry have during the past 
few years served hot lunches to the children in 
the school buildings. In the city schools the 
arrangements are quite varied, some having 
counters filled with food, from which the stu 
dents with trays make their selections and re 
ceive checks for the amounts purchased. In 
other schools of larger accommodations, large 
lunchrooms have been equipped with all kinds 
of household necessities adapted to handle large 
numbers of people. The pupils and teachers all 
eat in one large room at tables provided, a large 
corps of waiters serve either voluntarily or are 
paid for their work, and the service is prompt, 
businesslike and profitable to the schools 





Dallas, Tex. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 


In the country schools, the problem is differ- 
ent. The necessary conveniences for operating 
a lunchroom are, in most cases, not to be had 
and the necessary help cannot be provided. If 
the pupils are provided with one warm dish to 
supplement the cold lunch, it is quite satisfac- 
tory. It is also possible to obtain fresh milk 
from neighboring farms to take the place of that 
brought in the lunch basket. 

The important place which the school lunch 
has assumed in the life of the school child, has 
led the Home Economics Department of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 712, to suggest a number of 
easy menus for the school lunchroom. The 
menus, which include five, are as follows: 

1. Vegetable milk soup, crackers, rolls, fruit, 
cake. 

2. Meat and vegetable stew, bread and butter, 
sweet chocolate. 

3. Boiled custard, lettuce sandwiches, fruit, 
cookies. 

4. Dried codfish chowder, 
maple-sugar sandwiches. 

5. Bean soup, crackers, baked apples, sponge 
cake, 

In the country school the teacher becomes the 
directing force in the preparation and serving of 
the lunch. The simplest equipment includes a 
large kettle, a measuring cup and spoons, paring 
knife, mixing spoon, dish pans and towels. The 
pupils should bring plates, cups, bowls and 
spoons from home. The boys can make shelves 
for the cooking utensils and the girls the cur- 
tains. A fireless cooker permitting the prepara- 
tion of meats, soups and cereal mush, can easily 
be made by the pupils as a class exercise. 

The preparation of the food may be done by 
the older girls. The food may be served out-of- 
doors or on the desks of the individual pupils. 
The desks should be covered with paper or paper 
towels, and the building protected against flies. 
Safe drinking water is an essential and any 
which is doubtful should be boiled. 


crackers, fruit, 


Kansas City, Mo. Classes in salesmanship for 
men and women have been begun at the Poly- 
technic Institute. In addition to salesmanship, 
spelling, geography and other subjects will be 
taught. 
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School Supply concerns. 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave. 





Johnson's Window Shade Adjusters 
are the standard 
fixture for 
Schools. Most 
simple and dur- 
able in construc- 
tion, hold the 
shade roller firm- 
ly at any height 
and work equally 
well on any Cloth 
Shade. Fornew | 
or old buildings. | 
Sold thru leading 
dealers or direct. 
School Boards (in 
market) can have 
free full size sam- 
ple adjuster. 
Economical in | 
cost,alsoinsaving | 
shade from wear. 
f. 8. JOHNSON, Mfr. 


7208 Eberhardt Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHNSON'S 


SHADE ADJUSTERS 


REGULATE 
LIGHT Ano VENTILATION 


THE WINER 


Shade “Adjuster” 


for lowering 
shade from 
the top, for 
upper light 
and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 
offices, etc. 


C1. Wimmer & Co 
Columbus, 0. 





SCHOOL CONDITIONS FAVOR SPREAD 
OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

The Illinois State Board of Health, in a re- 
cent bulletin, calls attention to the increased 
prevalence of diseases during school months, to 
their subsidence during vacation time and their 
prompt re-appearance with the opening of 
schools. The Health Board recommends that 
schoulconditions, in the way of dust and un- 
cleanliness, be improved. It is the opinion of 
the Board that the established practice of fumi- 
gation is of litt’e value and that it should be 
discontinued except in special cases. 

In commenting on the methods of fumiga- 
tion, the Educational Press Bulletin, Spring- 
field, Illinois, says: 

“Dr. CO. St. Clair Drake, the executive officer 
of the board, declares that the suggestion for 
the abandonment of fumigation is in accord 
with the best modern practice and that the new 
rules of the school authorities for the purifica- 
tion of the rooms are much more efficient than 
the old practice. 

“Tn lieu of fumigation with formaldehyde or 
sulphur, it is recommended that infected schools 
be thoroly cleaned. Dust on walls and ledges 
should be carefully removed with vacuum 
cleaner or moistened cloth. Floors should be 
thoroly scrubbed with a disinfecting solution. 
Woodwork and desks should be cleaned. Rooms 
should be opened the sunlight and air for an 
extended period of time. 

“As an additional precaution it is recom- 
mended that in cases of smallpox, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever and meningitis, floors, woodwork, 


THE 


SIM-PULLSHADE REGULATOR | Reco 


Practical—Effective— inexpensive 
Fits Any Shade or Window 


‘The only device of the kind now being sold and 
recommended by leading Window Shade and 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 








we 









CHICAGO, ILL. 
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End All Shade Troubles 





Frampton Window Shade Co. 














Purchase FRAMPTON’S ADJUST- 
ABLE SHADES NOW. They have 
no superior for DURABILITY, 
SIMPLICITY AND NEATNESS. 
Permit perfect light and ventilation. 
They are always in order and always WORK. 
Prompt and satisfactory service guaranteed. 
Prices Right 


Pendleton, Ind. 





“SUPREMA” 


(Patent Pending) 


The Adjustable Window Shade of 


Everlasting Satisfaction 


The long sought for Practical Ad- 


justable Shade Equipment in con- 
nection with Window Shades of 


Superlative Merit. 
THE ONLY 


REAL ADJUSTABLE SHADE 


IN THE WORLD 


One of the Fifteen 
Varieties 


We make vari- 
ous styles of 


Duck Shades, 


both roller and 
folding. 

Write us for 
catalog, prices 
and free sample 
shade. 


OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG. CO. 





SPICELAND, IND. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet with 
price list and samples of shade fabric. 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS 


230 S. FIFTH AVE. 





schoolroom at all times. 


of light and fresh air in the schoolroom 


Write today for all particulars. 


desks and seats be sprayed with an approved dis- 
infectant. Books, pencils, pens and articles 
handled by the infected child should be burned. 

‘Before an infected child is permitted to re- 
turn to school, the health authorities and the 
responsible officer of the school must satisfy 
themselves, (1) That the child has completely 
recovered and the period of infectiousness has 
passed, (2) That no communicable illness ex- 
ists among other members of the household, (3) 
That the premises have been properly disin- 
fected, (4) That the child has been given an 
efficient disinfecting bath, (5) That the child’s 
clothing has been very thoroly disinfected by 
boiling, if possible, by fumigation, and (6) That 
opportunity for reinfection of clothing or person 
has been avoided. 


ities make it a hard and fast rule that every 
window in a school building be widely opened 
following the dismissal of classes and that they 
be kept open for as long a period as is practic- 
able, never less than one hour, longer when pos- 
sible. It is also recommended that the buildings 
be freely aired each morning before assembly 
of classes and during the recess period. 

“Attention is directed to the fact that the 
temperature of a schoolroom never should ex- 
ceed 68 to 70 degrees F., and that with a proper 
degree of moisture in the air, this temperature 
will be found very comfortable, will make for 
mental alertness and be of distinct advantage 
to the physical well-being of the occupants of 
the rooms. 

“Unless absolutely impracticable, schoolroom 







FRESH AIR 


is one of the essentials of good health. 
Where Draper’s shades are installed, 
fresh air can be circulated in the 


DRAPER’S ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 


can be adjusted in such a manner to shut out 
the rays of the sun and to allow a sufficient 
amount of fresh air. Don’t forget the health of 
the children depends largely upon the amount 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





DEFIANCE corron aun 
COTTON BUNTING 
A flag that bids defiance to the weather 
OR 
STERLING atWoot sunt 
ALL WOOL BUNTING 
A flag of Sterling Quality 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MADE ONLY BY 


| ANNIN & CO., New York 


windows should be kept open during occupancy 
of the rooms, the year round. During the win- 
ter months the open window may be screened 
with cheese cloth. This will admit sufficient 
pure air, will prevent draughts and keep the 
room at a temperature more conducive to 
health.” 

A SECOND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AT 

JOHNSTOWN, PA. 

Plans for the second Junior High School at 
Johnstown, Pa., are being prepared by three 
local architects under the supervision of the 
advisory architect, Mr. Henry Hornbostel of 
New York City. 

The site includes eight acres of land. In 
stead of one large building, it is planned to have 
a group of buildings located on the lot so that 
any one may be added to at any time without 
interfering with the architectural appearance of 
the group. The buildings wil! be protected with 
porticos so that the pupils may pass from one to 
another. All will be heated from one central 
heating plant. 

The buildings will accommodate about 1,200 
students and will have provisions for an outdoor 
theater, a large auditorium, a gymnasium and 
rooms for the household arts department and 
the manual training department. In the rear 
of the gymnasium there will be an athletic field 
and running track. 

It is the purpose of the board to construct the 
auditorium, the main building, the domesti¢ 
science, manual training, gymnasium buildings 
and boiler house during the coming summer. 
The total cost of all the buildings is $200,000. 
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60 Beat Self Winding 
Master Regulator 


Style A60T 


SCHOOL BOARD SECRETARIES. 


Continued from Page 12) 
'here is another thought worthy of considera- 
tion. The confidence of the public is all-import- 


ant in the administration of public affairs. 


Nothing contributes more to this than the abil- 
ity to demonstrate whenever the occasion arises 
that the same methods of efficiency and of care- 
ful control have been followed in the securing 
and expending of public funds that are used in 
the most carefully managed private business 
concern. With the increasing of taxation, and 
the growing tendency to create school debt to 
carry on school projects, will come an increas- 
ing demand on the part of the people that there 


be accessible 


at all times a fund of information 
that will enable them to know that moneys so 
raised have been rightly spent. 
titled to know how purehases are made, what 


prices have been paid, what quality of goods 


They are en- 


has been put into the schools, what are the com- 


parative costs of various departments and activ- 


ies, Whether or not one line of work is ex- 
cessive in its cost per pupil in comparison with 
another. They are entitled to the producing of 


Statements of expense, of «assurances of con- 


tracts properly made and executed, of evidence 
ol prompt and efficient transaction of business. 


rhere suld be in foree the same methods that 
he ld n large private affairs of business. 

lhe assembling of the secretaries of the State 
annually to listen to public discussions during 
the c ntion, und to confer privately between 
limes, ins a broadening of our information 
and a crystallizing of our thoughts along the 
lines isiness administration. A glance at 
our p ram proves its importance. These are 
the s 


Budget System. 
1001 Bonds. 
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How About It? About What! 


That 


Clock System for Your School 


YOU WANT THE BEST. WE SELL IT 
WE CAN SHOW YOU 


That 


FRICK Electric Time and Program Clock Systems 


ARE THE BEST MADE 
Write for Our New Catalog. Full of Valuable Data 


We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers and Superintendents 
to prepare complete specifications, conduit layouts, etc. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S. A. 








Insurance. 

Accounting and Per Capita Costs. 

Appraisal of School Property. 

The Secretary-Business Manager. 

Purchase of School Sites. 

The Manual Training Plant. 

Heating and Ventilating. 

School Sanitation and Cleaning. 

Business Administration. 

Requisitions and Orders. 

The Voucher System. 

School Legislation. 

Non-Resident Tuition. 

Annual Reports. 

Tax Collections. 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

Schoolhouse Construction. 
But more important than this is the receiving 
on such an oceasion, by interchange of opinions 
and by such contact as we receive here, a larger 
conception of the importance of the business 
effairs of the school district and a better appre- 
ciation of the part that the secretaries and bus- 
iness managers of the various districts should 
play in the development of business manage- 
ment. We have been tied just a little too long 
to certain traditions. We shall fail of our pur- 
pose in this organization if we do not go from 
these various annual gatherings with a feeling, 
on each occasion, that the year before us will see 
accomplished some of those bigger things that 
are worthy of those who are intrusted with the 
supervision of the tremendous sums of money 
that are contributed so willingly by the tax- 
payers of the various communities. 
State Superintendent 
Schaeffer notes that during the past year twelve 


The recent report of 


million dollars went for erecting and renting 
school buildings, twenty-five million dollars was 















gram 





One Minute Interval 
Program Machine 


6 Program, 1 Circuit 





Secondary? Clock 
Style 1S 


expended for teachers’ salaries, textbooks cost 
over a million dollars, school supplies another 
million of dollars. There were 323 new and re- 
constructed buildings, there were over fifteen 
thousand schoolhouses to keep in repair, there 
were nearly forty thousand different schools, 
there were over 41,000 teachers. In these schools, 
housed in these buildings, taught and guided 
by these teachers, supplied with this equipment, 
were nearly one and one-half million of chil- 
dren. It all cost the people of Pennsylvania 
over $58,000,000. To quote from an address 
“because of the vast sums expended, the great 
capital invested, and the priceless value of the 
article produced, education is the greatest busi- 
ness of the state.” It is a serious, sobering 
thought and should come to us with particular 
force and meaning. 

This is an age of specialists. There is no rea- 
son why we secretaries should not feel that it is 
possible for us to become specialists in this par- 
ticular line that is today an avenue of such 
promise. It holds 
more of opportunity than probably any public 
position. The personal equation is all import- 
ant. With all due thought to the restrictions of 
law and propriety and to the rights of others 
who are engaged in the professional side of 


It is fairly undeveloped yet. 


school work, it is the duty of every man who 
finds himself in our department of school activ- 
ity to bring to it by his application, his study, 
his efforts and his successes that importance and 
dignity to which it is entitled. 

I want to place special emphasis upon the 
necessity of maintaining an attitude of cordial 
co-operation with those men and women to whom 
have been intrusted the scholastic work of the 
schools. An insistance that the business admin- 
istration of school affairs is a specialty in itself 
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ORRY no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts 


where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale 


OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


—now in use all over the U.S. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable 
No ane work 
xe taken down and set up without 


—scientifically ventilated—perfect in every detail 
shipped. Simply match up plainly marked sections. Can 
harm or outs. 

ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES. 
fications, prices. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 130 Main Street, 








us and save money for your school board. 


WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, speci- 


IF YOU NEED PORTABLE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Territories. 
perens dry, warm and sanitary. 


when desired. 


Each section is made with air chambers—cool in summer—warm in winter. 
put them together with no other tool but a monkey wrench. 
units—painted two coats outside and oiled inside—fine hardware attached. 








Or new districts 


All complete when 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


Now you can 


Any one can 
Sections come in three foot 


1323 Grand Street 


Disorder| pans Inefficiency 





Costs no more than wood. 


The Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


341-45 N. Crawford Ave. 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


UR school houses are in use by School Boards in thirty States and 
They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, 
Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE. 
Can furnish record and locations of several that have been moved and re- 


erected seven and eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


3081 Arcade Suen 


Bossert Sapir § Schools 


School Houses That Are More Than Portable 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. 
buy Bossert Redibilt Sckool Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct from 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short notice. 
of same depend on requirements and State Laws—but in every case are 
the lowest fur quality of material supplied. 
lumber proposition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, arrange 
to erect all buiidings. Buildings can be taken down and re-erected any 
number of times without marring a single feature. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 












You can keep vol- 
umes of books in 
perfect order at all 
times, by installing 
Our indestructible 
Steel shelving. 


Sanitary and fire- 
proof. 


Chicago, Il. 
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Remember, this is not a cut 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 
BY YOUR 
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and entitled to the undivided attention of a par- 
ticular officer, 
activity of school work. It rather recognizes 
that the s 
portions that it, too, 
that is in those chosen to guide it. They 


raises no conflict with any other 


tholastic side has taken on such pro- 
should receive the best 
should 
not be burdened with affairs of business. 

There is an interdependence that the wise 
officer will always admit. There is an _ inde- 
pendence of action that is necessary to the 
proper administration of affairs. There is an 
obligation of loyalty to the boards of school 
directors who are chosen by the people to admin- 
ister a great trust. The opportunity for large 
accomplishments is open to the secretaries of 


school boards everywhere. 


A Very Modern Employer. 

Under the caption “Wit and Humor,” The 
Artisan, published by the students of the Bridge- 
port, Conn., Trade Sc: ol prints the following 
significant story: 

The ear was crowded and some younger man 
arose to give Dad his seat and immediately Dad 
declined (for he was proud of his vigor), stating 
that he was still young enough to stand up for 
his rights. 


School construction. 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 
every detail, having double floors, double side rails and ceiling. 
ience makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. 
moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of the parts. We can prove it. 


If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, 


Finally there was a single seat vacant and 
just Dad and a poor, little, thin, youngster about 
fifteen, but small for his age, standing. 

Dad took the seat and pulled the urchin into 
his lap and began his gallery talk. 

“How old are you?’ 

“Fourteen.” 

“What do you do?” 

“Run errands.” 

“Do you learn anthing ?”’ 


“No.” 

“Well, that is the curse of this age. Now when 
I was a boy they bound the boys out to learn 
a trade, and they did learn something. I was 
bound to a trade when I was twelve years of age, 
and only received $50.00 per year, but nowadays 
they pay the boys three times that much in cash. 
Now the grasping employer takes the soul of 
these boys and gives them nothing that is last- 
ing in return. Until this age awakens to the 
fact that the Nation’s best asset is her boys, it 
will never be great.” 

The reader can well imagine the general tone 
of the sermon to which the other riders of the 
car were treated during the thirty or less min- 
utes it required to reach the destination. 

In the meantime the kid sat in awed silence, 
not knowing whether to speak or not. 


Finally as Father arose to leave the car at his 


With every modern conven- 
Our building can be taken down and 


Weare specialists in Sectional 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR 
BUILDING CODE 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


destination, the kid arose also and Dad said to 
him: 

“Do you get out here?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“For whom do you work ?” 

“For you sir.” 

It had happened that he had picked up one 
of our own errand boys. 


GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Continued from Page 31) 

either side and furnishes comfortable seating for 

2,000 persons. 

The stage is unusually large. It measures 50 
feet by 80 feet and is planned for an overflow 
gymnasium for girls, as well as for all high 
school uses. By means of a sound-proof curtain 
both auditorium and gymnasium may be used 
simultaneously. The stage space in front of the 
curtain is 15 feet by 72 feet. This room alse 
affords exceptionable opportunity for symphony 
concerts, and large choruses, and a regulation 
basket ball game may be played upon the stage 
in full view of 2,000 persons. The auditorium 
floor being on the same level with the gymmnas 
iums affords opportunity for their joint uses for 
the social features of the school. 

Each room is 40 
leet by sv) feet, each is provided with a specta- 


Chere are two gymnasiums. 
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Fire! 


Ee 


outdoors. 


School Sood 3ournal 


Fire! 


VERY disaster in school, theatre or factory emphasizes the necessity of 





' Fire!!! 


providing for quick exit from buildings where people gather, in case of 


panic caused by fire or in other ways. 
rushes to the exit doors, to get away from the danger inside, into the safety of 
If the doors cannot be opened, the people are trapped and disast- 


rous results follow. There are thousands of schools which have doors that 
could not be opened quickly — perhaps not at all—in case of fire or panic. 


in such places should be equipped with the 






door. 


LBPEIF New Haven, Conn. 


tors’ gallery opening from the second floor cor- 
ridor, under which are placed the locker and 
toilet rooms and rooms for the instructors. 

The swimming pool, with separate dressing 
room for boys and girls, permitting its use by 
either, is placed on the ground floor near the 
gymnasiums. 

The lunchroom is 100 feet by 65 feet, and is 
located under the auditorium. It has conven- 
ient service entrances, kitchen, pantry and lunch 
serving counter, and will accommodate 800 stu- 
dents at one lunch period. 

The locker rooms are located on the ground 
floor, where locker provision is made for the en- 
tire school. 

Adequate space is provided under the gym- 
nasium for the heating and ventilating appa- 
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MACHINE SHOP, GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL 
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It can be quickly reversed for either right or left hand doors and is easily applied. 


for doors 8 feet high and 3 feet wide but it can be cut down by the carpenter to suit smaller doors. Each Bolt 
is packed, complete with its rod, in a separate box. 


This Bolt can be supplied in Iron, Brass and Bronze by representative hardware dealers in all cities. 


Sargent & Company 


At the first alarm every one 


All exit doors 


Gravity Locking Fire Exit Bolt 


which is illustrated herewith. This Bolt 
is effective, simple and low in cost; it 
affords certain protection against entry 
from outside and operates instantly from 
the inside in case of necessity, opening 
the doors to their full width by pressure 
against the bar which extends across each 
We furnish this Bolt 


Manufacturers of Fire Exit Door 
Bolts, Locks and Hardware 


New York 


ratus, and the boiler room, all of which are out- 
side the walls of the main building. The boiler 
room has convenient fuel and ash rooms. The 
heating and ventilating system provides for ade- 
quate air changes thruout the building, with 
special ventilation for lunchroom, toilets, ete. 

The building is equipped with a vacuum sys- 
tem of cleaning, a synchronizing clock, and bell 
system, an intercommunicating telephone sys- 
tem, and full and complete generating and boiler 
plant. 

The equipment of the building has been 
worked out with a view of its simplification for 
the purpose intended, and is complete in every 
department. 

The building cost, ready for occupancy, $688,- 
000.00, or 183 cents per cubic feet. The cost 


Boston Chicago 


of the equipment, complete, including the gener- 
ating plant was $115,000.00. The estimated cost 
of the athletic field is $80,000.00. 


The school official who has learned that he 
knows little or nothing about education is ready 
to cross the threshold of knowledge. 

The high school boy stood long, apparently en- 
tranced, before Vedder’s great mosaic of Min- 
erva, in the Congressional Library. His art 
teacher, congratulating herself that her instruc- 
tion had not been in vain, approached him 
softly. “Is it not wonderful!” she whispered. 
“Yes,” replied the boy, promptly; “thirty-seven 


pieces in her big toe!” 





TYPEWRITING ROOM, GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
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School oard Journal 


Subscribers’ Free Service Department | 


If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 


We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 
lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully 


If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 
mail it to the address given below: 
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SOME DEFECTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


(Continued from Page 17) 
superintendent’s request. The latter went 
directly to the teacher’s home and asked her 
simply if she had punished the boy. She an- 
swered that she had, and gave in brief the cause 
for her action and the details. She had used 
light ferrule a few times on the hand. With- 
out further comment, except a few re-assuring 
words, the superintendent proceeded to the boy’s 
home, where he found the boy and his mother at 
home. He examined the boy’s body and found 
some cruel black welts in many places on the 
back and legs. When he asked the boy how he 
had received them, the boy was silent, looking 
uneasily at his sturdy She broke the 
significant silence by admitting that she had 
punished the boy herself pretty severely, but 
was not responsible for “all them marks.” The 
boy under direct questioning acknowledged that 


mother. 


his teacher had punished him with a light ruler 
on the hands for being saucy to her. 

The superintendent spent only enough time in 
the house to warn both mother and son that the 
latter would meet with severer punishment than 
he had thus far received if he persisted in defy- 
ing school regulations, and advising that he cut 


out his habits of cigaret smoking and pool 
playing. ‘The mother’s reply, as the superin- 
tendent was about to leave was, “You are right 
about his habits ng him into trouble, for 
I’ve licked him till my arm is lame, and I guess 
them’s my trade-ma! over him!” The 
moral of this story i sitent. Beeause the 
teacher learned, however, that the chairman had 
said that she was in for trouble, altho the super- 


intendent had vindicated her ac n 


ind secured 
she at once set out t 


for an- 
before 


her position, 


other position and secured a good »1 
the end of the term. 
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Natural Science Cabinets 
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| Rulers. 
Safe Cabinets....... 


Thus several results had been effected by the 
board member’s manner of handling this partic- 
ular complaint of an irate but ill-informed 
parent. The father of the boy had been assured 
that the teacher would lose her position simply 
on the strength of his unsupported accusation 
of cruel treatment. The teacher’s sense of jus- 
tice and fair play by superior school officials 
was outraged. The school system lost a good 
teacher. The superintendent lost somewhere in 
the transaction some of his new and innocent 
idealism regarding the respect school officials 
should inwardly hold toward their official super- 
iors. The only gains were the vindication of the 
teacher, and the knowledge acquired by the 
chairman of the school board that while that 
particular superintendent remained in the school 
system at the head of the schools, the teachers 
would have an advocate worthy of the name to 
guard and further their interests. The superin- 
tendent incidentally perceived that yeoman’s 
work was to be done along certain lines, and not 
very long after this occurrence succeeded in 
having the rule passed that in all disciplinary 
matters from whatever whatever 
their nature, the preliminary inquiry necessary 
for a board decision should be initiated by the 
superintendent in whatever way he deemed wise. 
Did not this whole affair bristle with friction- 
producing possibilities 


source, and 


A year or so later this same superintendent 
had to meet another sort of individual action 
who had recently 


ot a board member, entered 


upon the board, “with thoughts of saying some- 
thing or doing something that would stir up 
settled conditions,” as Dr. Draper has worded 
it. This new, ambitious, and 
began to give the superintendent personal sug- 
gestions as to when and where and how fre- 
quently he should visit a certain district where 


active member 
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lived a chronic disturber of organized activity 
in several departments of the community work. 
When the superintendent failed to alter his reg- 
ular scheme of visitation and inspection, the 
anxious young reformer issued instructions on 
the matter. The superintendent suggested that 
the matter be brought before the full board, 
which was finally done after he had refused to 
take any individual rard to 
the manner in which he should perform purely 
professional service. The new member, a weli- 
educated man, who, however, had never held 
office before, gave at considerable length his 
reasons for asking the superintendent to pay 
particular attention to the matter which he had 
put before him. He regretted to say that the 
latter had neglected, yes, actually refused to 
obey the request made of him by a board mem- 
ber, a request made in the interest of certain 
schools. The superintendent in reply simply 
quoted the rules of the board which stated that 
“the superintendent should have the care and 
charge of the various schools, and visit them as 
often as he deemed it wise and necessary.” He 
further added that a statement of the full board 
or a majority of the board upon this or any 
other matter of service or policy would be fol- 
lowed out as usual, in the quickest time pos 
sible. Until, however, he received special board 
rulings on matters of common procedure, for 
which the printed rules of the board fully pro 
vided, he should continue to supervise all the 


instructions in reg 


schools in the manner which seemed wisest and 
best to him. 

After a rather painful silence, for all the 
men, superintendent and members, were on the 
most friendly terms in their social relations, 
the board in a matter-of-fact 
voice asked, “Is there any other business to come 
before us this evening? If not we will adjourn.” 


the chairman of 
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All that is necessary is to give us the dimensions, etc. 
we will make any amount of tables to fit your needs. 

This means that every table is made for practical use. 
Tell us what you want and we will work out the problem 


for you. 


Economy Drawing Table Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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the same. 


not practical. 





try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


The Right Kind at the Right Prices 


youngsters of your school happy, 








Make the 
installing our playground apparatus. 
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And all did adjourn to a house—one of the 
member’s, where a delightful evening was spent. 
As might be surmised, no further reference was 
made to the contention of the official meeting 
either then or ever after, so courteously and 
definitively had the matter been disposed of by 
men who knew how to administer a needed ad- 
ministrative lesson to a well-meaning but inex- 
perienced board member. Had not this matter 
been so effectively dealt with by sensible mem- 
bers of the board, was there not a dubious road 
ahead of that superintendent if he were to sub- 
mil to well-meant, perhaps, but ill-advised direc- 
tions by individual members of the board? If 
he had not forced the issue at the start he would 
have eventually run into rocky going, with prob- 
ably resultant educational loss and an intoler- 
able state of official friction. It is clear then, 
that every executive absolutely needs steady, 
dignified support for his work while he is doing 
the best he knows how in accordance with the 
general lines of action laid out for him either in 
formal fashion, or after the customary manner 
(f his particular board as a unit. Committees 
which will not recognize and live up to this pre- 
requisite of harmonious relations and activities 
of the school board and superintendent, but act 
on hearsay or equally worthless criticisms of 
their responsible executives, are the ones mainly 
responsible for frictional operations in school 
management, frequent changes in the official 
teaching and supervising forces, with the corre- 
sponding loss of momentum in the educational 
movement of a given system, and the inevitable 


decrease of efficiency that in the end results. 


TWO PHASES OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded from Page 24) 
the fifth grade, fourth in the seventh 
ind fifth in the third grade. However, 
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When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 


healthy and contented by 
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teeter, swing and romp to their hearts’ content. 
merry-go-rounds, 
and other equipment are built right, and 
correctly designed for strength 
of our Sporting Goods Catalog No. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


, and 
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sires to make a change; 
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ery branch. 
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Position Wanted. 


A competent Physical Director, having had 
over twenty years of ee experience in 
iymnasium 
in present position 
trained in ev- 
Graduate in esthetic dancing; 
Address 
Training, care School Board Journal. 


Thoroughly 


Classified Advertisements 


The rate of advertising per insertion under this heading 
is 20 cents per line of six words. 


ber of lines accepted for one insertion. 
insertions of three months and over. 


Payable only in advance with order. 


Five is the minimum num- 
10% discount on 


School Board Library 


Heating and Ventilating of School Build- 
ings, by D. D. Kimball, member N. Y. State 
Commission on Ventilation. 10 cents. 


The Standardization of School a c pountion 
and of School Statistics, by H. R. Cook, 
Auditor Board of Education, New Y rake ity. 
10 cents. 


work, de- 


Physical 





Summer Position Wanted. 

The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER — . 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 
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Board Journal. 
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if speed alone were considered the third grade 
made the greatest progress, but in making prog- 
ress in speed it made almost no progress in qual- 
ity, and many rooms lost in quality. 

This study on writing only indicates a condi- 
tion that is general in our school systems and 
shows the need of more accurate measurements 
and more definite on the part of 
teachers. 

Under the work of the Bureau of Efficiency in 
the Department of Instruction three other heads 
are worthy of mention. However, so little work 
has been done on these other phases that only a 
mention will be made of them. 

Division C, the third head under instruction, 
is the conducting of experimental tests to deter- 
mine the value of certain methods of teaching 
or plans of organization. 


aims our 


For example: In hand- 
writing, it should be determined in what grades 
this subject should be taught, how many minutes 
of drill] should be given each day, and each week 
in each grade, what the length of drill periods 
should be, whether more than one period per day 
should be used, what quality and speed can rea- 
sonably be expected in each grade, what methods 
of drill are the best, in what grade writing 
should be begun, in what grade pens and ink 
should be introduced. Properly controlled ex- 
periments should answer all these questions and 
many other questions relating to hand-writing. 
Likewise similar questions are being raised for 
every other subject, and accurate 
demanded for these questions. 

Division D, or the fourth head, is testing the 
suitability of the material the 
course of study for the various grades and the 
standardizing of the subject matter for each 
grade. This will include assisting in eliminat- 
ing from the various grades the non-functioning 
subject matter. 


answers are 


suggested in 


Mai anus il Training Tes acher, young man r 24) 
Christian, teaching in New York sc hools at 
present desires position as instructor in one of 
the summer camps during July and August. 


For MeConnell’s Ancient, 


354-364 Milwaukee Street 


Tbe Oakland School Building Inquiry, by 
Charles H. Cheney, Architect. Price, 15 cents. 
=i Vacuum Cleaning of Schoolhouses, by 
Thos. D. Perry. Price, 15 cents. The Bruce 





Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Selecting a School Architect, by Winfred 
American School | W. Beach, A. I. / Price, 5 cents. Address, 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Salesmen Wanted—— 


Classical, Medieval and Modern 


The only complete set of History Maps 
MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 327-331 
Market St., Chicago, II. 


Live Agents Wanted 


To solicit subscriptions for the American School Board 
Journal and the Industrial-Arts Magazine 











Liberal commissions offered. For complete information 


write TODAY. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Division FE, or the fifth head, is contributing 
to the educational world a body of scientific edu- 
cational principles. 

For the present, Bureaus of Research are en- 
gaged very largely in checking up general results 
and measuring school achievements objectively. 
However, in a few years it is probable that the 
most important work of these bureaus will be 
centered on the last three headings above men- 
tioned. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Chicago, Ill. A complete military course for 
the third and fourth years of the high schools 
has been recommended to the board by the sub- 
committee on military training. The details of 
the work will be arranged by Supt. John D. 
Shoop. 


Rochester, N. H. The girls of the graduating 
class will be attired in white middy blouses and 
skirts at the annual commencement exercises. 
Flowers and gloves have been ordered dispensed 
with. 

Boston, Mass. To overcome crowded condi- 
tions in the present high schools, and to avoid 
the erection of a new building, the board has 
ordered that first-year classes be accommodated 
in the larger elementary schools. Four new 
schools, in course of construction, will be en- 
larged to provide additional rooms. 


Pendleton, Ore. To provide an incentive for 
better classwork on the part of the students, 
and to show by comparison the work of students 
and classes, the principal has worked out a new 
report blank. This report shows the average 
of each student and also the average of each 
class in the school. It is read before the student 
body and special attention is directed to honor 
students. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Plans have been made for a 
course in military training for the high schools. 


Holyoke, Mass. The board has adopted a regu- 
lation raising the credits for graduation from 
54 to 76, and placing the passing mark at 


seventy instead of sixty. This change requires 
all pupils to take nineteen hours of work each 
week. 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AWARDED 
EBERHARD FABER 
Grand Prize and Two Gold Medals for 


Lead Pencils, Penholders, Erasers and Rubber Bands 





The Splendid Lead in This Pencil 
Makes for Economy and Efficiency 





EBERHARD FABER, New York 







Wo. 293 
“Fine Writing’’ 


Round, 
Green Polish, 





His Highest Ambition. 

Many of the teachers attending a recent 
teachers’ convention at Portland, Maine, had 
good stories to tell, according to the Sunday 
Magazine. One young and rather pretty teacher 
from Lincoln County told the following: 

“Tt has been my custom to encourage discus- 
sion of subjects outside the lesson papers, and 
along this line I one day spoke of ambitions. 
After I had set before the class the desirability 
of having high aims I asked my pupils what 
each planned to be. One wanted to be a doctor, 
another President, another an aviator, another 
an electric car motorman, another an engineer 
on a railroad, and so on around the class, until 
I reached Tommy. 

“Tommy is a bright, handsome youngster of 
seven years, and I was expecting him to want to 
be someone of great importance in the world. I 
was puzzled to find him plainly much embar- 
rassed. He didn’t want to tell me his ambition, 
but finally asked if he might whisper it to me. 
Much interested, I gave him permission, and he 
trudged up to my desk. Even there he hesi- 
tated. 

“‘Qome, come, Tommy’! I said somewhat im- 
patiently. “Tell me what it is you want to be 
in life.’ 

“He raised himself on tiptoes and slipped one 
arm about my neck as he whispered, ‘Your—your 
husband !’ ” 

No Duels Among School Board Members! 

The constitution of the state of Colorado, as 
quoted in the School Laws of Colorado, referring 
to qualifications of school board niembers, con- 
tains the following section: 

“Art. XII. Sec. 12. Duel—challenge—dis- 
qualifies for office. No person who shall here- 
after fight a duel, or assist in the same as a 
second, or send, accept or knowingly carry a 
challenge therefor, or agree to go out of the 
state to fight a duel, shall hold any office in the 
state.” 

Appreciation. 

Mr. Kulcher—Your Literary Circle is making 
a study of Shakespeare now, I believe. 

Miss Gidday—Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Kulcher—And what have you learned 
about the great bard so far? 

Miss Gidday—Well, we’ve discovered that he’s 
just too cute for anything. 


Easily First. 

Teacher was impressing upon the class the im- 
portance of accurate observation. To illustrate 
she said, “Now each of you look around this 
room and tell me what is the most interesting 
object to you and why.” 

Tommy Jones was the first to raise his hand. 

“Yes, Thomas, what is the most interesting 
object you have observed ?” 

“Your desk, please, Miss.” 


“Why ?” 
“Billy Baker put a snake in it.”—New York 
Times. 


Fond Moth 
of the new sch 


(who has allowed a whole week 
ear to elapse before running 
down to see her | the boarding school) 
“And how has my da heen getting on ?’”’ 
Principal—“Very we ry well, indeed. Sud- 
fering a little from nosta perhaps.” 
Fond Mother—‘Nostalgia! A the dentist 
told me he would have no more with it!” 


After School. 
By Bliss Carman. 
When all my lessons have been learned, 
And the last year at school is done, 
I shall put up my books and games: 
“Good-by, my fellows, every one!” 


The dusty road will not seem long, 
Nor twilight lonely, nor forlorn 

The everlasting whippoorwills 
That lead me back where I was born. 


And there beside the open door, 
In a large country dim and cool, 

Her waiting smile shall hear at last, 
“Mother, I am come home from school.” 


No Hindrance. 

Student—Say, want to buy this English rhe- 
toric? 

Book Dealer—Sorry. I buy only whole 
libraries. 

Student—Just so. This book is the whole of 
my library. 

Seeing an unfamiliar plant by the way, Pro- 
fessor Smithers, the famous botanist, stopped to 
study it. A barefoot boy stopped and inquisi- 
tively tried to “squint” thru the professor’s mag- 
nifying glass. 

“To you know this plant, sonny?” said the 
professor kindly. 

“Yep,” said the boy. 

“To what family does it belong?” 

Pointing to a house half hidden by the trees 
of the road, the boy said: “J ones’s.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
announces the removal of its offices and show rooms to their new building 


703 East 13th St., New York 


For convenience of the trade a show room has also been established 
at the VICTORIA BUILDING, 27th St., Broadway and Fifth Ave. 











An Uneasy Seat. 

“My,” said little Alfred, as he looked up from 
his book, “this sailor must have been some acro- 
bat!” 

“Why, dear?” queried his mother. 

“Because,” replied Alfred, “it says in the 
book, ‘Having lit his pipe he sat down on his 
chest’.” 


An Eastern college graduate applied for work 
in a Michigan lumber camp. He was told to 
get busy on one end of a cross-saw, the other 
end being in charge of an old and experienced 
lumberman. At first all went well, according to 
Everybodys, but at the end of the second day 
the young man’s strength began to wane. Sud- 
denly the old man stopped the saw and spat. 

“Sonny,” he said, not unkindly, “I don’t mind 
yer ridin’ on this saw, but if it’s jest the same 
to you I wish you’d keep yer feet off the 
ground.” 

Averse to Slang. 

Just to show how much averse to slang he was 
a small boy in a Chicago school explained to 
the teacher one day that he had been walking 
with a friend, but neglected to take off his hat 
when they met a lady they both knew. His 
friend nudged him and whispered: 

“Take off your lid, you simp!” 

“What he should have said,” explained the 
boy, “was, ‘Remove your hat, you nut!’” 

The general sentiment is summed up in the 
words of a small boy, who ventured this: 

“Anyways, it’s only roughnecks who use slang 
nowadays.” 





The kind of submission the graduate expects. 


Life. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 

Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Frampton Window Shade Co, 
The Aeroshade Company. 
Suprema Shading Works, 
Caxton School Supply Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Empire Seating Co. 


ART MATERIALS, 
Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 
Thos. Charles Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 

N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
TION, 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co, 
E, W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Beaver Board Companies. 
Caxton School Supply Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 
Albion Bangor Slate Co. 
Crown Slate Co. 
Excelsior Slate Co. 
Granville Hahn. 
Jackson Bangor Slate Co, 
E. J. Johnson. 
Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co. 
North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 
Phoenix Slate Co. 
M. L. Tinsman & Co. 
Thomas Zellner. 
BOILERS. 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 

BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
A. J. Barnes Pub, Co. 

Ginn & Co. 
D. C, Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Parker P. Simmons Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
American Book Co. 
Chas. FE, Merrill Co. 
A. N. Palmer. 
The Prang Co. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 
Sargent & Co. 
CAPS & GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard. 
CHEMICALS, 
Central Scientific Co. 
CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 

_ DEODORIZERS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Central City Chemical Co. 
DIPLOMAS, 

Ames & Rollinson Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
a MENT. 

7Tand Rapids Hand Serew Co. 
R, H. Sheldon & Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

C. Christiansen. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 

DOOR CHECKS. 

Door Check Co, 
DRAFTING ROOM 

G FURNITURE. 

rand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


Norton 


Educational 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
placein this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 





E. H. Sheldon & Co, 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co. 
D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 
Ingburg Sanitary: Supply Co. 


BE. W. A. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 

Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Caxton School Supply Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS. 
American Seating Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 
Fire Alarm Signal Co, 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. 


FIRE EXIT DEVICES. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
Sargent & Co. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Samuel Lewis. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS. 

Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 
FLAGS, 
Annin & Co. 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co. 
FLOOR BRUSHES, 

Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING,. 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


FUMIGATORS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Central City Chemical Co. 
FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Steel Furniture Co. 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


GAS MACHINES. 
Detroit Heat. & Light. Ce. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
American Seating Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Thos. Charles Co. 


GLOBES. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


HEATING APPARATUSB. 
Amer. Foundry & Furnace Co, 
INK—DRY 


E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
tayless Sons Co 
INK WELLS. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co, 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 


0. 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Associated Mfrs. 
Samuel Lewis. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Thos. Charles’ Co. 
LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
Central Scientific Co. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 

HOIsTs. 

Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 
LATHES. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

FE. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Cc. Christiansen. 

Tannewitz Works. 


Co 





Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip, Co. 


LIBRARY SHELVING, 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER, 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 


LIQUID SLATING, 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 
American Saaitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles, 

West Disinfecting Company. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

LOCKERS. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co, 
Federal Steel Fixture Co, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Hart & Hutchinson. 


MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Tabie Co. 

Cc. Christiansen. 

A. L, Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 


MAPS, 
McConnell! School Supply Co. 
Rand MeNally & Co. 
EK. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
John Williams, Inc. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, 
Nicholas Power Co. 
Wilboken Mfg. Co. 


MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Company. 

PAINTS—WALL, 
Patek Bros. 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Produets Co. 
EW. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 


PARTITIONS. 


Folding Partition Co. 
Jas. G. Wilson Mfg. Co. 


PASTE, 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co. 
Bayless Sons Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Pagle Pencil Co. 


PICTURES. 
National Art Supply Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. 8S. Tothill. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOOSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 
American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 
Louis Bossert & Sons. 
PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 
Bausch & Lomb. 
MeIntosh Stereop. Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
SCHOOLROOM HEATERS. 
Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co. 
SCHOOL WAGONS. 
The Wayne Works 
Studebaker Corporation. 
Delphi Wagon Works. 
SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
N. 0. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STATUARY. 
National Art Supply Co, 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles, 

West Disinfecting Co, 

Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
TALKING MACHINES, 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE, 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters. 


TELEPHONES. 
Western Electric Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION. 
Johnson Service Co. 


TOILET PAPER, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
West Disinfecring Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 


TOILET PAPER FIXTURES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


TOWEL FIXTURES, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS, 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co, 
United Electric Co, 

Western Electric Co. 













































VARNISH, 
Keystone Varnish Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
Amer. Foundry & Furnace Co, 


VISES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works, 
A. L. Bemis. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Ce. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Bros. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE, 
Austral Window Co. 


WINDOW PLATFORMS, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. I. Wimmer. 

R. R, Johnson. 

Whitcomb & Boyce. 


WINDOW VENTILATORS. 
Federal Sign System (Eleetrie). 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Tannewitz Works, 

American Wood Work. Mach. Ce. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
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Holtzer-Cabot Co., The........ 63 
Houghton Mifflin Co.. sacenee 
Hoyt Co., APtBUPr. B....ccuseses 74 


Ingberg Sanitary Supply Co...68 
Jackson Bangor Slate Co.. 3 


SUMO. TE. Beictuadasccdsss eee 
SORNEE, The Bhs ot 65 cc ctnecocbins 82 
Johnson Service Co...........- 71 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co....... 1 


Kewanee Boiler Co....2nd Cover 


Page 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co.......cccces 42 
Keystone Varnish Co.........- 38 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co........ 83 
Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co......... ey 
Si, SD “ass ohao0n 6edaeel 62 
oe eB Se ee er 78 
Longmans, Green & Co........ 76 
Lyons & Carnahan............ 80 


McConnell School Supply Co...80 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co..... 5A 
MacMillan Co., THE.....ccccece 10 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred......... 66 
oy ee a  *E ee 78 
Mershon & Morley Co......... 84 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co.65 
Minnesota Mfgrs. Assn........ 2 
National Art Supply Co....... 6 
National Crayon ie Sececees 70 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O......-+:. 51 


N. J. School & Ch. Furn, Co. .60 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co... 6 


North Bangor Slate Co...... on 
Norton Door Check Co...... . 68 
Oliver Machinery Co........++- 2 
Palmer Co., A. N., The........%9 
Paltridge Metal Equip. Co..... 84 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co........ 3 
Patek Brothers ..seccccccese .-41 
Peabody School Furniture Co. .72 
Peckham, Little & Co..... 74 & 80 
Penn. Blackboard Co.........- 3 
Penn. Struct. Slate Co......... 1 
Pete? & VOM. Cis i cdccvgsdscse 58 
Peterson & Co., Leonard...... 42 
Peeeees Gite Ce. cccascvceavan 3 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac......... 78 
Power Co., Nicholas.........+. 75 
PeOOe Oe tnd ccthaceboesendade 56 
Rand, McNally & Co.....cceee- 78 
Remington Typewriter Co..... 50 
Robertson Product Co., T. B.@&4 
he 7. a errr 72 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co........ 48 
BOTWORE & OO.ccccenccsrecvesues 85 
Sears-Roebuck & CO0......e0e0. 87 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Ink- 
CRONE OO. iecavccascoscsesucee 
Gaeltee & Co,, B. Teisesssiaes 73 
Silver, Burdett & Co.......... 10 
Sonneborn Sons, L........see0. 68 
Sower Co., Christopher........ 80 
Beencer L608 CO. .scccsovevetes 36 
Spencer Turbine Co..........;. 69 
Standard Elec. Time Co.4th Cov. 
Steel Furniture Co..........+6. 72 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver......... 82 
Studebaker Corporation ...... 81 
Squires Inkwell Co.......+.+.- 4 
Tannewitz Works, The........ 6 
Teachers Cas‘lty Underwriters.62 
Teasean & Ce., ML Bs, scccssess 
TOC Ulan  Miestnebdobeceutasde 74 
United Flectrie Co., The....... 63 
oy, Be Ree Gio vbcabcaniscas 46 
Victor Talking Machine Co....35 
Virginia School Supply Co..... 73 
Vonnegut Hardware Co........ 7 
Wayne Works. The...........- 5 
Western Electric Co........... 39 
Whitcomb & Bovyece...........- R2 
Wieeeuen Meee. COicccsecsndese 77 
Williams. Inc., John........... 74 
Wilson Mfg. Co., James G..... 67 
Wimmer & Ce... ©. Riccccowsese R2 
Wee Be Cis Btn dcccadescuceu 47 
ol le ee rr oe 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AVSTRAL 
WINDOWS 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY BUILDINGS, BOSTON. 


“GOOD ENOUGH FOR TECH--GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME!” 





Cost, $10,000,000. 


Standard Electric Time Equipment was chosen for the magnificent new Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology buildings after a most thorough inquiry covering all electrical, mechanical and engineering features, 
standing and reputation of the Company, as well as service facilities guaranteed. 


No test could have been more fair, and nothing could have testified stronger to the already well established reputation of 


“Standard”’ equipment for the highest standards of reliability and excellence. 


To secure the most satisfactory results in your schools, let Technology’s choice be yours. 
Write home factory or nearest branch for further information. 


50 Church St., Rockefeller Bidg., 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
261 Franklin St., Brown-Marx Bid¢g., 
BOSTON BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


N a standard work | 


on Ventilation a —_ 
well known author- 
ity speaks thusly of 
the results of impure 
air: 

“A slow, but persist- 
tent contracting of a 
certain lung trouble, 
loss of energy and vitality and a shortening of life.” 


The school room must have perfect ventila- 


tion—fresh air without draft. The welfare of 
teacher and pupil command it! 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS 


provide ventilation cf the most efficient character 
and furthermore allow a perfect control of light. 


Our Booklet, “Ventilation and Light in the 
Modern Schoolroom,” sent free upon request. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW CO. 


101 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 


Marsh-Strong Blidg., 





I as eaneiiinntnaianipsieiiaiiahesins 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass. 


341 N. Crawford Ave., 


461 Market St., 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Henry Bldg., 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith, England. 
G.C.Horsley and Dendy Watney, Architects. 


A perfect example of the complete Sound-Deadening efficiency of 


Cabot’s Deadening “Quilt” 


The most rigid tests after the building was completed proved that 
the floors were entirely sound-proof. Quilt isa cushion of irregular 
dead-air spaces, and is the only deadener that breaks up and ab- 
sorbs the sound-waves. It willnot burn, will not rot, will not harbor 
insects or vermin—a thoroughly scientific and sanitary product. 
“Next to light and ventilation the most important item in 
school house construction is sound-proof floors and partitions.” 


Samples of Quilt and full details sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC., Manfg. Chemists, Boston 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 


Cabot’s Mortar Colors, Dampproofing, Waterproof Brick and Cement Stains, 
Creosote Shingle Stains, Conservo Wood Preservative, Etc. 





